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'A'BETTEWER  REVIEWED. 

By  DCS  etik»  Editan  of  i«id  B«viow. 

The  “Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review”  is. 

•  in  some  sense,  a  denominational  or  an  inter- 
■denominatiooal  organ,  and  its  utterances  are 
supposed  to  be,  in  some  degree,  representative 
of  the  religious  bodies  whose  names  it  bears. 
But  in  the  full  sense,  it  is  a  personal  organ 
simply,  expressing  only  the  individual  views 
■And  beliefs  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  pages, 
and  of  those  who  sustain  more  or  less  fully  an 
editorial  relation  to  it.  No  one,  even  among  its 
editors,  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  express¬ 
ed  opinions  of  anv  other;  even  the  managing 
editor,  upon  whom  the  chief  care  for  its  con- 

•  duct  devolves,  and  to  whom  the  credit  for  its 
success  almost  entirely  belongs,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  speaking  for  himself  alone,  not  for 
those  who  have  the  honor  of  being  named  with 
him  on  its  title-page.  He  has  the  full  right  to 
set  forth  his  personal  judgment  on  any  matter 
without  consulting  them,  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  the  same  right  to  dissent  from  whatever 
he  may  say  which  they  are  constrained  in  all 
honesty  tcf  disapprove. 

It  is  with  this  understanding  that  the  writer, 
while  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  the  Review, 
permits  himself  to  enter  an  earnest  protest 
against  so  much  of  the  article  of  Dr.  Warfield 
•in  the  July  number  on  the  late  Assembly,  as 
refers  to  the  subject  of  Revision.  If  the  opin¬ 
ions  there  expressed  were  strictly  construed  by 
all  as  individual  only,  however  weighty  they 
.might  seem  as  coming  from  his  ready  pen, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  such  public  pro¬ 
test.  But  as  they  are  already  quoted  as  repre- 
.senting  not  only  the  entire  corps  of  editors,  but 
also  in  some  degree  a  general  sentiment  in  our 
Uhurch,  it  becomes  imperative  upon  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  who  differs  radically  from  these 
opinions,  to  express  in  a  modest  way  his  per¬ 
sonal  dissent.  And  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
matter  of  Revision  is  to  come  before  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  for  action  almost  immediately,  and  as 
right  views  are  essential  to  right  judgments 
in  the  case,  it  seems  indispensable  that  such 
-dissent  should  be  entered  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Warfield  appears  to  misapprehend  in 
some  respects  the  real  nature  and  position  of 
the  Report  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
vision  to  the  last  Assembly.  He  hardly  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  I'resby teries  have  demanded  Revision :  and, 
that  they  be  not  misunderstood,  have  pointed 
out  the  particular  places  in  which  they  wish 
amendments  to  be  brought  into  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  He  forgets  also,  or  at  least  overlooks, 
the  second  fact,  that  in  view  of  this  demand,  the 
Assembly  of  1890  appointed  the  Committee  to 
do  what  the  Presbyteries  had  demanded  to  be 
done.  And  further  still,  he  overlooks  the  third 
step  in  this  movement,  that  the  Assembly,  (after 
Accepting  the  Report  of  the  Committee  as  an 
honest  effort  to  discharge  their  duty  as  thus 
instructed.)  voted  to  send  it  down  to  the 
HBMbyteries,  not  as  an  overture  to  be  cate¬ 
gorically  acted  upon,  but  as  a  tentative 
Revision  worthy  of  the  fairest  treatment.  In 
view  of  all  this,  does  Dr.  Warfield  mean  to 
imply  that  the  Committee  ran  before  they  were 
sent ;  that  they  initiated  the  movement,  or  are 
endeavoring  to  urge  certain  amendments  of 
their  bwn,  uncalled  for  by  the  Presbyteries, 
upon  the  acceptance  of^  the  Church?  Will  he 
say,  or  even  think,  that  the  Committee  have 
gone  beyond  their  instructions,  or  that  they 
have  attempted  anything  else  than  that  which 
the  Assembly  of  1890,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  Presbyteries,  appointed  them  to  do?  And 
yet  he  speaks  of  this  report  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  their  own,  for  which  the  Assembly  has 
no  responsibility,  and  calls  upon  the  Presby¬ 
teries  to  pass  judgment  upon  it,  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  matter  before. 

The  accomplished  editor  quotes  with  approba¬ 
tion  the  speech  of  President  Patton  before  the 
last  Assembly  on  the  question  of  sending  the 
report  of  the  Committee  down  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries.  Respecting  the  propriety  of  that  re¬ 
markable  speech,  with  its  very  unenthusiastic 
Advocacy  of  the  report,  its  clear  but  cold  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  document,  its  pronounced  condemna¬ 
tion  of  some  things  (which  were  not  named, )  and 
its  zealous  invitation  to  all  Presbyteries  to  scru- 
ttinize  the  whole,  and  to  throw  out  some  (un¬ 
designated)  portions  of  it  as  of  doubtful  validity 
in  a  Calvinistic  creed;  respecting  the  propriety 
-of  just  such  a  speech  coming  from  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee,  who  had,  of  course, 
the  privilege  of  presenting  a  minority  report  if 
fie  had  so  desired,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
*  writer  to  say  anything  at  present.  But  when 
Dr.  Warfield  follows  up  such  a  speech  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  analysis  of  the  report  into  things  good, 
things  indifferent,  things  bad,  and  things  worse 
And  worst,  and  then  summons  the  Presbyteries 
to  a  critical  inspection  of  the  whole  as  something 
new,  to  be  inspected,  divided  into  fragments, 
and  in  part  spewed  out  altogether;  he  may  be 
sure  that  very  many  in  the  Church  will  regard 
him  as  unfortunate  in  the  example  he  has 
chosen  to  quote,  and  as  unjust  to  the  document 
with  which  he  deals  so  trenchantly. 

IiV  respect  to  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
Thiitl  Chapter  of  the  Confession  (Of  God's 
Eternal  Decree),  the  editor  is  most  emphatic. 
While  frankly  admitting  that  these  changes 
“  leave  the  chapter  Calvinistic,  ”  he  affirms  that 
the  Committee  have  “  proceeded  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  lowering  and  lessening  the  expression  of 
the  doctrine  involved,  until  that  doctrine  is  all 
but  suppressed.”  He  declares  that  they  have 
first  reduced  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  to 
the  lowest  terms,  and  then  have  bidden  the 
doctrine  itself  away  in  a  corner,  as  if  they 
blushed  to  state  it;  that  they  have  gone  so  far 
that,  in  his  judgment,  “another  little  step 
would  be  fatal”  to  the  Confession  as  a  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  creed;  and  that  some  of  their 
explanatory  additions  are  “  useless  and  mislead¬ 
ing.”  These  be  grave  and  bold  allegations;  but 
will  not  every  fair  reader  of  the  amended 
chapter  as  given  in  the  report  say  at  once  that 
they  are  quite  unwarranted  ? 

The  fact  is  that  this  chapter  as  amended  con¬ 
tains  as  clear  and  strong  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  as  can  be  found  in 
any  Reformed  Confession,  either  Continental  or 
British,  until  we  come  down  to  the  Canons  of 
Dort  and  the  Irish  articles.  This  can  be  proved 
to  the  satisafetion  of  any  candid  mind  by  care¬ 
ful  comparison  of  these  creeds,  article  by  arti¬ 
cle  and  sentence  by  sentence.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  to  say  that  the  amended  chapter  bides  the 
doctrine  in  a  corner  as  if  its  place  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  had  been  sMfted,  so  that  another  little 
|A|epmight  be  equivalent  to  an  actual  expurga¬ 


tion  of  the  doctrine  itself,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
grave  exaggeration.  Why,  then,  does  he  make 
such  statements?  To  be  plain  about  the  mat 
ter,  what  distresses  him  is  the  relative  retire¬ 
ment,  not  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal,  particu-  , 
lar,  unchangeable  election  of  some  unto  salva¬ 
tion — which  is  the  essence  of  Calvinism — but  of 
the  philosophic,  speculative,  and  startling 
dogma  of  an  eternal,  particular,  and  unchange¬ 
able  foreordination  of  some  unto  everlasting 
death  —  which  is  not  historic  Calvinism.  In 
other  word  I,  his  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  have  earnestly  sought,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  a  hundred 
Presbyteries,  to  eliminate  from  the  creed  the 
notion  of  an  eternal  preterition  of  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  a  preterition  or  foreordination 
such  that  there  is  for  them  no  possibility  of 
salvation,  but  rather  an  awful  condemnation, 
particularly  and  unchangeably,  provided  from 
all  eternity.  This  is  his  trouble;  the  whole  of  it. 

And  hence  it  is  that  he  calls  upon  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  the  very  bodies  that  have  instructed 
our  Committee  to  do  what  they  have  done,  to 
repudiate  the  changes  proposed,  and  to  put  the 
doctrine  of  foreordination  unto  death  back  into 
the  prominent  place  which  it  holds,  not  in  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  creeds  generally,  but  in 
our  own  Confession.  Will  the  Presbyteries  heed 
such  a  call  ?  Must  the  majority,  which  does  not 
accept  this  dogma,  consent  to  affirm  it,  and 
to  face  all  the  painful  embarrassments  involved 
in  such  an  affirmation,  in  order  to  please  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  minority  who  unite  with  Dr.  War- 
field  in  holding  it,  even  while  admitting  that 
creeds  which  do  not  contain  it  are  truly  Calvin¬ 
istic?  Must  the  Church  continue  for  ages  to 
come,  as  in  ages  past,  to  carry  the  stigma  of 
what  Calvin  himself  called  a  decretum  horrihile, 
that  is,  a  mere  speculative  inference,  which 
at  this  day  nobody  preaches  and  very  few  be¬ 
lieve  ? 

He  objects  strongly  to  what  he  describes  as 
the  “useless  and  misleading”  additions  to  Sec¬ 
tion  vii.  in  this  chapter.  Is  this  objection 
valid?  It  is  obvious  that  the  sole  and  only 
object  in  introducing  them  is  to  show  that 
sinners  are  condemned,  not  because  the  salva¬ 
tion  provided  in  the  Gospel  is  not  large  enough 
to  include  them ;  not  because  the  offer  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  not  freely  made  to  them;  but  because 
they  wilfully  reject  this  offer,  and  by  their 
own  wickedness  shut  themselves  out  from  eter¬ 
nal  life.  These  additions  are  designed  in  other 
words  to  affirm  that  their  condemnation  is  an 
event  occurring  in  time,  and  one  which  has  its 
justification  m  the  fact  that  they  have  chosen 
to  be  and  remain  sinners.  Now  is  it  mislead¬ 
ing  to  say  this,  when  it  is  exactly  what  the 
Church  believes,  no  more  and  no  less?  Is  it 
useless  to  say  it  when  the  opposite  view  is 
urged  in  some  quarters,  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  in  the  Confession  a  dogma  which 
the  Church  does  not  hold  as  truth  ?  Is  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  that  these  limiting 
clauses  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  section,  to  be  pronounced  not 
only  useless,  but  misleading?  And  further, 
who  is  misled  or  is  likelj’  to  lie  misled  by  these 
explanatory  statements  as  appended  to  the 
Section  ? 

In  respect  to  the  change  in  Chapter  x..  Sec¬ 
tion  iii  ,  Dr.  Warfield  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Church  has  no  right  to  affirm  the  salvation  of 
all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  Biblical  warrant  for  such  an 
affirmation.  His  conclusion  would  be  impera¬ 
tive  if  the  premise  was  accepted.  But  surely 
he  is  aware  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
Church,  and  of  Protestants  generally,  hold  this 
doctrine,  not  on  the  ground  of  feeling  or  of  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness,  as  he  presumes,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  respecting  it. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  Presbyterians  say  that 
the  Scriptural  testimony  in  their  judgment  is 
adequate,  and  they  therefore  wish  their  belief 
incorporate!  in  the  Confession.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  the  case?  Is  this  immense  majority  to 
be  compelled  to  affirm  something  which  it  does 
not  believe,  and  refrain  from  affirming  what  it 
does  believe,  because  a  minority  think  the 
Bible  teaching  insufficient?  On  such  a  point 
can  a  minority  dictate  terms  and  compel  a 
majority  to  set  aside  its  own  judgment  and 
accept  another  which  it  positively  repudiates? 
What  in  the  world  is  a  Creed  for  unless  it  be  an 
expression  of  what  our  Church  as  a  whole  holds 
and  believes  to  be 'the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God? 

Dr.  Warfield  has  other  objections  to  the  re¬ 
port.  There  is  room  for  his  question  whether 
the  words.  By  His  Word  and  Spirit,  are  really 
needful  in  Chapter  vii..  Section  iii.,  but  is  it  not 
hard  to  see  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  this 
section  is  “sadly  marred”  by  their  introduc¬ 
tion?  He  thinks  that  the  distinction  between 
common  and  efficacious  grace  is  obscured  by 
the  “confusing  phraseology”  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Holy  Spirit;  but  is  not  this,  if  it  be  so,  a 
defect  which  the  Presbyteries  can  easily  remedy  ? 
He  judges  that  “  the  language  of  the  two  new 
chapters  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  noble 
contents  of  the  Confession”;  but  is  not  this, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and 
opinion  ?  If  the  Committee  have  done  as  well 
as  they  could,  with  such  language  as  was  at 
their  command,  and  if  what  they  have  written 
is  well  understood  by  plain  people,  and  ex¬ 
presses  to  the  satsfaction  of  the  Church  in  this 
brazen  age  what  the  living  Church  really  be¬ 
lieves,  is  it  worth  while  to  cast  the  whole  aside 
because  it  does  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  that 
golden  age  in  style  when  the  symbols  were  com¬ 
posed 

The  writer  is  by  no  means  unwilling  that  the 
Presbyteries  and  all  the  editors  and  critics  and 
everybody  else  should  examine  word  by  word 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  should  pro¬ 
pose  alterations,  corrections,  erasures,  amend¬ 
ments,  additions,  ad  libitum,  for  the  guidance 
and  help  of  the  Committee  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  Such  a  process  might  be  very  helpful 
in  the  way  of  leading  all  such  assistants  into  a 
livelier  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  such 
a  work,  and  also  into  greater  readiness  to  fall 
in  generously  with  what  the  Committee  have 
thus  far  proposed.  But  he  also  believes  in  all 
sincerity  that  whatever  is  said  at  this  stage  of 
this  very  serious  proceeding,  even  in  the  pages 
of  our  Review,  should  be  said,  not  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  opposition  or  obstruction,  but  in  the 
temper  of  Christian  helpfulness.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  the  Church  intends  to  revise  her  symbols, 
and  is  determined  that  this  Revision  shall  be 
thorough  and  adequate,  within  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  bv  generic  Calvinism;  and  therefore  it 
becomes  the  primary  duty  of  all  parties  not  to 
stand  off  and  criticise,  not  to  embarrass  by  need¬ 
less  strictures  or  severities,  but  to  aid  in  this 
momentous  process  in  every  considerate  and 
brotherly  form.  This  is  now  the  universal  obli¬ 
gation. 


THE  KEFISION  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER 

CONFESSION-IV. 

Bv  the  Bev.  Henry  Van  Dvke,  D.D. 

Minor  Alterations. 

The  Proposed  Reviaion,  in  addition  to  the  two 
new  chapters,  recommends  that  changes  shall 
be  made  in  eighteen  chapters  of  the  Confession. 
Most  of  these  changes  are  slight,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss  them  at  length  in  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Of  some  of  the  minor  alterations,  as  for 
example  the  changes  in  the  chapter  on  Creation, 
the  removal  of  the  word  “popish”  from  the 
section  on  Unlawful  Vows,  and  the  insertion  of 
“ministerial  and  declarative”  to  qualify  the 
power  of  the  keys  in  the  chapter  on  Church 
Censures,  we  may  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
jiow  any  one  can  either  object  to  them  or  be 
eager  in  their  favor. 

Others  are  more  important.  The  change  in 
the  section  on  the  objects  of  prayer  is  a  decided 
improvement.  The  substitution  of  “divine  jus¬ 
tice”  for  “the  justice  of  His  Father”  in  two  pas¬ 
sages  which  refer  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christ, 
removes  a  phrase  which  is  fairly  exposed  to  the 
most  serious  objections  and  misinterpretations. 
The  sections  in  which  the  “  works  done  by  unre¬ 
generate  men”  are  described,  will  be  greatly 
bettered  by  the  proposed  amendments.  Surely, 
it  is  misleading  to  say,  as  the  Confession  does, 
that  though  these  works  are  commanded  by 
God  and  of  good  use  to  themselves  and  others, 

“  they  are  sinful  and  cannot  please  God .  ”  The 
Revision  comes  far  nearer  to  the  truth  when  it 
says  that  because  of  certain  defects  “  they  are 
not  free  from  sin  and  cannot  be  accepted  of 
God.”  In  the  same  spirit  we  should  welcome 
the  recognition,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Fall,  of 
the  “social  and  civil  virtues”  which  exist  in  hu¬ 
manity  under  the  common  operations  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  the  limitation,  in  the  chapter  on 
Effectual  Calling,  of  the  statement  that  “man 
is  altogether  passive  therein,”  by  adding  the 
words  “in  the  act  of  regeneration.”  These 
changes  are  altogether  in  the  direction  of  a 
clearer  and  more  careful  use  of  language  to 
guard  against  grave  and  obnoxious  errors. 

The  addition  to  the  first  chapter  completes  and 
strengthens  the  section  which  refers  to  the  evi¬ 
dences  pf  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
That  section,  and  indeed  the  whole  chapter, 
has  been  justly  praised  as  one  of  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It 
rests  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
our  ultimate  experience  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  .Spirit  in  the  heart.  But  it  recognizes  also  the 
general  arguments  by  which  the  Scripture  evi¬ 
dences  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Among 
them  the  Church  has  always  accepted  and 
valued  those  that  are  drawn  from  “  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  history  and  the  faithful  witness 
of  prophecy  and  miracle.”  And  the  Proposed 
Revision  does  well  in  recommending  that  these, 
evidences  shall  be  named  with  the  others  in  the 
Confession. 

But  I  wish  to  pass  from  these  minor  altera¬ 
tions  to  others  which  affect  matters  of  greater 
consequence,  naming  them  in  the  inverse  order 
of  their  importance,  and  reserving  the  most 
weighty  of  all  for  another  article. 

The  Komen  Catholic  Church. 

The  Confession  contains  two  highly  offensive 
and  apparently  unfounded  statements  in  regard 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  first  is  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  which  declares  that 
“such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  religion 
should  not  marry  with  infidels.  Papists,  or  other 
idolaters.”  The  second  is  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter,  which  calls  the  Pope  of  Rome  “that 
antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdi¬ 
tion.”  It  will  be  a  great  gain  to  have  these 
harsh  phrases  put  away.  The  Proposed  Revi¬ 
sion  does  this,  and  at  the  same  time  firmly 
maintains  our  conviction  that  Christians  ought 
not  to  marry  with  the  adherents  of  false  relig¬ 
ions,  and  our  protest  against  the  claim  of  the 
Pope  to  be  “  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  head  of 
the  Church  universal.” 

The  Covenant  of  Grace. 

A  very  important  amendment  is  suggested  in 
the  third  section  of  the  seventh  chapter.  It 
now  runs  as  follows:  “Man  by  his  fall  having 
made  himself  incapable  of  life  by  that  covenant 
(of  works),  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a 
second,  commonly  called  the  covenant  of  grace, 
wherein  He  freely  offereth  unto  sinners  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith 
in  Him  that  they  might  be  saved,  and  promising 
to  give  unto  all  those  that  are  ordained  unto 
life  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  willing  and 
able  to  believe.”  The  Revision  proposes  to  in¬ 
sert,  immediately  after  the  word  “sinners,”  the 
clause  “by  His  word  and  Spirit.”  Dr.  W.  C. 
Roberts,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  calls 
this  a  statement  of  the  “means”  through  which 
the  offer  is  made,  and  such  a  statement  is 
proper  and  necessary  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
genuine  and  gracious  nature  of  the  offer. 

It  would  be  no  grace  to  sinners  to  offer  them 
salvation  upon  a  condition  which  they  could  not 
possibly  fulfil  without  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  un¬ 
less  the  Spirit  accompanied  the  offer.  If  it  is 
general  and  common  and  free,  the  grace  that 
goes  with  it  must  be  general  and  common  and 
free.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  save  men  if  they 
do  not  resist  it.  Otherwise  the  offer  would  con¬ 
tain  no  opportunity.  It  would  be,  at  least  so 
far  as  some  men  are  concerned,  a  mere  formal 
and  perfunctory  proposal.  In  order  to  vindicate 
its  sincerity,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  one  of  two 
things:  either  that  God 'makes  it  “by  His  word 
and  Spirit,  ”  or  that  He  makes  it  only  to  a 
limited  class.  But  the  latter 'alternative  has 
been  rejected  by  those  who  have  strenuously 
opposed  the  Revision  of  the  Confession.  They 
have  quoted  these  words,  “  wherein  He  offereth 
unto  sinners  life  and  salvation,  ”  as  a  proof  that 
the  Confession  teaches  a  universal  offer  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  add  these  words  which  will  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  and  indisputable  that  we  believe  the  offer 
to  be  genuine  and  graetbus. 

One  other  amendment  would  make  the  section 
still  more  beautiful  and  consistent.  The  last 
clause  speaks  of  God  as  promising  “  to  give  His 
Holy  Spirit  unto  all  those  that  are  ordained 
unto  life.”  That  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  It  lacks  the  fulness  of  the 
promise.  It  stops  short  of  the  gracious  words 
of  Christ  which  rise  at  once  in  our  memory.  It 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read,  “  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  give  His  Holy  Spirit  unto  them  that  ask 
Him”  {Luke  xi.  13). 

Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  has  objected  to  the 
change  in  this  section  on  the  ground  that  it 
“obscures  the  distinction  between  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  common  and  efficacious  grace  ”  But 
this  objection  does  not  seem  to  have  much  force. 
In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  between  the 
operations  of  common  and  efficacious  grace  is 
not  the  point  in  question  here,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  obscured  when  nothing  is 
said  about  it.  Professor  Warfield  probably 
means  that  the  amendment  does  not  explicitly 


recognize  certain  logical  conclusions  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  draw  from  that  distinction. 
Bat  it  would  surely  be  too  much  to  ask  that 
they  should  always  be  stated.  In  the  second 
place,  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  in  regard 
to  this  distinction  is  best  expressed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith: 
“Common  grace  passes  over  into  effectual  grace 
in  proportion  as  the  sinner  yields  to  the  divine 
influence,  so  that  the  work  is  God’s,  not  man’s. 
Effectual  grace  is  that  which  effects  that  which 
common  grace  tends  to  effect.”  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  distinct¬ 
ion.  In  the  third  place,  no  distinction,  how¬ 
ever  valuable,  ought  to  be  made  a  barrier  to  the 
confessional  statement  of  a  truth  which  is 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Bible  certainly  teaches  that  God  in  the 
Gospel  offers  life  and  salvation  to  all  men  by, 
with,  and  through  the  Spirit. 

Elect  Infants. 

The  changes  which  the  Proposed  Revision 
reppmmends  in  the  tenth  chapter,  are  designed 
to  meet  a  very  general  demand  of  the  Church 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Confession  on  two 
points  of  great  importance. 

One  of  these  points  is  the  apparent  condemna¬ 
tion  of  all  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  visi¬ 
ble  Church  of  Christ.  The  fourth  section  of  the 
tenth  chapter  as  it  now  stands  closes  with  the 
words:  “Much  less  can  men  not  professing  the 
Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any  other  way 
whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess ;  and  to 
assert  and  maintain  that  they  may,  is  very  per¬ 
nicious  and  to  be  detested.”  Any  plain  person 
reading  this  clause,  would  naturally  take  it  for 
a  declaration  that  salvation  is  impossible  to 
those  who  do  not  profess  the  Christian  religion. 
This  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  language. 
But  so  good  an  authority  as  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd 
affirms  that  this  is  not  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Indeed  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Church  now  rejects 
this  very  doctrine  of  the  indiscriminate  perdi¬ 
tion  of  “  men  not  professing  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.”  as  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested. 
It  is  no  more  than  simple  honesty,  therefore, 
to  remove  the  phrase  which  appears  to  sanction 
it  from  the  Confession.  We  believe,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  makes  salvation  possible  even  to  those 
who  have  waited  and  longed  for  the  Saviour, 
but  died  without  the  sight.  We  believe,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  that  all  spiritual  life  comes  from 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  every  nation  he  that  fear- 
eth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  Him,  for  Christ’s  sake.  And  this — exactly 
this,  no  more  and  no  less — is  what  the  Proposed 
Revision  means  when  it  says :  “  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other  way  than  by  Christ 
'through  the  Spirit,  however  diligent  men  may 
be  in  framing  their  lives  according  to  the  light 
of  nature  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess.”  < 

The  other  point  to  which  serious  and  urgent 
objection  has  been  made  is  the  phrase  “elect 
infants  dying  in  infancy,  ”  in  the  third  section 
of  tha  tenth  chapter.  This  phrase  has  always 
beenl^sed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chiir^i  as  a  reproach,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  have  taken  it  as  an  implication  that 
someSof  those  who  die  in  infancy  may  be  sent 
to  heU,  inismuch  as  they  are  not  elect.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  intelligence  of  these 
readers,  or  the  justice  of  this  reproach.  It  is 
enough  that  it  has  been  made.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  many  of  the  Wistminster  divines  would 
have  met  it  not  with  a  denial,  but  with  a  de¬ 
fence.  They  would  have  “admitted  the  allega¬ 
tion  and  defied  the  allegator.”  Indeed,  this  is 
practically  what  they  did.  But  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  to-day  meets  that  reproach  in 
another  way;  it  repudiates  with  indignation 
the  doctrine  of  the  perdition  of  infants,  and 
declares  its  faith  that  all  who  die  in  infancy 
are  saved.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says  that  this  is 
the  general  belief  of  Protestants,  in  which  he 
shares,  on  Scriptural  grounds.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  ardent,  pro’.onged,  and  reverent  ap¬ 
plause  with  which  the  General  Assembly  of  1877 
greeted  this  declaration  when  it  was  made  by 
my  honored  father,  in  answer  to  some  ignorant 
and  hostile  statements  in  a  secular  paper.  It 
was  a  mighty  voice  from  the  heart  of  the 
Church. 

Now  since  this  has  become  our  common  faith, 
we  ar^  bound  to  put  it  into  our  common  Con¬ 
fession.  It  is  not  a  small  thing.  It  touches  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race.  It  has  the 
deepest,  and  widest  relations  to  our  conception 
of  the  divine  character  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
vital.  It  is  essential.  The  Church  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  any  revision  in  which  it  is  not 
embodied  and  expressed. 

But  it  is  precisely  to  this  expression  that 
Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  objects,  and  his  objection 
indicates  very  plainly  the  line  which  is  to  be 
taken  by  those  who  are  fundamentally  and  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  any  substantial  revision  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  admits  that  we 
mav  all  cherish  “a  blessed  hope”  in  regard  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  die  in  infancy ;  he 
allows  that  there  are  some  of  us  who  may  hold 
it  as  “a  persona)  conviction,  ”  but  he  says  “  there 
is  no'  iuch  clear  and  direct  Scripture  for  it  as 
will  ^itstify  its  dogmatic  assertion  as  a  Confes¬ 
sional  doctrine.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is 
Profeaaor  Warfield’s  idea  of  a  sufficient  Scrip¬ 
tural  anthority  for  the  assertion  of  a  Confes¬ 
sional  doctrine.  How  much  clear  and  direct 
Scripture,  for  instance,  does  he  adduce  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  baptism  of  infants  ?  There  is  twice 
as  much  in  support  of  the  salvation  of  infants. 
Every  declaration  of  God’s  infinite  love  for  the 
lest  race  of  man  supports  it.  Every  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  infinite  sacrifice  for  a  sinful 
world  supports  it.  Every  appeal  to  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine  equity  and 
mercy  supports  it.  The  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Jonah  (Jonah  iv.  11)  makes  it  impossible  to 
telieve  that  God  will  fail  to  have  mercy  upon 
the  helpless  and  ignorant.  The  words  of  Christ 
to  His  disciples  (Matt,  xviii.  1-4,  10;  Mark  x. 
18-10)  make  it  certain  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  belongs  to  little  children.  The  Church 
has  learned  to  repose  an  instinctive  and  un- 
shakoalde  trust  on  these  words.  It  finds  them 
in  hamiony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Gospel. 
It  see# -in' them  a  glorious  unfolding  of  the 
truth  ^hat  God  is  love.  It  has  been  led  by 
them  bato  the  faith  th&t  all  infants  dying  in 
infancy  are  saved.  And  it  demands  the  privi¬ 
lege — afell  we  not  say  it  recognizes  the  duty — of 
confessipg  this  faith  to  the  world  openly  and 
unmisl^eably . 

The  ftoposed  Revision  does  not  go  one  step 
beyondlhis.  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  does  not  go  so 
far.  HAhas  not  yet  arrived.  Perhaps  there  are 
a  few  Kxhers  who  are  still  belated  and  holding 


back.  Must  the  Church  wait  for  them?  We 
hope  not.  The  time  has  come  for  it  to 
advance  to  the  confession  of  its  belief  in  the 
infinite  and  unsearchable  love  of  God  by 
which  “All  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  all 
other  persons  who  from-  birth  to  death  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry 
of  the  Word,  are  redeemed  by  Christ  and  regen¬ 
erated  by  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and 
where  and  how  He  pleaseth.”  That  is  a  wide 
doctrine ;  and  therefore  we  love  it,  for  we  believe 
t  iiat 

“  There’s  a  wideness  in  God’s  mercy. 

Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea.” 

®ur  Book  ®ablc. 

As  We  Were  Saying.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  With  Illustrations  by  Harry 
Whitney,  McVickar,  and  Others.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1891. 

So  dainty  and  delightsome  a  little  book  may 
it  be  everybody’s  good  hap  to  possess.  The 
great  public  that  has  learned  to  open  Harper’s 
Magazine  first  at  the  page  where  there  is 
always  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  one  of  Mr. 
Warner’s  wise  and  witty  introductory  eSsays  at 
the  opening  of  the  Drawer,  will  find  those  essays 
more  charming  than  ever,  when  bound  together 
in  this  beautiful  little  book,  having  their  exits 
and  their  entrances  in  the  form  of  the  aptest 
and  most  suggestive  of  little  vignettes  and  tail¬ 
pieces.  The  book  is  just  the  right  size  for  the 
coat  pocket  or  the  work-bag.  It  is  just  the 
book  for  the  piazza  or  the  picnic ;  just  the  book 
for  the  idle  hour,  whether  solitary  or  in  com¬ 
pany;  just  the  book  for  the  thoughtful  hour, 
too,  for  Mr.  Warner  knows  well  how  to  give 
weight  and  impulse  to  thoughts  that  are  often 
charged  with  deep  meaning,  even  while  the 
style  may  be  noted  chiefly  for  its  airy  bright¬ 
ness  and  grace. 

Inter-Denominational  Sermons.  A  Series  of 
Sermons  Delivered  in  the  “Old  John-street” 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
city.  By  Prominent  Ministers  of  Different 
Denominations.  Edited  by  Rev.  Wellesley 
W.  Bowdish,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  James  M. 
King,  D.D.,  Secretary  National  League  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions. 
New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton.  1891.  $1.25. 

For  three  successive  winten>,  a  series  of  ser¬ 
mons  have  been  preached  by  ministers  and 
lawyers  of  many  denominations  in  the  old  John- 
street  Church,  which  is  the  mother  church  in 
this  city  of  a  great  denomination.  The  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  last  series  have  been  gathered  into 
a  well  made  volume,  and  are  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  preachers.  Among  them  we  find 
Drs.  Parkhurst,  Gregg,  Cuthbert  Hall,  Stuart 
Dodge,  and  Messrs.  William  E.  Dodge  and 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  of  our  own  Church; 
Drs.  Donald  and  Mackay-Smith  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal;  Drs.  Lyman  Abbott,  Virgin,  Meredith,  and 
several  others  of  the  Congregational;  Drs. 
Dixon,  Thompson,  and  Armitage  of  the  Bap 
tist;  Dr.  Davis  of  the  Reformed,  and  Bishop 
Andrews,  Drs.  Buckley,  Strobridge,  Kendig, 
and  several  others  of  the  Methodist,  includ¬ 
ing  Dr.  Bowdish,  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
and  editor  of  the  volume.  The  sermons  are 
remarkable  fot  strength,  practicality,  devout 
ness,  and  appropriateness  to  the  audience  of 
business  men  to  whom  they  were  preached. 

The  Relation  of  Labor  to  the  Law  of  To- 
Day.  ByXujo  Brentano,  Professor  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Porter 
Sherman,  A.M.  Together  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Translator.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1891.  |1.50. 

The  subject  is  treated  historically,  beginning 
with  a  very  close  study  of  the  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  their  origin,  laws,  conflicts,  and 
relation  to  the  social  order,  and  tracing,  with 
the  degeneration  of  the  guilds  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Law  of  Apprentices,  the  rise  of  the  modern 
labor  question,  and  with  it  the  Trades  Union. 
Brief  sketches  of  notable  labor  reformers  are 
given,  and  then  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject 
are  carefully  discussed;  its  economic  principles, 
the  character  of  labor  as  a  commodity,  the  law 
of  wages,  courts  of  arbitration,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  labor  to  the  law'  as  it  now  exists.  The 
author  flnds  the  solution  of  present  difficulties 
in  universal  freedom.  Dr.  Brentano  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  and  no  English  or 
American  writer  has  written  so  valuable  a  study 
of  trades  unionism  as  he  in  his  former  work. 
The  Labor  Guilds  of  the  Present. 

Life  of  Wiluam  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Late 
Retired  General  U.  S.  A.  By  W.  Fletcher 
Johnson.  Carefully  Reviewed,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Major-General  Howard, 
U.  S.  A.  With  Numerous  Maps  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  Philadelphia:  Hubbard  Brothers. 

.  1891. 

The  work  makes  no  pretence  of  originality; 
its  maker  has  simply  compiled,  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  others,  chiefly  war  correspondents  nr 
editors  and  brother  officers,  such  descriptive 
comment  and  reminiscence  as  in  his  opinion 
would,  when  carefully  woven  together,  give  a 
not  inadequate  view  of  his  hero’s  life  and 
achievements.  Such  a  book  has  doubtless  a 
certain  value,  and  is  likely  to  be  read  by  some 
who  would  find  a  thoughtful,  well  -  conceived 
biography  above  their  level.  Unhappily,  such 
books  are  apt  also  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  a  better  kind  of 
reading,  and  in  this  way  their  influence  upon 
literature  and  upon  those  who  read,  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted. 

A  Decade  of  Christian  Endeavor,  1881-1891. 
By  Rev.  Dwight  M.  Pratt,  Pastor  Willis- 
ton  Church,  Portland,  Maine.  Introduction 
by  Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D  ,  Pastor  First 
Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company. 

A  great  movement  like  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  which  in  ten  short  years  numbers  its 
adherents  by  the  hundred  thousand,  does  not 
come  into  existence  by  an  accident,  or  owe  its 
wondrous  growth  to  an  enthusiasm.  Its  roots 
lie  deep  in  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  had  their 
beginnings  before  even  those  who  earliest  fos¬ 
tered  it  were  aware.  This  little  book  traces 
those  earliest  beginnings,  and  shows  how  the 
needs  of  the  Church  and  the  development  of 
education,  of  missionary  interests,  of  the  social 
nature,  all  conspired  to  give  force  and  impulse 
to  this  movement.  The  rest  of  the  book 
sketches  its  remarkable  history  year  by  year, 
and  gives  some  idea  of  its  potentialities,  not 
only  in  the  spread  and  the  upbuilding,  but  in 
the  unification  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Historical  Evidences  of  the  Old  Testament. 

New  York:  American  Tract  Society. 
Historical  Evidences  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Same. 

Two  admirable  books,  made  up  from  writings 
of  men  whose  knowledge  in  respectof  thesubjects 
of  which  they  treat  is  incontestable.  Such  men 
as  Professors  Sayce  and  Blaikie,  Principal  Cairns 
and  others  on  the  Old  Testament,  Drs.  Bruce, 
Stoughton,  Henri  Meyer,  and  Maclear  on  the 
New,  have  that  to  say  which  is  well  worth's 
hearing,  and  which  comes  with  convincing 
I  force. 
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The  American  Revolution.  By  Jdhn  Fiske. 
Two  Volumes.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Company.  1891. 

'  Professor  Fiske  has  given  the  public  4>ne  more 
history  presented  in  that  style  which  charms 
all  those  who  read  his  writings,  by  the  parity 
of  its  English  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated.  The  author  has  attempted 
neither  to  mention  all  the  events  of  the  war  nor 
to  contribute  entirely  new  facts,  but  rather  “  to 
shape  the  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  empha¬ 
size  relations  of  cause  and  effect  that  are  <rften 
buried  in  the  mass  of  detail.”  Aside  fri>m  the 
narration  of  events,  the  delineation  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  more  prominent  persons  is  espe¬ 
cially  fine.  While  he  considers  everything  in 
Washington  to  be  good  and  noble,  and  he  can 
find  no  words  too  severe  for  censuring  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  traitorous  parvenu,  Charles  Lee, 
towards  Arnold  he  is  just,  and  gives  him  con¬ 
siderably  more  praise  for  his  noble  deeds  than 
the  Continental  Congress  ever  did;  but  when 
the  final  catastrophe  in  Arnold’s  life  comes,  by 
which  his  name  has  become  a  symbol  of  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  trust,  he  is  as  unsparing  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  treachery  as  he  was  gener¬ 
ous  in  extolling  his  bravery.  There  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
which  the  author  believes  to  be  engraved  now 
for  the  first  time,  from  a  miniature  enamelled 
on  copper  by  Henry  Bone,  R.A.  Each  volume 
contains  maps  of  the  more  important  battles, 
these  furnishing  an  important  aid  to  the  reader. 

The  Red  Cord.  From  Creation  to  Christ.  The 
Bible  Story  Made  Plain  to  Young  Readers. 
By  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  New  York:  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company.  50  cents. 

Dr.  Rossiter  compels  the  intelligence  of  his 
young  readers  at  once  by  giving  them  the  clue 
in  a  way  that  arouses  their  interest.  Through 
all  the  rope  made  for  the  English  navy,  he  tells 
them,  there  runs  a  thread  of  red  cord ;  so  in  the 
Bible  there  is  a  Red  Cord  which  binds  toother 
its  histories,  prophecies,  songs,  sayings.  Then 
in  twenty  -  three  brief,  bright  chapters,  with 
that  Red  Cord  always  in  hand,  he  shows  the 
connection  and  the  significance  of  the  Bible  his¬ 
tory,  making  every  word  of  it,  from  be^nning 
to  end,  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Small  as  this  book  is — it  could  be  read 
from  cover  to  cover  in  an  hour — the  youthful 
Bible  student  will  find  it  a  valuable  com¬ 
panion  to  his  reading  of  the  Word  of  God. 

A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians.  By  M6nie  Muriel 
Dowie.  New  York:  Cassell  Publishing 
Company.  |1.5Q 

Everyone  remembers,  that  not  long  ago,  the 
newspapers  were  ringing  with  praises  of  the 
pluck  and  the  energy  and  the  tact  and  the  fear¬ 
lessness  of  the  English  girl,  who  in  something 
near  enough  to  man’s  attire  to  remove  the 
worst  diffiuclties  of  her  undertaking,  explored 
by  herself  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Karpathians. 
Everyone  remembers,  too,  how*  she  made  her 
appearance,  with  her  short  curls  and  her  trET« 
elling  costume  and  her  bright  breezinesB,  on  tbo 
floor  of  a  learned  English  society,  and  took  thd^ 
hearts  of  the  old  geographers,  titled  and  un¬ 
titled,  by  storm.  This  book  is  the  record  of 
her  experiences  and  adventures.  It  is  interesting 
and  clever,  as  bright  and  crisp  as  those  sunny 
curls  which  charmed  the  geographers. 

Three  Oates  on  a  Side  and  Other  Sermons. 
By  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Madison  -  Square  Church,  New  York. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

Dr.  Parkhurst’ s  clear,  keen,  epigrammatic 
style,  brings  the  truths  he  teaches  straight 
home;  his  wide-awake  mind  and  loyally  de¬ 
vout  spirit  are  perpetually  bringing  him  to  new, 
fresh,  forcible  views  of  truth.  His  sermens 
never  fall  on  dull  ears ;  their  flrst  words  arouse 
the  attention  and  awaken  the  mind.  Into 
them  he  puts  so  much  of  his  own  personality, 
that  even  in  printed  form  they  are  quick  with 
the  force  that  personality  only  gives,  and  go 
straight  to  their  mark,  like  the  stone  slung 
from  the  young  David’s  sling.  The  present 
collection  is  full  of  new  thoughts,  some  of  them 
the  product  of  i^ent  interests  and  experiences. 

Left  with  a.  Trust.  By  Nettie  Hollis.  The 
Cousins.  By  Emma  Leslie.  Young  People’s 
,  Library.  Illustrated.  Oakland,  California: 
Pacific  Press  Publishing  Company.  60  cents. 

Two  short  stories;  the  first  and  longest  tells 
of  a  family  that  has  had  losses.  A  year’s  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  father  from  home  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  the  loss  good.  He  leaves 
each  one  of  his  children  in  trust  with  a  duty, 
by  which  they  are  to  help  their  mother  and  one 
another  in  his  absence.  The  story  tells  very 
pleasantly  how  this  is  done.  The  second  story 
gives  two  families,  the  one  rich,  the  other  poor, 
the  moral  bping  that  money  cannot  buy  every¬ 
thing.  This  has  been  told  quite  as  well  many 
times  before. 

Enoush  Writers:  An  Attempt  Towards  a 
History  of  English  Literature.  By 
Henry  Morley,  D.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London.  Vol.  VII.  From 
Caxton  to  Coverdale.  New  York:  Cassell 
Publishing  Company.  $1.50.  - 

The  volume  covers  the  period  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  the  Reformation,  the  period  that  saw 
the  discovery  of  America,  the  spread  of  printed 
books,  the  rise  of  fhe  English  drama,  the  birth 
of  modem  political  ideas,  and  the  authorized 
printing  of  an  English  Bible.  Of  the  general 
character  and  scope  of  this  good  series,  we 
have  more  than  once  given  a  idea. 

My  Counsellor.  Holy  Scripture  Arranged  as 
Morning  and  Evening  Meditations  Through¬ 
out  the  Year.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons. 

A  Scripture  text  heads  the  top  of  every  page 
as  a  sort  of  keyhote  or  golden  text  of  the  read¬ 
ing.  Other  selections  on  the  same  topic  follow 
in  paragraphs,  the  selections  being  distinguished 
by  dashes.  Chapter  and  verse  are  given  in  the 
margin.  Red  lines,  capitals  and  edges,  and  thin 
India  paper,  make  4hi8  dainty  little  book  a 
pleasure  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a  comfort  to  the 
heart. 

A  Class  Book  of  Bibucal  History  and  Orog¬ 
raphy.  With  Numerous  Maps.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  S.  Os'oom,  LL.D.  New  York: 
American  Tract  Society.  $1.25. 

Like  all  the  publications  on  Biblical  subjects, 
of  this  excellent  Society,  this  book  is  a  safe 
and  accurate  guide  to  the  Bible  student.  It  is 
entirely  elementary,  ma  es  no  attempt  at  recon¬ 
ciling  the  text  of  Scripture  with  modem  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  confines  itself  simply  to  making  clear 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text  as  far  as  his¬ 
torical  and  geographical  facts  are  concerned. 
The  type  is  clear  and  open,  though  the  paper  is 
rather  heavy  and  dark  in  color. 

On  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Beatrice  Whitby.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  1891. 

The  author  of  the  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen¬ 
wick  has  collected  into  a  very  daintily  made 
volume,  a  number  of  short  stories  with  which 
the  readers  of  magazines  are  already  familiar. 
Miss  Whitby,  who  is  an  Englishwoman,  writes  a 
preface  especially  addressed  to  her  American 
readers. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  UNION  SEMINARY.  idence,  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  Trinity  or 
„  ,  .  ,  r.  ■  .  ui-  u  j  Unity  in  the  Godhead,  Dr.  Smith  brings  to- 

Union  Theological  Seminary  was  established  “Antecedents  of  Redemption.” 

to  represent  men  of  moderate  opimons.  The 

design  was  that  the  theology  taught  t^ere  should  essential  agreement,  both 

not  run  to  extremes  m  either  direction.  Per-  unconditional  election,  of  course,  and 

haps  the  theology  of  the  Auburn  Declaration  bo^h  in  the  infralapsarian  sense.  Dr.  Smith  lays 
would  come  as  near  to  what  ^e  founders  had  emphasis  on  the  order  of  decrees, 

in  their  eye  as  a^  other,  first  two  in-  preference  is  for  that  of  the  school 

cumbents  of  the  Theological  Chair,  Dr.  Henry  lacing  redemption,  or  at  least 

Whiteand.Dr.HenryB.Smith.  It  . s  generally  atonement,  before  election.  As  the  careful 
allowed,  were  in  full  sympathy  with  this  idea  be  amplifies  more,  if  he 

and  the  latter  o  tie  wo,  in  is  ys  em  o  does  not  recognize  more  clearly  than  Dr.  Shedd, 
Chri8tian,Theology,  constructed  after  the  Christ-  interrelation  of  things  in  the  decree,  and  in 
ological  Method,  and  characterized  not  more  by  conditioned  upon 

breadth  of  Scholarship  than  hy  thorough  grasp  ^ 

of  material,  profundity  of  view  and  clear-  ^.^^ditional. 

ness  of  statement,  is  regarded  as  having  fixed  v 

,  ,  j  .  •  *  iu  •  fi-  The  Realism  held  by  the  two  in  common, 

the  type  of  doctrine  for  the  institution.  .  .  i  ^  .u 

.  .  u  *  «  r'l.oir  iiio  brings  them  into  close  s}'mpathy  when  they 

The  latest  incumbent  of  the  Chair,  the  Kev.  «>  ,  •  •  „i  Wo..v, 

rw  C.U  jj  .u  .u  1  .1  come  to  treat  the  problem  of  original  sin.  Each 

Dr.  Shedd,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  by  ....  •  * 

,  .  ...  1-  -.u  .t  •  repudiates  the  maxim  of  the  Federal  school 

many  as  being  out  of  line  with  this  succession,  u  .  .  ,  *  i  „o  ” 

.  ......  .  ,,  .,  ..  that  “sin  IS  ours  because  imputed  to  us.  niain- 

lust  as  in  all  probability  he  would  consider  his  ,  .  .  .  i  *i  *  in  ne 

^  ,  .  taming  strenuously  that  it  is  imputed  to  us 

eminent  predecessors  as  themselyes,  in  some  , 

^  ^  ...  ...  . ,  because  it  is  ours.”  Each  favors  traducianism 

rMpects,  out  of  Imo  with  that  more  reuorable  „e.tiou(.m,  as  the  theory  ou 

suCMBsion,  commg  down  through  the  ages,  to  I,  accounted  for. 

which  he  may  well  claim  to  belong.  He  has  not,  „  „  ,  ...  n 

...  ,  ,  a  .1.  -a  j  Dr.  Smith,  however,  was  in  full  sympathy  with 

ind^,  HO  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  made 

public  choice  of  any  living  theologians  as  his  a  more  philosophical  basis,  not  hesitating 

confederates  in  preference  to  h.s  predecessors,  ^  whatever  there 

but  thej^pular  verdict,  at  any  rate  pute  him  the  doctrine  of  Placeus;  accept- 

among  the  extreme  repr^entatives  of  that  type  .  imputation”  in  order  to 

of  Calvinism  which  in  this  country  g^^^  his  dissent  from  the  school  of  Turretin; 

the  name  of  Old  School.  Of  course  it  is  for  ,  ,.  ,  .  _ 

.  .  ,  „  ,  a-  -a-  u  a  •  av.  aud  by  uo  means  disposed  to  concede  that  by 

him  to  fix  hiB  own  relative  position,  but  m  the  a  *•  #  av...  «...  rooi  imnn 

,  ,  j  '  a-  i  u-  this  construction  of  the  doctrine  the  real  impu- 

absence  of  express  declarations  from  him—  ,  „  fhoir 

,  ,  ...  .  ,  .  a  ai.  a  tatioo  of  the  sin  of  the  first  parents  to  tueir 

declarations  which  as  an  independent  authority  •«  j  ti,o 

,  ai-  11  1  a  1  au-  posterity  was  sacrifaced.  Dr.  Shedd,  on  the 

he  would  not  be  likely  to  make — something  may  jo-  lai...  om  ai.o 

,  y  1.  .  au  J  a  other  hand,  in  defining  what  he  regards  as  the 

be  attempted  by  another,  on  the  ground  not  u  u-  on  mw-trama 

,  ,  ^  ...  ,  .  ...  ,  a  stricter  view,  pushes  his  realism  to  an  extreme 

only  of  some  familiarity  with  his  writings,  but  .•  i.  o  -au  ..a 

,  ^  at.  -ai-  au  •  at  •  L  •  to  which  Dr.  Smith  was  not  prepared  to  go, 

of  a  strong  sympathy  with  them  m  their  mam  ,  , 

a  a  j  au  L-  a  »  au-  a'  1  ™  thid  makcs  statements  in  regard  to  the  numen- 

cumut.  Aul  tl>P  »bju«  of  th..  urtiole  w.  1  to  posMrity,  aud  the 

to  .how  that  the  populM-  judgmeut  upou  the  the  origiual 

pom  loqires  on  win  error,  a  m  miw  re  ,y,,.rence  of  human  nature,  of  which  hi.  prede- 


spects  Dr.  Shedd  has  joined  on  where  his  imme- 


cessor  probably  would  have  beeu  willing  to 


diate  predecessor  left  off,  and  that  m  a  true  "  ^  _  chotIH  fi<» 

1  o  a.  L  L  1  a  au  TT  •  a  .aa  graut  him  a  monopoly.  Still,  Dr.  Shedd  de¬ 
classification  he  belongs  to  the  Union  type  of  ®  au  a  au  a  v...  Prio-arHa 

a.  .  ...  ai-  a  ai.  a  #  clares  that  the  argument  by  which  Edwards 

theology  rather  than  to  that,  for  instance,  a  ui-  u  al.  r  a  au  a 

.....  ,  .  .  -n.  .  seeks  to  establish  the  fact  that  Adam  and  his 

which  18  taught  at  Princeton.  ...  „  ,  . ,  _ „  „,„„™a,„a 

n  U  IJ  au  T.  a.w,-ai,  ai,o+  +!..<.  ai.:,,!,  posterity  are  “one  and  the  same”  (an  argument 
1.  He  holds  with  Dr.  Smith  that  the  think-  ^  ^  •  j-  a  au  av.oa  ai.m 

.  1.  -1  !-•  1  UK  a-  1  1  j  a««  designed  to  vindicate  the  position  that  the  indi- 

er’s  philosophical  affinities  are  largely  deter-  .  •  a  ; _ ^ 

f_.  ,  .  •  au  1  -1  a-  ipu-  ;  „  vidual  does  not  come  into  being  with  a  aoume 

minative  of  his  theological  position.  This  is  a  .  .  aw„mwr,wr.aa:r.,. 

,  .j  a..-  uTi-  a  *  r.  a  •  »  A-  guilt,  VIZ.,  the  guilt  of  the  first  transgression 

leading  idea  of  his  History  of  Doctrine,  and  is  ^  .  \  j  -a  ai.o4^  aKm  min  nf 

ai.  u  j-  •  »  au  and  also  of  his  own  depravity ;  that  the  sin  of 

illustrated-  at  length  by  his  discussion  of  the  •  .•  -j  ,  a  u-  au  •  ^a  ai,n  /.nnamnnanna 
.  _  .  xn  .  •  a  •  a  a  1-  •  au  the  individual  at  birth  js  not  the  consequence 

infiuence  of  Platonico-Aristotelianism  upon  the  u  a  »  ai,  u.n.nn  haa 

*i.:nW.n.a  ..r  aUn  ni.,ima;„n  nmnanximm  Will.  Ha  of  Adum’s  stu,  but  of  tho  coHshtuted  utiton  be¬ 


thinking  of  the  Christian  centuries.  With  Dr.  T,  T  a 

„  ...  ,  ...  ,  _ _ _ j  tween  the  head  of  the  race  and  the  members)  18 

Smith,  so  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  he  i  a- 

w  1  j  TJi  a*^  i.-  wn  »a  -  „n.nn.w  ai.n  “  profond  and  truthful  a  speculation  as  ever 

acknowledges  Plato  as  his  master  among  the  a  j  #  u-  ■  a»  /Tl,..nin„inoi  Ti'mmonm 

•  a  •  ^  a  j  r.  1  •  j  tu _ ^A  emanated  from  his  mind  (Theological  Essays, 

ancients,  Kant  and  Coleridge  among  the  mod-  xi  u  ij  ai.„a  oor, 

’  ,  .  .  •  an  1  „  259).  He  holds,  moreover,  that  “no  one  can 

ems.  (See  his  admirable  essay  on  “Coleridge  ,  ,  ..  „a 

,  j  FTo.  I  wiai.  Tiw  follow  the  tremendous  cogency  of  that  logic  by 

as  a  Philosopher  and  Theologian.”)  With  Dr.  ......  a  i.  j  *  xt  i  j 

c  au  u  j  au  T>  I-  •  a,,  which  the  great  head  of  New  England  theology 

Smith  he  sides  with  Realism  in  preference  to  *  •  a  a  au  aum 

XT  •  1-  •  au  a  u..i„=a;«  .i„u„a«  cruslies  to  its  minutest  fibre  the  Arminian  the- 

Nominahsm  in  the  great  scholastic  debate,  and  ...  a  a-  j  au  a _ j-Jo..  maoam 

..  au  u-  a  A  _ ory  of  indetermination  and  the  Armmian  state- 

equally  with  his  eminent  predecessor  contends  '^a.auoa-  <  -  i-  '  •au....a 

.  .  *  u  r  #  o,./!  ai «  Uo,  ment  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  without 

for  a  reasoned  system  of  belief,  and  the  har-  .  .  .u  a  au  _ ^oa 

u  a  *  -au  A  ujiooowvUw.  fojau  perceiving  that  there  was  a  most  profound 

mony  between  faith  and  philosophy.  Faith  „a 

,  ,  ,  j-  ao  auo  A  .  harmony  and  agreement  between  the  mind  at 

precedes  knowledge,  according  to  the  Augus-  „  ^  .  au  •  j  a  tx  a  j  Wooa 

“  .  — . , -  ,w  . .  ,m  — -  Northampton  and  the  minds  at  Dort  and  West- 

tinian  dictum,  but  it  only  holds,  in  a  closed  ,  x,  oaav 

aiAAuu  u.uc»m,  J  ’  minster  (Theological  Essays,  344). 

and  involuted  form,  what  may  be  expanded  ..  a-  *  au  j  a  •  #  aum 

•  a  au  a-a  _ _ „..a  ,...1  ,r.o.rT.n.<.n/i  7.  lu  the  constructiou  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

into  the  scientific  statement,  and  so  .commend  ...  au  .  •  a  ^  •  a 

itself  to  the  universal  reason  of  men.  will-that  point  of  prime  importance- 

2.  Both  of  these  distinguished  divines  laid  the  again  at  one.  Each 

foundation  for- their  theological  views  by  wide  dichotomizes  taking  the  moral  affections  into 
investigations  in  the  field  of  history,  being  ad-  ‘he  wUl  instead  of  separating  them  from  i 
vanced  in  each  case  to  the  Chair  of  Theology  each  finds  the  essential  and  resigns  We 
through  that  of  History.  With  Dr.  Shedd  it  is  choice  for  the  soul  in  the  inclination  the  tm- 
true  Lt  a  sojourn  in  the  department  of  New  Wanenf  prc/ercnce  mthe^  than  in  the  execu- 
Testament  exegesis  intervened,  which  has  given  Dr.  Shedd  h^  given  his  views  at 

to  the  public  his  masterly  commentary  on  the  length  in  his  Dogmatic  Theology  as  well  as 
Epistte  to  the  Romans-as  an  offset  to  which  it  throughout  his  volum^  of  sermons  especial  y 
may  be  noted  that  for  some  time  in  early  life  ‘he  “Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man;  concisely 
Dr.  Smith  taught  Hebrew  at  Andover.  But  article  on  Original  Sin 

the  point  remains  that  in  each  case  historical  republished  in  his  “Theological  Essays  And 


studies  largely  shaped  the  theological  thinking. 
No  one  can  read  Dr.  Shedd’ s  “History  of  Chris- 


no  student  of  Dr.  Smith  wdll  ever  forget  his  cor¬ 
rection  of  Edwards  on  this  point  (his  correction, 


tian  Doctrine”  without  feeling  that  his  theology  ‘hat  is,  of  Edwards’  Work  on  the  Will  by  his 
is  all  there.  The  writer,  in  fact,  has  always  felt  Work  on  the  Religious  Affections),  or  his  pro- 
that  he  sat  under  him  as  a  theological  teacher,  sympathy  with  the  Taste  school  of 

though  It  was  only  for  a  single  year,  when  he  New  England  theology  over  the  school  of  the 
was  giving  the ’contents  of  the  historical  vol-  Exercisers. 

umes  since  published,  as'  a  course  of  lectures  in  Thus  our  two  authors  are  closely  united  in  re- 
Andover  Seminary.  And  Dr.  Smith’s  edition  Rard  to  this  particular,  while  separated  widely 
“  with  large  additions”  of  the  Edinburgh  trans-  frona  that  view  which  considers  the  will  as  the 
lation  of  “Hagenbach’s  History  of  Doctrines,”  “faculty  of  single  choices,”  to  which  such  cur- 
exhibits  the  same  familiarity  with  the  course  of  rency  has  been  given  by  the  teachings  of  the 
doctrinal  discussion  in  the  Church.  Scotch  philosophy.  Dr.  Smith,  howevei,  fol- 

Thus  “Historic  Calvinism,”  that  much  abused  lowing  Edwards,  perceives  a  value  in  the  dis- 
phrase,  is  with  each  of  them  not  simply  the  tinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  and 
system  formulated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  inability  which  Dr.  Shedd  is  not  disposed  to 
finding  its  most  complete  expression  in  the  recognize,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to 
abundant  symbolic  literature  of  that  period,  ®ay  that  many  of  the  latter’s  nice  discrimina- 
but  it  is  its  same  system  farther  back,  in  its  tions  under  this  head,  virtually  assume  it  and 
roots  and  sources,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Pauline  upon  it. 

epistles,  and  coming  down  through  all  the  8.  'On  the  question  of  the  nature  of  virtue 
master-minds  of  the  race,  Augustine,  Anselm,  there  is  again  a  difference.  With  Dr.  Shedd 
Aquinas,  Calvin,  Howe,  and  Edwards.  The  the  idea  of  “right”  is  ultimate,  while  Dr.  Smith, 
difference  between  them  at  this  point,  so  still  faithful  to  Edwards,  analyzes  virtue  into  a 
far  as  there  is  any,  is  that  Dr.  Shedd  would  “love  of  being  in  general,”  though  taking  great 
probably  regard  the  particulars  in  which  Ed-  pains  to  exclude  from  this  all  utilitarian  ele- 
wards  diverged  from  his  predecessors  as  a  ments.  As  to  the  end  of  God  in  creation.  Dr. 
departure  from  the  true  succession,  while  Dr.  Smith  did  not  think  it  wise  to  say,  as  Dr. 
Smith  held  them  to  be  a  legitimate  development,  Shedd  does,  that  it  has  in  view  the  glory  of 
and  the  Edwardean  statement  of  the  system,  God  as  displayed  in  the  contrasted  attributes  of 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  had  been  made  justice  and  benevolence.  He  thought  this  state- 
up  to  his  time.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  ment  artificial  and  embarrassing, 
the  historic  element  is  present  in  the  theology  Naturally,  from  these  starting  points,  their 
of  all  our  seminaries,  but  it  can  probably construction  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement 
said  with  ti;uth  that  none  of  our  workers  in  the  differs,  at  least  so  far  as  form  is  concerned, 
dogmatic  field  have  received  so  large  an  infu-  Dr.  Smith  found  the  distinction  between  public 
sion  of  the  historic  spirit,  and  have  sought  so  and  distributive  justice  useful.  Dr.  Shedd 
faithfully  in  their  thinking  to  be  in  touch  with  discards  it  for  theological  purposes,  and  simply 
“the  race  as  distinguished  from  the  individual,”  “postulates”  the  principle  of  substitution.  Yet 
as  tha  two  whose  characteristics  are  here  made  probablv  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  main  Dr. 
the  subject  of  comparison.  «  Smith  could  have  endorsed  that  admirable  trea- 

8.  Concerning  inspiration,  it  is  hardly  neces-  tise  of  his  successor,  “  The  Atonement  a  Satisfac- 
sary  to  compare  them.  Both  hold  the  tradi-  ^tion  for  the  Ethical  Nature  of  both  God  and 
tional  view,  but  in  the  way  that  brings  out  Man,”  and  that  Dr.  Shedd  would  not  find  any 
the  analogy  between  the  Word  written  and  the  great  difficulty  in  the  position  that  the  ends  of 
Word  as  the  living  Christ,  the  point  of  compar-  the  system  are  what  are  had  in  view  in  the 
ison  consisting  in  the  divine-human  element  in  atoning  work,  provided  these  ends  are  defined 
each.  With  Dr.  Smith  inspiration  was  plenary,  as  having  respect  to  holiness  instead  of  happi- 
i.  e,  extending  to  all  particulars,  but  not  ver-  ness.  And,  differ  as  they  may,  these  two  think- 
bal,  because  the  term  “verbal”  smacks  too  era  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  either  of  them 
much  of  dictation  and  of  a  mecfianical  method,  is  to  those  who  so  exalt  the  covenant-  rela- 
He  recommended  to  his  classes  “  Coleridge’ s  Con-  tionship  as  the  principal  thing  in  the  atoning 
feesions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,  ”  hut  under  pro-  work,  and  who  insist  upon  the  strict  parallel 
test.  Dr.  Shedd  reaches  similar  conclusions  by  between  Adam  and  Christ  in'  the  matter  of 
accepting  the  term  “verbal,”  but  carefully  dis-  federal  headships  as  the  basis  of  imputation, 
tinguishing  it  from  dictation.  “Verbal”  with  The  powerful  blows  with  which  both  in  his 
him  means  that  the  Spirit,  in  controlling  the  Dogmatic  Theology  and  in  his  Commentary  on 
thought,  by  necessity  controls  the  language.  Romans,  Dr.  Shedd  has  shattered  this  doctrine 
Yet  the  thought  and  language  are  the  writer’s  of  the  strictly  parallel  headships,  is  one  of  the 
own,  and  partake  of  all  his  characteristics,  greatest  services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the- 


(Dogmatic  Theology,  I.,  89-93.) 

4.  As  to  theological  method.  Dr.  Smith  em¬ 
phasizes  the  Christological  principle,  while  Dr. 


ology,  and  shows  unmistakably  where  lie  his 
closest  affiliations. 

This  determines  again  the  relative  position  of 


Shedd  sets  it  aside,  holding  that  such  a  method  the  two  men  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
is  “fractional,”  and  “builds  the  science  of  the-  Atonement.  Dr.  Smith  allowed  no  one  to  mis- 
ology  on  one  of  its  divisions.”  “The  true  take  him  in  this  respect.  He  was  for  a  General 
method  of  investigation  in  theological  science  Atonement  out  ana  out.  And  Dr.  Shedd  is  not 
being  structural,  the  principal  divisions  will  be  far  behind  him.  He  does  not  restrict  himself 
suggested  by  the  objects  themselves”  (Dogmatic  to  the  position  that  the  work  of  Chidst  is  “suffi- 
Theology,  I.,  5,  6).  And  the  difference  here,  cient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered  to  all.” 
ot  course,  is  not  unimportant  in  its  relation  to  Some  of  his  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
the  spirit  of  the  system.  Some  will  think,  work  in  “satisfying  divine  justice  for  human 
doubtless,  that  Dr.  Smith,  by  reason  of  his  sin,”  and  “cancelling  the  claims  of  the  law 
method,  bad  a  peculiar  right  to  name  his  work  upon  all  mankind,”  are  of  the  most  sweeping 
the  “System  of  Christian  Theology.”  Yet  this  character  (Dogmatic  Theology,  II.,  410,  487). 
difference  is  only  formal  after  all.  The  same  In  discussing  the  particular  question  of  “ex¬ 
material  is  used  by  each  author,  and  grouped  tent,”  he  clings  more  closely  to  the  traditional 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  principal  diver-  view,  but  his  general  position  of  “unlimited 
gence  being  that  what  Dr.  Shedd  discusses  in-  atonement  and  limited  redemption”  leaves  but 
dependently,  under  the  heads  of  The  Divine  little  to  be  desired  under  this  head. 

Nature  and  Attributes,  Decrees,  Creation,  Prov-  9.  What  is  called  the  Ordo  Salutis  furnishes 


still  another  point  for  comparison.  The  late 
Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  his  “Popular  Lectures  on 
Theological  Themes,”  repeats  the  statement 
whioh  he  had  previously  made  in  a  noted  Re¬ 
view  article,  that  “justification  precedes  regen¬ 
eration.”  This,  Dr.  Shedd,  in  “noticing”  the 
volume,  pointedly  criticizes  and  condemns. 
Regeneration,  he  contends,  comes  first  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  faith  is  a  holy  act,  which 
is  again  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  institution 
with  w’liich  he  has  so  long  a  time  been  identi¬ 
fied,  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  competing 
schools. 

Other  points  might,  perhaps,  be  noticed,  but 
those  given  must  suffice.  Ou  the  whole,  it  may 
confidently  be  said  that  the  theology  of  Union 
Seminary  has  not  been  diverted  seriously  from 
its  former  channel  by  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
Shedd.  That  this  latest  incumbent  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Chair  of  that  institution  has  been  disposed 
to  connect  himself  more  closely  with  the  West¬ 
minster  divines  than  w’ith  those  who  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  present  generation  in  the 
working  of  the  American  mind  upon  the  problems 
of  the  ages,  is  undeniable.  He  is  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  good  which  Dr.  Smith  recognizes  in 
much  New  England  theologizing.  And  this  is 
one  thing  that  has  thrown  his  sympathies  and 
efforts  against  the  movement  now'  in  progresg 
for  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith- 
But  that  this,  or  his  high  admiration  for  lead, 
ing  names  in  other  theological  schools,  puts 
him  out  of  touch  with  his  distinguished  prede¬ 
cessor  at  Union  is  by  no  means  so  evident. 
From  the  view-point  of  another  generation  it  is 
the  agreements  of  these  able  defenders  of  the 
faith  that  will  be  obvious,  rather  than  the 
differences;  and  all  will  acknowledge,  that 
down  to  the  present.  Union  Seminary  has  been 
guided  by  one  intellectual  as  well  as  one  spirit¬ 
ual  type  of  man.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  with¬ 
out  disparagement  to  institutions  where  other 
traditions  prevail,  and  where,  from  the  first, 
another  modification  of  Calvinism  has  been 
taught.  Thomas  Nichols. 

GLEN  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  Sojourns  of  two  successive 
summers  at  this  new  health  resort,  prompt  me 
by  their  pleasure  and  profit  to  write  of  it. 

The  Sanitarium  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  ever 
fair  Seneca  Lake,  from  classic  Geneva,  where 
you  and  I,  Brother  Dey,  began  our  professional 
careers ;  you  as  a  budding  editor,  I  as  a  strip¬ 
ling  pastor.  The  stretch  of  beautiful  water, 
embosomed  among  the  hills,  is  under  the  eye 
with  constantly  varying  and  charming  aspects. 
The  village  of  Watkins  nestles  among  the  trees 
below,  o’ertopped  by  its  spires,  and  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  its  business  scarcely  reach  us. 
Even  the  whistle  and  roll  of  cars  and  steamer 
are  pleasantly  modulated  by  distance. 

Three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  on  the 
projecting  hill  slope,  stands  the  Sanitarium. 
Originally  a  four  storied  hrick  building  with 
wings,  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  benefi¬ 
cent  institution  for  the  scientific  treatment  of 
certain  classes  of  diseases,  and  for  the  rest  and 
recuperation  of  the  wearied.  Its  patrons  have 
become  so  numerous,  that  a  large  annex  has 
just  been  completed,  connected  with  the  main 
edifice  by  a  long,  enclosed  corridor.  The  whole 
house  and  it  complete  bathing  department,  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  the 
hills,  and  salt  and  iron  springs  of  great  value 
are  on  the  premises.  At  the  back  and  side  is 
a  beautiful  grove,  thick  Vith  pines,  amid  the 
balsamic  air  of  which  patients  walk  and  swing 
their  hammocks.  Adjacent  to  this  is  a  rural 
cemetery,  laid  out  like  a  park,  with  winding 
and  ascending  and  descending  avenues.  And 
right  beyond,  a  half  mile  from  the  Sanitaftum, 
is  the  chief  entrance  to  the  famed  W^(kin’s 
Glen,  which  receives  thousands  of  excursionists 
and  tourists  each  year.  No  situation  in  beauty 
and  variety  of  natural  surroundings  codld  be 
better  chosen  for  a  health  resort. 

The  Sanitarium  has  been  recently  organized 
under  the  care  of  medical  men  of  repute  and 
experience.  Clifton  contributed  Dr.  King; 
Danville,  Dr.  Leffingwell,  and  the  efficient  and 
courteous  manager,  his  brother.  Dr.  Hunter 
was  an  established  practitioner  of  New  York 
city.  With  these  are  associated  Dr.  Miriam 
Gardner,  a  most  kindly  Christian  lady,  and  Dr. 
Woodruff,  a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  air  pas¬ 
sages. 

All  the  rarieties  of  baths,  with  electricity  and 
massage  as  auxiliary,  are  in  use.  The  general 
atmosphere  of  the  place  is  that  of  cultured  and 
reposeful  Christian  society,  and  it  is  advancing 
upon  right  lines.  Hither  let  many  of  the  sick 
and  prostrate  come  with  hopefulness.  And  if 
there  are  brethren  in  the  ministry  needing  med¬ 
ical  treatment,  or  only  a  restful  and  invigorating 
vacation,  let  them  come  here,  and  they  will  be 
met  by  not  only  careful,  but  generous  consider¬ 
ation.  Moreover,  the  Presbyterians  of  Watkins 
will  greet  them.  They  have  an  excellent  church 
edifice,  largely  the  costly  gift  of  the  Magee 
family,  whose  names  are  identified  with  the 
place.  It  has  been  lately  redecorated  and  re¬ 
furnished,  and  has  the  ministry  of  Rev.  B.  K. 
Douglass,  a  very  fraternal  man. 

Edwin  A.  Bclkley. 

August  25, 1881. 

THE  FIRST  ANTI-SLAVERY  PAPER. 

Metuchen,  K.  J.,  Aug.  27, 1891. 

Editor  of  The  Evangeust:  As  a  native  of 
East  Tennessee,  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  reminiscences  of  my  friend.  Rev.  Samuel 
Sawyer.  His  co-presbyter.  Rev.  E.  P.  Wells, 
was  my  pastor  at  Jonesboro.  As  a  boy,  I  well 
remember  the  reports  of  the  bold  stand  Mr. 
Sawyer  took  at  Rogersville  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed.  But  in  his  last  letter  he  falls  into  an 
error,  which  for  the  sake  of  “  the  truth  of  history  ” 
should  be  corrected.  Benjamin  Lundy  was 
brought  to  Jonesboro  as  a  printer  only,  by 
Elihu  Embree.  Mr.  Embree,  a  Quaker,  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  anti-slavery  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lundy  was  only  a  printer  then, 
employed  by  Mr.  Embree.  He  afterwards  es¬ 
tablished  a  similar  paper  at  Greenville,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  associated  with  Garrison  at 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Embree  deserves  the  honor 
The  picture  of  him  which  I  have,  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  decision  and  independ¬ 
ence,  who  could  write  in  the  Emancipator,  “I 
shall  endeavor  to  know  what  is  right  and  do  if 
dreading  no  consequences.  Do  good  because  it 
is  good,  not  because  men  call  it  good.” 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  shown  a  bound  volume 
of  the  paper  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Embree, 
who  lives  near  Jonesboro.  The  heading  is, 
“The  EmancipatiA,  Jonesboro,  4  mo.,  1820. 
Elihu  Embree,  Editor  and  Proprietor.”  Mr. 
Embree  was  very  explicit  as  to  the  contents  of 
his  paper:  “This  paper  is  especially  designed  to 
advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  publish  the 
constitutions  and  proceedings  of  emancipation 
societies,  and  the  speeches  of  those  in  C!on- 
gress  advocating  it.” 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  the  editor 
professes  that  he  expects  (like  other  periodical 
editors)  to  live  much  on  the  borrow.  He  re¬ 
minds  subscribers  that  “All  communications  by 
mail  to  the  editor,  must  be  directed  as  follows : 
Elihu  Embree,  Postmaster,  Embree  Iren 
Works,  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.  By  this  means 
the  postage  will  be  free  both  to  and  from  the 
editor,  the  Government  bearing  the  exjpense, 
as  it  righteously  ought,  of  distributing  t  these 
communications  through  the  country  fc^  the 


purpose  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  reform  from  imposing  unconditional  slav¬ 
ery  on  a  portion  of  its  subjects.” 

The  last  words,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Emancipator  before  he  died,  were  prophetic; 
“The  slavery  of  the  African  in  the  United 
States,  if  continued  a  few  generations  longer, 
will  produce  such  scenes  of  misery  and  destruc¬ 
tion  for  our  posterity  to  wade  through,  as  have 
not  been  exceeded  iu  the  history  of  man.  It  is 
not  to  produce  or  hasten  this  epoch  that  I  pub¬ 
lish  this  paper,  but  to  do  my  part  in  this,  my 
day,  to  avert  the  impending  storm.”  Then  he 
died.  Honor  to  the  man  who  did  as  he  did. 

J.  G.  Mason. 

LETTERS  FROM  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Sawyer. 

How  the  S200,000  Wurth  of  the  Property  of  Rev.  F. 
A.  Rohh  DiHappeareU— Fish  Time  at  Nubbin  Ridge 
— Two  WeekH  Campaign  and  its  Fruits — Dr.  Ross 
Settled  at  Chattanooga — Chattanooga  Then  and 
Now — The  Steep  Incline  up  Lookout  Mountain— 
The  Gradual  Ascent  15-mlle  Railroad— Mammoth 
Lookout  Inn— Tennessee  Bar  Association — Mu¬ 
seum  of  War  Relics — Meeting  with  an  Old  Friend. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  August,  1891. 

Editor  Evangelist:  In  the  summer,  I  think 
of  1854,  word  came  to  me  that  Rev.  F.  A.  Ross 
had  been  stripped  of  all  his  property.  Provi¬ 
dence  had  entrusted  him  with  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  property,  including 
the  value  of  his  slaves.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  slaves  he  had  freed  and  sent  to  Liberia. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  he  had  invested  and  ex¬ 
hausted  in  his  cotton  factory,  entrusting  its 
management  to  others.  A  man  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  owed  him  twenty-three  hundred  dollars. 
The  Session  wrote  him  that  he  might  collect 
the  amount  from  the  man,  but  it  would  break 
him  up  and  he  would  have  to  move  away ;  that 
he  and  his  family  were  very  useful  in  the 
church,  and  the  church  would  be  crippled  with¬ 
out  them.  Dr.  Ross  sent  the  man  his  note  and 
forgave  the  debt.  He  gave  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  help  build  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Blountville,  and  like  sums  to  help  build  the 
churches  at  Elizabethtown  and  Jonesboro  .ind 
Greenville  and  Rogersville,  and  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  more  at  other  points.  He  paid  out  |12,000 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Holston,  and  wheD 
that  was  washed  away,  $12,000  more  to  replace 
it.  Judge  McKinney  had  gone  on  his  note  in 
the  Rogersville  bank  for  $20,000,  and  in  fore¬ 
closure  levied  on  the  bridge  and  all  his  other 
property.  Dr.  Ross  had  a  large  family  who  had 
always  had  abundance,  but  all  their  resources 
were  gone,  and  not  a  dime  was  left  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound  of  flour. 

I  mounted  my  horse,  went  to  see  him,  and 
inquired  if  I  could  in  any  way  serve  him.  He 
wished  me  to  stay  for  dinner ;  I  declined.  “You 
must  stay,”  he  said,  “it’s  fish  time.” 

“Were  you  ever  at  Nubbin  Ridge,  Virginia?” 
he  asked.  “Go  up  there  in  fish  time  and  say  to 
any  of  them,  ‘Good  morning,  stranger,  where 
do  you  live  ?’  they  will  straighten  themselves  up 
and  answer,  ‘Nubbin  Ridge ;  is  it  any  of  your 
business?’  Meet  them  at  any  other  time  and 
say,  ‘Good  morning,  stranger,  where  do  you 
live?’  and  in  a  mournful  and  appealing  way 
they  will  answer,  ‘At  Nubbin  Ridge;  God  bless 
you,  will  you  please  give  me  a  chaw  of  tobac- 
ker.’  It  is  fish  time  with  us,  and  you  must 
stay.”  We  arranged  for  a  two  week’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  begin  the  ensuing  Monday. 

On  Monday  Dr.  Ross  came  to  Rogersville,  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  be  made  up  and  a  hundred 
dollars  in  money  for  the  home  folks  were  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  first  day  of  our  campaign. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Greenville  and  got 
another  suit  of  clothes  and  another  hundred 
dollars.  Wednesday  we  got  another  hundred 
dollars  at  Jonesboro,  and*  a  like  amount  at 
Elizabethtown  and  Blountville  before  the  week 
closed.  The  next  week  we  took  in  Laywell, 
Rutledge,  Knoxville,  Athens,  and  Chattanooga. 

At  Chattanooga  I  asked  one  of  the  elders  how 
much  their  church  could  raise  for  a  minister. 
He  answered.  “Five  hundred  dollars.” 

“If  you  had  an  extra  man,  like  Dr.  Ross,  for 
example,  could  you  not  do  better,”  I  asked. 

“We  can’t  get  Dr.  Ross,”  he  said. 

“Suppose  you  could,  what  would  you  do?” 

“I  gave  a  hundred  last  year,”  he  answered, 
“but  our  pulpit  is  vacant.  To  get  Dr.  Ross  I 
will  subscribe  two  hundred  very  willingly.” 

“Draw  up  a  paper,”  I  said,  “put  down  your 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  go  with  me  to  see  the 
rest.” 

He  did  so,  and  during  the  day  we  got  nin« 
hundred  dollars  subscribed.  A  call  was  made 
out  for  Dr.  Ross,  and  he  made  arrangements  to 
move  his  family  from  Kingsport,  where  they 
had  lived  thirty  years,  and  to  begin  his  labors 
at  Chattanooga.  I  had  collected  a  thousand 
dollars  during  the  two  weeks,  which  I  sent  to 
Mrs.  Ross.  Dr.  Ross  did  a  good  work  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and  after  a  few  years  he  moved  to 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

When  I  came  to  Chattanooga  in  1854,  the 
place  had  a  population  of  4, 000;  it  now  numbers 
40,000.  Instead  of  a  few,  it  has  many  ware¬ 
houses  and  wholesale  and  retail  establishments 
in  different  directions;  great  manufacturing 
enterprises,  with  coal  and  iron  close  by  in  ex¬ 
haustless  supplies,  and  sufficient  river  and  rail¬ 
road  transit.  Its  schools  and  church  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  are  keeping  pace  with  its 
growing  population. 

If  things  begin  to  seem  monotonous  in  the 
mountain-girdled  city,  one  can  step  on  the  car 
and  ascend  the  incline  railroad  to  the  summit 
of  Lookout  Mountain.*  The  first  ascent  of  this 
steep  incline  makes  one  grow  dizzy  and  hold  his 
breath  in  apprehension ;  but  when  told  that  the 
car  coming  down  is  connected  with  the  one 
going  up,  and  that  they  have  made  thousands 
of  trips  during  the  last  four  years  without  any 
accident  or  injury  to  anyone,  you  feel  more 
comfortable,  and  ascend  or  descend  with  little 
fear  or  trembling.  There  is  a  fifteen  mile 
gradual  rise  railroad  up  the  mountain,  over 
which  trains  will  carry  you  in  seventy-two 
minutes,  should  this  be  preferred  to  the  steep 
incline. 

Lookout  Inn  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  a 
grand  hotel,  350  feet  in  length,  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  front  rooms,  which  can  accommodate  a 
thousand  boarders.  The  Tennessee  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  had  a  three  days’  meeting  at  this  hotel 
in  July,  and  several  hundred  attorneys  were 
present. 

Ninety-five  thousand  visitors,  in  one  year, 
ascended  the  mountain  on  foot  or  by  buggy, 
carriage  or  hack,  and  since  easy  and  rapid 
transit  has  been  provided,  doubtless  there  are 
many  thousands  more  each  year  who  find  their 
way  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  to  breathe  its 
pure  and  bracing  air.  The  only  thing  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  fierce  battles  fought  upon  or 
near  these  mountain  heights,  is  the  Museum  of 
War  Relics  in  front  of  the  great  hotel. 

When  I  came  down  from  Lookout,  I  called  on 
Mrs.  Sue  Carey,  now  De  Tavernier,  whom  I  had 
received  into  the  church  at  Rogersville,  and  who 
was  my  most  interesting  Southern  correspondent 
up  to  the  time  of  the  blockade.  She  is  a  woman 
richly  endowed  with  intellect  and  highly  cul 
tured.  She  realized  when  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on,  that  it  meant  the  doom  of  slavery, 
and  she  stood  by  the  star  spangled  banner,  and 
always  dated  her  letters  Free  Soil,  Campbell 
County,  Tenn.  The  family  servants  were  told 
that  they  were  soon  to  be  free,  and  were 


taught  spelling,  reading  and  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  whatever  might  qualify  them  to  use 
with  profit  their  approaching  liberty.  None 
could  anticipate  all  that  has  happened,  but  she 
and  millions  more  rejoice  that  slavery  is  gone, 
and  that  the  South,  rallying  from  the  incubus 
of  the  peculiar  institution  and  the  waste  and 
loss  of  war,  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  mar¬ 
velous  growth  and  prosperity. 

^f)c  Ucligioita  Prcs0. 

The  American  Hebrew  cites  a  decidedly  strong, 
if  not  conclusive  authority,  on  the  question  of 
the  real  animus  of  Russia’s  persecution  of  the 
Jews  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  not  a  religious 
persecution  at  all,  but  springs  of  race  rivalries 
and  prejudices.  Our  contemporary  insists  that 
it  is  a  religious  persecution,  carried  on  in  much 
the  old  pre-reformation  spirit  of  intolerance  of 
dissent.  In  support  of  its  position,  it  makes 
this  notable  citation : 

In  this,  the  year  1891,  there  has  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  St.  Petersburg  a  book  that 
bears  upon  the  title  page  the  name  of  no  less 
illustrious  and  representative,  and  no  less  ex¬ 
alted  a  Russian  Church  dignitary  than  A.  A. 
Avtonomov,  Chaplain  to  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Peterhof. 

The  title  to  this  work  is,  “Collection  of  An¬ 
swers  to  Questions  on  Religion.”  The  answer  to 
one  of  these  questions  settles  definitely  and 
conclusively  all  discussion  concerning  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  review.  It  is  of  such  vital  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  reproduce  it  here: 

“  On  what  terms  are  we  to  be  with  the  Jews, 
and  is  a  Christian  allowed  to  be  friendly  with 
them  ? 

“We  are  told  to  be,  as  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  on  peaceful  terms  with  all  people,  but 
the  Word  of  God  does  not  teach  us  to  behave  in 
like  manner  to  everybody,  nor  compel  us  to  be 
friendly  with  all  without  distinction.  St.  John 
says :  ‘Do  not  admit  in  your  house  those  who 
do  not  bring  with  them  Christ’s  teaching,  and 
do  not  grant  them  hospitality.”  .  .  . 

“  If  we  must  be  careful  in  our  intercourse  with 
people  generally,  then  we  must  needs  be  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  possible  from  those,  who  while  hateful  I 
to  us,  are  not  alone  unbelievers  in  Jesus 
Christ,  but  hereditary  enemies  to  the  Cross; 
those  on  whom  the  sinful  stain  of  blood  is  in¬ 
delible  even  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  accord 
ing  to  the  wish  of  their  ancestors,  who  cried 
out  to  Pilate,  ‘His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children.’  Therefore,  despite  all  other  reasons 
is  it  possible  for  a  Christian  to  have  any  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  murderers  of  Christ  ?  Can  there  be 
any  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  the  Cross? 

“The  Word* of  God  warns  us  espwially  a^nst 
thos3  who  murdered  Jesus  Christ  ana  His 
prophets,  and  drove  out  the  Apostles,  and 
against  those  who  do  not  honor  God  and  are 
the  enemies  of  all  mankind.  Such  were  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  such  they 
are  at  the  persent  day.  Therefore,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting  our  atti¬ 
tude  to  this  people  is  compulsory  on  Chris¬ 
tians:  ‘Beware,’  he  says,  ‘of  the  dogs,  beware 
of  the  circumcized:  they  say  they  know  God 
but  iheir  actions  belie  it,  as  they  are  unable  to 
do  any  good  action.’  .  .  . 

“Loving  only  gain  and  usury,  is  it  possible 
for  a  Christian  to  be  neighborly  with  a  Jew? 
We  are  placed  on  this  earth  to  work  out  a 
better  existence  for  ourselves  in  the  next,  a 
heavenly  world;  therefore,  with  this  responsi¬ 
bility  on  us,  it  is  not  right  to  have  any  inter¬ 
course  with  Jews.  ... 

“  With  this  aim,  the  Greek  Church,  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  strongly  condemned  any 
friendship  toward  the  Jews.  Rule  70  and  71  of 
the  Apostles  condemn  all  who  show  friendship 
for  or  take  presents  from  the  Jews,  or  who 
bring  oil  or  candles  to  the  synagogue.” 

Rule  11  forbids  Christians,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication,  to  be  friendly  with  Jews  or 
to  invoke  their  aid  in  time  of  sickness. 

Utterances  like  these,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  supported  hy  such  ancient  and  obliga¬ 
tory  authority  as  is  utilized  to  enforce  their 
teaching,  need  no  elaborate  elucidation  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  significance.  With  such  testimony 
staring  him  in  the  face,  he  must,  indeea, 
a  stubborn  controversialist  who  cares  more  for 
his  own  repute  as  an  infallible  dogmatist  than 
for  the  establishment  of  truth,  who  would  still 
deny  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
finds  its  basis  in  religious  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance. 

The  Examiner  defines  in  what  sense  it  agrees 
with  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton’s  rather  startling  aver¬ 
ment,  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  a  man 
whose  Christianity  was  all  life  and  no  dogma, 
and  one  whose  Christianity  was  all  dogma  and 
no  life,  he  would  unhesitatingly  give  his  vote 
for  the  latter : 

No  one,  of  course,  believes  nowadays  that  a 
correct  creed  is  of  any  value  when  it  goes  with 
an  evil  life.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  gopd 
many  centuries  of  so-called  Christian  history  in 
which  that  position  was  virtually  held  by  the 
vast  majority  of  “orthodox”  people.  We  have 
happily  reached  a  more  humane  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  age.  But  our  progress  would  be  a  question¬ 
able  advance  if  it  meant  discarding  all  definite 
belief  and  making  conduct  the  beginning  and 
end  of  religion. 

What  Dr.  Patton  undoubtedly  meant  to  say, 
and  what  we  are  sure  the  majority  of  intelli¬ 
gent  Christians  strongly  hold,  is  that  there  is 
no  basis  nor  assured  warrant  for  right  conduct 
save  in  right  and  clear  belief.  In  this  sense  we 
fully  agree  that  the  man  who  has  certain  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines — or  dogmas,  if  the  word  he 
insisted  on — firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  is  more  to 
be  trusted  than  the  man  who  says,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  anything  in  particular,  but  I  mean  to  live 
a  good  life.  There  is  a  far  better  chance  that 
the  indoctrinated  Christian  will  behave  himself 
well,  that  he  will  be  unselfish  :  nd  clean  and 
upright  and  faithful  in  his  various  duties  and 
relations,  than  that  the  same  desirable  results 
will  be  achieved  by  his  neighbors  whose  only 
equipment  for  the  world’s  work  and  warfare  is 
good  intentions. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discussion  that  prevails 
more  or  less  all  the  time  on  this  subject  of  the 
relative  worth  of  dogma  and  life  grows  out  of 
a  mistaken,  or  at  least  an  inadequate,  definition 
of  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  Whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  given  by  the  dictionaries  to  the 
word  dogma — whatever  may  be  the  ideas  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  in  ecclesiastical  and  theologic 
usage,  the  thing  it  actually  stands  for  in  the 
whole  controversy  we  are  speaking  of  is  not 
one  or  another  creed,  or  formula,  or  approved 
confession  of  faith.  The  real  issue  is  between 
belief  and  no  belief — between  a  foundation  of 
positive  moral  and  religious  principle,  and  a 
shifting  quicksand  of  vague  “goody-goody”  no¬ 
tions  and  amiable  impulses'  One  means  God  in 
a  man’s  life,  recognized,  fevered,  and  in  the 
dominating  purpose  which  shapes  character, 
loyally  obeyed.  The  other  means  dependence 
upon  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  human 
affections  and  the  unaided  strength  of  human 
will.  Is  there  any  question  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  stand  the  tests  and  win  the  battles  of 
life? 

The  Northern  Presbyterian  manifests  not  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind, 
in  the  following  remarks : 

A  good  many  defenders  of  the  faith  are  mak¬ 
ing  ^e  Church  appear  to  oppose  the  science  of 
biblical  research.  Time  was  \yhen  geology  was 
used  largely  by  heretics  and  infidels,  but  that 
did  not  maJee  the  science  heretical.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  young  men  had  to  be  careful  how 
they  showed  any  patience  with  evolution.  After 
the  average  man  reaches  forty  years  of  age,  he 
is  not  hospitable  to  new  truth.  But  there  never 
were  so  many  fresh  discoveries  made  as  in  these 
days,  and  the  delicate  tasks  oU  sifting  the  true 
out  of  the  new,  and  of  adjusting  it  to  the  old, 
are  growing  with  every  hour.  He  is  not  the 
most  orthodox  man  who  holds  doggedly  to  the 
old,  and  repels  the  thought  of  any  change  in 
view  whatever.  But  he  is  right  who  determines 
to  embrace  truth,  whether  it  comes  through  the 
investigations  of  friend  or  enemy  to  his  creed ; 
who  rescues  the  jewel  from  the  drift :  who  sets 
it  in  the  diadem  of  the  Master,  where  it  belongs. 
Those  who  fail  to  discriminate  between  extreme 
destructive  criticism  and  that  which  is  reverent 
and  conservative,  and  those  who  wildly  de¬ 
nounce  a  science  that  is  bound  to  win  a  place 
in  all  thorough  scholarship,  are  doing  serious 
mischief  to  thinking  minds.  Our  panic-stricken 
brethren  give  the  impression  that  their  Bible 
cannot  stand  examination.  Let  criticism  do  its 
best,  or,  if  you  please,  its  worst.  The  old  Bible 
will  be  all  the  stronger  when  it  is  heard 


The  Christian  Union  flaunts  an  enticing 
schedule  of  “Methodist  Relics”  shortlv  to  be 
shown  to,  but  we  presume  not  handled  hy, 
all  pilgrims  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  at 
Washington.  We  confess  to  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  not  finding  any  mention  of  a  “holy 
coat”  among  so  rich  and  various,  and  otherwise 
complete  a  lot.  We  respectfully  suggest  to  Dr. 
Buckley  that  there  is  yet  time  to  repair  this 
important  omission: 

The  writer  of  this  once  heard  a  Jesuit  father 
preach  a  sermon  in  which  he  declared  that 
Protestants  were  as  much  given  to  worshipping 
the  relics  of  their  saints  as  Catholics.  And  he 
instanced  the  respect  in  which  Luther’s  ink- 
stand  and  Wesley’s  Bible  were  held.  This  so¬ 
phistical  Jesuit  would  have  found  material  for 
further  illustration  in  the  list  of  the  Methodist 
antiquities  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  at  Washington  in  October.  It  in¬ 
cludes  famous  documents  written  by  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Church,  locks  of  hair  from  the 
heads  of  noted  bishops  and.  preachers,  and 
spectacles  worn  by  the  pioneers  of  American 
Methodism.  Bishop  Asbury’s  old  tea-canister, 
his  traveling  companion  for  so  many  vears, 
will  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Lying  beside 
the  Asbury  canister  in  the  case  is  a  little  bit  of 
wood  from  the  “Orphan  Home”  of  Whitefield, 
near  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  memento  of  the  famoua 
Rev.  George  Whitefield.  Among  other  articles 
are  the  old-fashioned  razor  cases  of  the  Rev,. 
Dr.  G.  C.  M.  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Gruber;  Bishop  McKendree’s  clothes  brush, 
worn  down  to  a  stump ;  the  Sunday  cane  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Smith,  made  from  a  timber  of  the 
first  Methodist  Church  among  the  Indians  at 
Sandusky;  a  cane  from  the  timber  of  Strow- 
bridge  Church  at  Pipe  Creek ;  another  cane 
from  the  rigging- loft  in  New  York  city  in 
which  the  Methodists  first  worshiped,  before 
the  building  of  Wesley  Chapel  in  John  street; 
a  cane  from  Mount  Olivet,  once  used  by  Bishop 
Beverly  Waugh;  one  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  original  pulpit  of  the  old  Eutav?  Church  of 
Baltimore;  another  that  was  carried  by  Bishop 
Francis  Burns  of  Africa;  one  cut  from  a 
cherry  tree  under  which  Strowbridge  preached, 
and  one  from  Wesley  Grove,  City  Road  Chapel ,. 
London.  The  most  curious  cane  in  the  whole' 
collection  is  one  of  white  oak,  on  which  ia 
carved  the  inscription,  “Relic  from  the  white 
oak  tree,  Carroll  County,  formerly  Frederick, 
Md.,  under  which  Strowbridge  and  Evana 
preached  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  that 
county.” 

The  Christian  Advocate  gives  the  following 
elucidation,  under  the  caption  “Objective'  or 
Subjective.” 

William  Short  disappeared  two  years  ago- 
He  was  employed  by  a  railroad  company.  Some 
of  his  utensils  were  found  near  the  opening  of  a 
well.  His  wife  believed  that  he  would  come 
back,  and  left  the  door  open  and  a  light  burning 
for  him  every  night.  He  did  not  come.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  insinuated  that  he  had  fled.  She 
never  believed  it.  The  children  always  main¬ 
tained  that  their  father  had  fallen  down  the  well. 
Railroad  men  laughed  at  the  idea.  Mrs.  Short 
did  not  believe  it.  Some  months  ago,  according 
to  her  statement,  a  viB,ion  appeared.  It  began 
as  a  mysterious  vapor,  'which  concentrated  into- 
the  shape  of  her  husband.  A  voice  said,  “I  have 
fallen  down  the  well,  and  my  body  is  floating 
round  there.”  Imm^iately  after  the  voice  the- 
vision  disappeared;  also,  whenever  Mrs.  Short 
struck  a  light  it  disappeared.  She  told  her 
friends,  hut  they  said  it  was  a  mere  fancy. 

In  this  present  month  Mrs.  Short  died.  Some 
persons  thought  they  would  examine  the  well, 
and  did  so ;  the  body  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
in  two  years  ago  was  found  floating  round.  Half- 
a-dozen  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  fact^ 
have  asked  us  for  an  explanation.  There  are  twe 
theories.  One  is  that  it  was  a  vision;  the  other 
explains  it  on  natural  causes.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  second,  for  these  among  other 
reasons :  It  was  a  natural  presumption  that  he- 
should  have  fallen  down,  in  view  of  the  utensils 
found  there,  and  stupid  that  search  was  not 
made./  The  children  always  believed,  the 
mother  did  not,  and  months  passed ;  the  natural¬ 
ness  of  the  supposition,  the  repetitions  of  the 
children  operated  upon  her  imagination  until 
it  brought  about  a  vision,  the  vision  being 
wholly  subjective.  If  it  bad  not  been  it  would 
have  occurred  before,  either  for  comfort  or  di¬ 
rection.  It  was  natural  that  it  should  de¬ 
part  after  it  had  culminated  in  a  voice.  It  vwM 
very  natural  it  should  depart  when  the  po^^ 
woman  struck  a  light.  Hundreds  of  such  visions 
have  been  seen,  and  the  facts  subsequently 
proved  that  they  were  not  correct;  but  their 
genesis  was  as  above.  In  this  case  it  was  true, 
not  because  the  vision  appeared,  but  simply 
because  the  man  had  fallen  down  the  well,  and 
the  vision  was  the  product  of  ideas,  imagination,, 
and  hope. 

The  Churchman,  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to 
each  and  all  of  the  discoverers  of  America,  has 
this  to  say  touching  “The  Discoveries  of  tho 
Cabots”: 

It  seems  to  be  thoroughly  settled  that  tho 
Continent  of  America  was  discovered  by  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot,  June  ‘24,  1497,  and  it  is 
certain  that  Sebastian  Cabot  coasted  along  1,800 
miles  of  the  shores  of  North  America,  in  the 
summer  of  1498,  landing  a  colony  of  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  month  of  July.  It  was  not  until 
Aug.  1,  1498,  that  Columbus  first  saw  the  main¬ 
land  of  America  near  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
and  then,  at  first,  he  supposed  it  to  be  only  a 
small  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Zeta.  Soon  afterwards,  as  he  sailed  southward 
and  found  himself  in  the  flood  of  fresh  water 
which  the  swollen  Orinoco  was  pouring  into  the 
ocean,  he  became  aware  that  the  land  from 
which  so  great  a  river  issued,  must  surely  be  a 
continent.  From  that  time  onward,  Spanish 
conquistadpres  sought  their  fortunes  chiefly  in 
South  America,  and  although,  for  a  time,  both 
France  and  Spain  had  possessions  in  North 
America,  this  goodly  heritage  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  English  speaking  Goths  and  Celts.  So 
much,  in  the  great  events  of  human  history, 
may  depend  upon  the  flight  of  a  flock  of 
parrots  I  It  is  odd,  too,  that  a  Columbian 
Exposition  in  honor  of  the  four  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  should 
be  actually  held  (without  mention  of  the 
Cabots)  897  years  after  they  discovered  North, 
America,  and  896  years  after  Columbus  first 
saw  South  America.  If  it  is  an  historic  in¬ 
justice  to  Columbus,  as  it  is,  that  the  New- 
World  should  have  been  named  after  Americus 
Vespucius,  who  did  not  discover  it,  is  it  his¬ 
torically  just  to  ignore  John  and  l^bastian 
Cabot,  who  were  the  first  Europeans  to  dis> 
coVer  the  American  continent  in  the  fifteenth 
century »  _ 

Line  and.  Precept. 

The  back  seat  in  prayer- meeting  is  a  poor 
place  to  grow  in  grace. 

A  Christian  has  no  more  right  to  worry  than 
he  has  to  steal  chickens. — “Tne  Ram’s  Honj.” 

The  main  thin^  we  ought  to  teach  our  youth 
is  to  see  something.  The  sum  of  what  we  do 
teach  them  is  to  say  something. — Ruskin. 

Of  all  teachings,  that  which  presents  a  far 
distant  God  is  the  nearest  to  absurdity.  Either 
there  is  none,  or  He  is  nearer  to  every  one  of  us 
than  our  nearest  consciousness  of  SelL  An  un- 
applicable  divinity  is  the  veriest  of  mon8ter8,th& 
most  horrible  of  human  imaginations. — Georgo 
MacDonald. 

Did  you  lose  Christ  by  sin  ?  You  will  find  Christ 
in  no  other  way  but  by  giving  up  the  sin  and 
seeking  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  mortify  the  member 
in  which  the  lust  doth  dwell.  Did  you  lose 
Christ  by  neglecting  the  Scriptures  ?  You  must 
find  Cbiist  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  true 
proverb,  “Look  for  a  thing  where  ycu  dropped 
it:  it  is  there.”  So  look  for  Christ  where  you 
lost  him,  for  he  has  not  gone  away. — Spurgeon. 

A  man  who  acquires  a  habit  of  giving  wav  to 
depression,  ia  on  the  road  to  ruin.  When 
trouble  comes  upon  him,  instead  of  rousing  his 
energies  to  comtot  it,  ho  weakens,  his  faculties 
grow  dull,  his  judgment  becomes  obscured,  and 
he  sinks  into  the  slough  of  despair.  How 
different  it  is  with  the  man  who  takes  a 
cheery  view  of  life,  even  at  its  worst,  and 
faces  every  ill  with  unyielding  pluck.  A  cheer¬ 
ful,  hopeful,  courageous  disposition  is  invalua¬ 
ble,  and  should  be  assiduously  cultivated. 

A  natur^  inclination  makes  us  require  that 
things  which  are  advantageous  to  us  should  be 
done  quickly.  This,  however,  we  should  repress 
in  order  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  pract^  of 
holy  indifference,  and  leave  to  God  the  care  of 
manifesting  His  will,  being  assured  that  when 
God  wishes  an  affair  to  succeed,  delays  will  not 
injure  it,  and  that  the  less  industry  there  is  ou 
our  part,  the  more  there  will  be  of  the  wisdo^l 
and  power  of  God. — St.  Vincent 
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.CHRIST  and  THE  BLIND  MAN. 

Connecting  Events. 

The  conversation  between  Jesus  and  those 
who  had  become  believers  on  Him  was  rudely 
interrupted  at  the  point  where  our  last  lesson 
broke  off,  by  the  unbelieving  and  hostile  Jews, 
with  coarse  aspersions  to  which  Jesus  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  mildness  and  patience  so  digni¬ 
fied  that  it  may  well  have  been  of  this  time 
that  Peter  was  thinking  when  he  wrote,  Who, 
when  He  was  reviled,  remled  not  again,  but  com¬ 
mitted  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously 
(see  verse  50) .  Then  turning  again  to  those  who 
had  been  believing,  who  had  shown  themselves 
in  such  need  of  instruction,  He  proceeded  with 
His  wondrous  unfolding  of  truth,  only  again 
to  be  rudely  and  impertinently  interrupted  by 
the  ij^lers,  whose  hatred  seems  to  have  grown 
all  the  more  virulent  as  they  perceived  the  im¬ 
pression  that  He  was  making  on  those  to  whom 
He  spoke.  To  this  Jesus  aiswered  with  the 
distinct  assertion  that  He  belongs  to  the 
Absolute,  the  Eternal,  which  is  the  Divine. 

Already  in  their  retorts  the  Jews  had  given 
evidence  that  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  self-control.  Now,  roused  to  fury, 
they  flew  upon  the  stones  which  were  lying  in 
the  temple  court — the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
being  not  yet  completed — and  would  have  stoned 
Him..  But  doubtless  His  circle  of  friends  and 
believers  closed  around  and  hid  Him  from  their 
fury.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  miracle  here, 
as  perhaps  in  Luke  iv.  30,  and  the  words  with 
which  the  chapter  ends  are  probablv  a  gloss 
which  has  crept  in  from  the  margin,  suggested 
by  that  passage  and  by  the  first  words  of  the 
next  chapter. 

On  this  view  the  apparently  close  connection 
between  viii.  59  and  ix.  1  disappears,  and  with 
it  those  doubts  which  have  l)een  felt  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  Jesus  having  paused  to  perform  a 
miracle  of  healing  while  in  the  very  act  of 
escaping  from  an  infuriated  mob.  On  the  other 
hand.it  is  very  certain  that  the  miracle  of  chapter 
ix.  directly  led  up  to  the  first  discourse  of  chap¬ 
ter  X.  This  may  have  been,  and  probably  was 
spoken  during  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  which  we 
have  been  studying,  but  it  is  not  impossibla  that 
it  was  pronounced  the  next  December  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  (x.  22) .  The  healing  of 
the  blind  man  may.  therefore,  or  may  not  have 
occurred  on  the  day  following  the  events  of  our 
last  lesson :  all  we  know  about  it  is  that  the 
day  was  the  Sabbath  (verse  17). 

THE  LESSON. 

John  ix.  1-1 1,  35-38. 

Golden  Text. — One  thing  I  know,  that  where¬ 
as  I  was  blind,  now  I  see. — John  ix.  25. 

Verse  1.  As  has  been  observed,  there  is  no 
note  of  tim|^whatever  in  the  opening  words. 
And  passing  by  He  saw.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  inquire  why  the  healing  of  the  blind 
man  should  have  occurr^  at  this  time,  when 
Jesus'  miraculous  activity  seems  to  have  almost 
ceased,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  clue  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 
It  was  probably  as  the  direct  result  of  the  climax 
of  enmity  at  which  the  rulers  had  then  arrived, 
that  the  decree  of  ix.  22  had  been  passed,  and 
'  there  could  be  no  more  striking  and  conclusive 
_3vitne8s  to  the  futility  of  such  decrees  to  drive 
froifi  his  allegiance  any  true  believer  in 
Christ,  than  was  afforded  by  the  conduct  of 
this  blind  man  restored  to  sight.  Ii  was  one 
more  act  of  divine  loye  and  forgiveness  as 
toward  them  who  had  despitefully  used  Him, 
and  were  plotting  to  kill  Him ;  one  more  appeal 
to  them  to  turn  and  repent  and  believe  in  Him. 
In  this  exhibition  of  power,  we  see  a  still  more 
wondrous  exhibition  of  yearning,  pitying  love; 
we  seem  to  hear  His  voice  saying.  How  shall  I 
give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee, 
Israel?  mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  com¬ 
passions  are  kindled  together  (Hos.  xi.  8).  Ho\c 
often  would  He  have  gathered  them,  and  they 
would  not ! 

Verse  2.  It  was  doubtless  that  attentive 
look  of  Je&us  (He  saw,  verse  1)  which  is  so 
often  noted  by  the  evangelists,  that  moved  the 
disciples  to  ask  this  question,  the  old  question 
which  since  the  days  of  Job  has  vexed  the  souls 
of  men.  Whence  came  this  affliction?  To 
whose  sin  is  it  to  be  attributed?  Shall  the 
,  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  doeth  only  right, 
so  sorely  afflict  a  man  for  his  parents’  sin?  (Ex. 
XX  5.  The  rabbis  taught  that  there  was  one  sin 
of  patents  wliich  caused  blindness  in  children.) 
Or  was  it  possible  that  in  his  pre-natal  condi¬ 
tion  his  propensities  had  been  so  evil  as  justly 
to  bring  upon  him  this  doom?  No  other  alter¬ 
native  presents  itself.  Like  Job’s  three  friends, 
they  can  see  in  affliction  no  token  of  God  ex¬ 
cept  His  wrath  (compare  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  4). 
And  yet  there  may  have  been  in  their  minds 
some  vague  application  of  what  their  Master 
had  lately  taught  them  (chapter  viii)  of  spir¬ 
itual  inheritance. 

Verse  3.  it  is  a  perverse  mind  that  finds  in 
Jesus’  answer  the  assertion  that  both  this  man 
and  bis  parents  were  without  sin.  W’hat  He 
does  say  is  that  their  sin  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  man’s  blindness;  God  had  a  higher 
purpose  in  this  affliction  than  the  punishment 
of  sin.  Though  there  is  a  momentous  truth, 
and  one  that  closely  affects  us,  in  the  fact  of 
spiritual  and  physical  inheritance,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  are  most  mysteriously  and 
awfully  allied,  this  is  not  the  truth  that  Jesus 
would  teach  to  His  disciples  at  this  time;  but 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  all  afidiction,  sorrow, 
suffering,  loss,  may  become  the  avenues  of 
God’s  richest  blessings;  that  dark  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  as  is  the  fact  of  evil  in  this  world,  in  the 
purpose  of  God  it  is  made  the  means  of  a  more 
abounding  blessing,  a  higher  good. 

Verse  4.  But  Jesus  brings  the  matter  closer 
home,  and  makes  it  more  immediately  practi¬ 
cal.  When  we  see  before  us  suffering  or  sor¬ 
row,  the  question  for  us  is  not  what  God  meant 
in  permitting  or  ordaining  it,  but  what  He  calls  us 
by  it  to  do.  We  must  tvork  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  Me  while  it  is  yet  day,  said  Jesus  ^  (thus  the 
best  reading),  associating  His  disciples  with 
Him  in  His  work  as  well  as  Himself  with  them 
in  the  application  of  a  general  principle,  which 
with  Him  is  always  something  to  be  embodied 
in  an  act.  This  will  be  the  case  with  everyone 
who  is  a  true  child  of  God,  conforming  to  the  ideal 
which  Jesus  has  set  forth.  And  how  truly 
human,  how  n^r  and  precious  He  appears  to 
us  as  Son  of  Man,  in  the  words  which  follow, 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work;  words 
in  which  we  have  the  echo  of  that  sigh.  Ye 
seek  to  kill  me,  a  Man  that  hath  told  you  truth 
(viii.  40).  From  this  time  on  till  His  death, 
his  human  heart  was  sorrowful  with  that  con¬ 
sciousness,  He  had  come  unto  His  oum,  and  His 
oirn  received  Him  not. 

Verse  5.  While  I  am  in  the  world  I  am 
Light  to  the  world.  That  is  what  the  world 
needs;  to  be  transformed  from  darkness  to 
light..  In  darkness  there  can  be  no  beauty, 
there  can  be  no  energy,  there  can  be  no  life; 
the  dynamic  of  the  universe  is  light.  This 


Jesus  is,  and  thus  the  world  through  Him  has 
life;  in  His  human  nature  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  was  revealed.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  come  unto  this  light,  though  they 
have  been  some  time  darkness,  like  the  man 
bom  blind,  become  light  in  the  Lord. 

Verses  6,  7.  A  comparison  of  the  method  of 
Jesus  in  healing  this  man  with  His  methods  in 
healing  other  blind  men  (Matt.  ix.  27,  xx.  34; 
Mark  viii.  23-25)  and  with  His  healing  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  man  (Mark  vii.  31-34),  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  meaning  of  acts,  which  taken 
by  themselves  are  puzzling.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  Jesus  went  through  a  more  complicated 
process  with  this  man  than  with  others  is  often 
supposed  to  be  in  some  undefined  way  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  fact  that  the  man  was  born  blind. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  curative  properties 
of  saliva,  and  the  possible  curative  properties 
of  a  clay  made  with  saliva,  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  But  we  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves 
what  Jesus  purposed  to  effect  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  in  whom  He  wrought  these  cures,  and 
what  was  the  one  condition  of  cure,  in  order  to 
gain  a  clear  light  upon  the  whole  question.  The 
direct  purpose  of  Jesus  was  always  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  those  who  were  cured  into  a  vital  per¬ 
sonal  union  with  Himself,  and  the  means  both 
of  that  union  and  of  the  cure  was  faith.  Now 
when  we  ask  how  He  goes  to  work  to  arouse 
that  faith  and  create  a  channrf  for  that  union, 
we  are  impressed  first  of  all  with  the  fact  that 
in  every  case  His  method  precisely  fits  the 
actual  condition  of  the  man  who  needs  the  cure. 
For  example,  the  sick  who  are  brought  to  Him, 
as  the  result  either  of  their  own  nascent  faith 
or  of  that  of  their  friends,  have  heard  of  Him, 
they  see  Him,  they  heay  His  words;  physical 
contact  would  add  nothing  to  their  conviction 
that  the  cure  comes  from  Him,  or  to  their 
dependence  by  faith  upon  His  power.  But  the 
poor  deaf  mute  (Mark  vii.  31-34)  shut  out  in 
utter  silence  from  any  suspicion  of  His  power 
or  His  love,  whence  could  have  arisen  in  him 
that  first  germ  of  faith,  without  which  Jesus 
could  do  no  mighty  work  (Matt.  xiii.  58)  ?  How, 
were  he  suddenly  to  find  himself  hearing  and 
gifted  with  the  power  to  speak,  would  he  ever 
have  been  able  to  conceive  the  notion  that  Jesus 
had  healed  him  by  a  word?  Surely  all  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  a  deaf-mute 
child,  must  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  apt 
ness  of  the  motions  which  Jesus  made  (Mark 
vn.  33)  to  suggest  to  this  afflicted  man  the  hope 
that  his  cure  might  be  in  question ;  the  very 
sigh  with  which  He  looked  up  to  heaven,  and 
the  upward  look  itself,  are  the  first  significant 
motions  by  which  the  deaf  are  taught  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  power  and  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  it;  the  word  ephphatha,  made  almost 
entirely  with  the  lips,  is  one  expressly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  deaf ;  and 
all  together  did,  as  we  know,  awaken  faith  ^n 
that  shut-in  soul,  so  that  the  cure  could  be 
wrought. 

Again,  with  the  blind,  touch  is  the  avenue  of 
communication,  and  in  every  case  of  healing  of 
the  blind,  however  great  their  faith,  we  read, 
then  touched  He  their  eyes  (Matt.  ix.  27,  xx. 
34).  These  men  in  Capernaum  and  in  Jericho 
came  to  Him  of  their  own  accord,  and  a  simple 
touch  sufficed  to ‘establish  the  sense  of  personal 
union.  But  the  man  of  Bethsaida,  brought  by 
the  faith  of  his  friends,  needed  closer  dealing. 
Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
the  town  and  laid  His  hands  twice  upon  his 
eyes  before  the  thorough  faith  was  aroused 
which  permitted  the  perfect  cure. 

We  now  see  the  reason  of  the  method  of  Jesus 
at  this  time.  This  blind  man,  who  all  the  time 
that  Jesus  was  going  in  and  out  of  the  temple, 
was  sitting  and  begging  (verse  8)  at  one  of  its 
gates,  had  never  cared  to  cry  Have  mercy  upon 
me!  Lord,that  I  might  receive  my  sight!  nor  had 
one  of  his  friends  had  faith  to  bring  him  to 
Jesus  for  healing.  His  interest  must  be  aroused 
by  giving  him  some  active  part  in  his  own  cure ; 
something  must  also  be  done  to  make  him  im¬ 
mediately  conscious  of  Jesus’  part  in  the  cure, 
and  that  something  must  be  such  a  thing  as 
seems  to  him  to  offer  some  reasonable  hope  of 
a  cure,  however  faint,  as  the  first  step  toward 
faith.  All  these  conditions  were  met  in  the 
anointing  of  his  eyes  with  the  cool  clay  made 
with  the  saliva,  in  whose  healing  properties  the 
man  probably  believed,  and  in  sending  him  to 
wash  in  a  pool  which,  as  flowing  out  from 
under  the  temple  hill,  had  always  been  held  to 
be  peculiarly  sacred.  (Compare  the  ceremony  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  Is.  viii.  7,  also 
Neh.  iii.  11.)  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Siloam  is  not  disputed.  It  is  John,  not  Jesus, 
who  suggests  the  analogy  between  the  Word 
and  the  event. 

Verses  8,  9.  The  vivid  and  life-like  narration 
is  that  of  one  who  either  saw  and  heard,  or  who 
reports  at  first  hand  the  account  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  actor  in  the  scene.  The  neighbors  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  very  natural  excitement 
on  the  appearance  of  this  man,  so  like,  and  yet 
so  strikingly  unlike  one  whom  they  knew  well. 
Is  not  this  he  that  was  sitting  and  begging?  Some 
s  lid.  This  is  he,  and  others  said  No;  others  said. 
But  he  is  like  him.  He  said,  I  am  he. 

Verses  10,  11.  The  animated  conversation 
grows  more  eager.  How  were  thine  eyes  opened? 
He  said.  The  Man  called  Jesus  made  clay  (he 
does  not  describe  the  process  which  he  did  not 
see,  verse  6)  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said 
unto  me.  Go  to  Siloam  and  wash;  so  I  went 
away  and  washed,  and  1  recovered  sight.  Though 
he  says  I  recovered  sight,  the  translators  have 
put  received,  arguing,  perhaps  with  modern 
cavillings  such  as  those  of  the  Pharisees  in 
view  (verse  19),  that  one  cannot  recover  what 
he  never  had.  But  those  who  know  the  blind, 
know  that  they  always,  speak  of  seeing  things 
and  i^rsoDS  whom  they  in  fact  only  know  by 
touch  or  description,  and  this  use  of  the  word 
here  is  a  very  striking  witness  to  the  thorough 
correctness  of  the  report  of  the  conversation. 

Verse  35.  Our  lesson  omits  the  account  of 
the  man’s  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin,  of  his 
brave  vindication  of  his  unknown  Healer,  and 
of  the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  faith  and  firm¬ 
ness  in  being  cast  out  from  the  synagogue. 
The  true  spiritual  history  of  the  man,  the 
progress  of  the  unveiling  of  his  soul  to  the 
Light  of  the  world,  comes  to  its  climax  in  this 
verse.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  the 
steps  of  that  progress.  First,  it  is  the  Man 
called  Jesus  (verse  1 1)  who  opened  his  eyes ;  he 
knew  Him,  everybody  knew  Him  by  that  name; 
then.  He  is  a  Prophet  (17);  unaided  he  has 
come  to  this  persuasion,  through  the  light  shed 
abroad  in  his  soul ;  then.  This  Man  is  of  God 
(verse  33) ;  his  growing  conviction  of  this  truth 
giving  him  courage  to  witness  for  Him,  even  to 
that  direst  end,  utter  exclusion  from  the  name 
and  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  And  now  it  is 
indeed  time  for  the  full  manifestation.  Jesus 
seeks  him  out  and  offers  his  own  fellowship  in 
the  place  of  that  from  which  he  had  been  cut 
off.  Many  good  manuscripts  have  the  question, 
Ddst  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  the  correct 
reading.  That  name  was  well  known  as  one  of 
the  names  of  Messiah  (it  occurs  more  than 
once  in  prophecy),  and  the  title,  Son  of  God, 
would  also  certainly  apply  to  Him.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  question  was  so  worded  by 
Jesus  as  best  and  most  directly  to  lead  up  to  the 
clear  enlightenment  of  this  man. 


Verse  36.  And  who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may 
believe  on  Him?  The  words  show  a  prompt  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  suggestion ;  the  and  speaks  even 
of  an  eagerness  to  know  Him.  He  does  not  ask 
the  meaning  of  the  expression ;  he  does  not  say 
what  is  He?  It  is  not  teaching  that  he  wants, 
but  a  personal  revelation  of  One  to  whom  his 
heart  has  already  gone  out  in  love.  He  is  ready 
to  believe  on  such  an  One;  Who  is  He,  Lord? 

Verse  87.  The  answer,  bringing  to  his  mind 
as  bv  a  lightning  flash  all  that  he  has  already 
known  of  Jesus,  all  that  Jesus  had  already 
been  to  him,  is  marvellously  adapted  both  to 
reveal  Himself  to  the  man  and — but  this  must 
always  be  the  result  of  such  a  revelation  to 
I  develop  faith.  “Recognize  Me  by  My  acts  and 
words,”  He  says;  ^Thou  hast  seen  Him;  thou 
barest  now  His  voice.” 

Verse  38.  Yes,  he  did  recognize  Him.  It 
was  in  such  a  flash  of  illumination  that  Thomas 
recognized,  and  cried  My  Lord  and  my  God!  It 
is  in  some  such  flash  of  illumination  that  we, 
too,  sometimes  find  ourselves  on  the  mount  of 
vision,  with  Jesus  Christ  evidently  set  forth 
before  our  eyes.  In  such  moments  of  revelation 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  misunderstanding. 
Then  we  see  that  what  we  had  deemed  the 
misfortune,  the  curse  perhaps  of  our  lives,  was 
its  highest  blessing.  Then  we  find  no  need  to 
ask  for  help,  or  even  for  forgiveness.  Jesus 
himself  enters  into  our  life,  and  like  the  blind 
beggar,  we  have  no  word  but  Lord,  I  believe,  no 
impulse  to  any  act  but  an  act  of  worship. 

Clinatian  €ubcaDor. 

Bv  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Many  say  or  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  while 
few  offer  it.  Many  will  say  this  who  will  not 
offer  any  prayer  of  their  own.  No  one  can 
truly  offer  its  petitions  who  is  not  a  son  of  God 
in  truth.  It  is  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  God  is  to  them  a  Father  in  heaven  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  He  is  not  to  the  world. 
The  world  cannot  offer  it  sincerely,  for  they  do 
not  hallow  His  name  or  desire  that  His  king¬ 
dom  should  come  or  that  His  will  should  be 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  God  makes  a 
real  distinction  between  His  own  and  the  world 
now,  as  He  will  in  the  Judgment.  Christ 
knows  His  sheep  and* they  follow  Him.  Those 
who  believe  not  in  Him  are  not  His.  God  is 
the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  of 
Christ’s  disciples. 

Prayer-meeting  Topic,  Sept.  6. 

How  can  we i Show  that  we  are  God's  Children  ? 

John  viii.  31,  xv.  1-8. 

If  we  are  God’s  children,  it  will  show  itself. 
All  who  know  God  will  know  us.  Abraham’s 
children  will  be  like  Abraham.  One  can  tell  a 
Jew  by  his  looks  wherever  he  sees  him.  His 
spiritual  children  also  resemble  him.  When 
the  writer  attended  church,  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence,  in  the  old  place  where  he  was  born,  he 
saw  only  here  and  there  an  old  acquaintance; 
but  all  over  the  church  he  recognized  children 
of  parents  whom  he  used  to  know;  some  by 
one  feature  and  some  by  another;  some  by  an 
act  and  others  by  the  voice.  God’s  children 
appear,  think,  feel,  act  and  live  like  God.  A 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  It  can  also  be  told 
by  its  appearance,  its  bark  and  branches  and 
leaves.  A  young  tree  in  the  garden  was  a  | 
peach  tree,  but  what  kind  ?  That  was  not } 
made  certain  by  its  label.  It  bore  one  peach,  j 
and  that  was  a  Crawford;  that  settled  it. 
There  was  now  no  doubt  that  its  laliel  was 
true. 

One  generally  knows  whose  child  he  is,  anef 
does  not  have  to  tell  or  prove  it  except  to 
strangers.  He  has  a  name,  and  would  feel 
grieved  if  any  one  should  doubt  his  paternity.* 
A  little  boy  gave  himself  two  names;  when  he 
was  good  he  called  himself  by  his  real  name, 
and  when  bad,  by  another.  There  is  reason  to 
doubt  one’s  sonship  if  he  be  not  and  act  not 
like  his  father.  If  we  find  a  child  in  his  father’s 
house,  we  conclude  that  he  is  a  son  of  the 
house.  When  Christ  was  rebuked  for  staying 
in  the  temple.  He  replied  “  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father’s  house?” 

A  Christian  will  be  at  home  in  the  house  of 
God.  He  need  not  to  take  a  pledge  to  be  there, 
for  he  will  love  to  be  there.  He  will  love  her 
courts,  and  delight  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  He  will  have  a  place  there,  a  seat  at  the 
table;  it  will  be  home.  He  will  be  familiar 
with  every  part  of  the  house — the  church,  the 
prayer  meeting,  the  Sunday-school,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society. 

A  Christian  will  have  the  name  of  Christ. 
He  will  coefess  Christ  before  men,  will  take 
His  name  on  him  at  baptism  and  sifwiih  His 
children  at  the  Lord’s  table.  He  will  make 
himself  kilown  by  Christ’s  name,  and  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  honor  to  liear  it,  and  will  try  to 
be  worthy  of  it.  His  confession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ  will  be  continuous,  and  he  will  be  a  living 
witness  for  Him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  name,  he  will  delight  in  the  new  name 
given  as  a  son  of  God,  the  name  written  in  the 
book  of  life. 

Again,  he  will  love  all  who  have  the  same 
name.  These  are  his  brethren  of  the  same 
household  of  faith.  Christ  is  their  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  and  they  are  joint  heirs  with  Him.  They 
serve  them  and  love  them  in  Jesus’  name.  The 
blood  of  redemption  is  the  strongest  tie.  The 
birth  of  the  Spirft  makes  them  sons  of  God  and 
one*  with  Christ.  In  origin,  likeness,  life  and 
end  they  are  one.  “We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  love 
the  brethren.”  If  we  love  God,  we  shall  love 
the  brethren;  and  if  we  love  the  brethren,  we 
know  that  we  love  God.  And  we  show  our 
love  to  the  brethren  by  our  actions  towards 
them.  Do  they  need  this  world’s  goods,  we 
give  to  their  necessities;  we  bind  up  their 
wounds  and  take  care  of  them ;  we  share  with 
them  and  serve  them,  live  for  them.  Christ 
laid  down  His  life  ministering  to  us,  and  this 
is  our  example  of  service.  Love  is  not  only  in 
word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

A  Christian  will  speak  like  Christ,  his  voice 
will  be  like  Christ’s.  As  Christ  is  the  Word 
manifesting  the  thought  and  character  of  God, 
so  his  words  will  be  Christian.  What  he  has 
learned  and  heard  and  been  trained  to  believe 
and  do  in  his  Father’s  bouse,  that  he  will 
speak.  His  sentiments  and  principles  and 
creed  will  be  Christian.  He  abides  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  manifests  His  spirit.  Let 
the  word  and  spirit  of  God  dwell  in  one,  and 
his  light  will  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
shall  glorify  his  Father  in  heaven. 

So  also  will  his  conversation,  or,  as  it  is  in 
the  revision,,  “manner  of  life,”  walk  and  con¬ 
versation,  be*  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
it  will  be  godly.  He  will  be  an  epistle  known 
and  read  of  all  men. 

Christ  says  “Ye  are  My  friends  if  ye  do  the 
things  I  command  you.  If  ye  love  Me,  keep 
My  commandments.”  Obedience  is  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  disciples.  His  sons  ye  are  whom 
ye  obey.  The  children  of  the  devil  do  bis 
works.  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  Ix^a  of 
God.  The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truthj  and 
they  in  whom  He  dwells  have  and  speak  j  and 
do  the  truth.  One  who  loves  the  law  laeps 
the  law.  He  who  loves  Christ  pleases  Cljiist. 
His  will  is  law  and  pleasure  and  duty.  |  The 
works  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  manimt  as 


are  the  works  of  the  Evil  One.  The  son  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  and  act  like  the  Father.  One 
may  not  havd  the  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hands 
of  Esau.  Heart  ahd  life,  confession  and  action, 
creeds  and  deeds,  go  together.  The  son  of  God 
feels  as  God  does  about  sin.  He  sinneth  not, 
hates  it  and  would  riot  sin ;  strives  to  overcome 
it  and  destroy  it.  He  sees  it  as  causing  man’s 
destruction,  as  necessitating  Christ’s  death, 
and  would  crucify  it  and  be  dead  unto  it. 
“Whosoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 
world.”  While  in  the  world,  he  is  not  of  it,  is 
not  led  astray  by  its  appetites  or  passions  or 
lusts,  lives  not  for  its  pleasures  or  riches  or 
ambitions.  He  purifies  himself  from  its  defile¬ 
ments  and  strives  to  live  a  Christ-like  life.  He 
is  not  guided  by  what  the  world  thinks  or  says 
or  does,  but  follows  Christ,  asking  what  He 
would  have  him  do.  He  is  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  is  transformed,  having  a  new^ 
mind  to  do  the  will  of  God.  He  is  spiritually- 
minded,  seeking,  loving  and  heeding  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

He  overcomes  the  world  by  faith  in  Christ. 
He  lives  by  faith  in  Christ ;  has  something  in 
Christ  better  than  the  world  can  give.  This  it 
is  that  gives  him  his  victory.  Believing  in 
Christ  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  Christ  is  first 
and  all  in  all.  The  world  offers  pleasures  of  sin 
for  a  season;  Christ  offers  pardon  and  peace 
and  life  eternal. 

Because  he  is  Christ’s  and  lives  a  righteous 
and  godly  life,  pure  and  free  from  sin,  he  pre¬ 
sents  such  a  contrast  to  the  world  that  his  life 
convicts  it  of  sin,  and  the  world  hates  him.  It 
is  good  evidence  of  sonship  that  the  world  re¬ 
viles  and  despises  and  hates  him  for  Christ’s 
sake,  speaking  evil  of  him  falsely.  The  disci¬ 
ple  must  deny  self  and  take  up  the^cross  of  the 
world,  and  may  suffer  persecution.  The  world 
cannot  harm  him  and  Christ  is  for  him.  He 
receives  only  such  treatment  from  it  as  Christ 
received. 

The  sons  of  God  are  children  by  adoption. 
They  were  of  the  world,  living  in  sin  and  lov¬ 
ing  it,  and  doing  the  works  of  the  Evil  One; 
but  they  repented  of  sin,  and  turned  to  God  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  were  received  into 
the  family  of  God.  They  were  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  have  His  witness  to  their  son- 
ship.  The  name  of  God  was  given  them,  and 
they  are  being  trained  to  the  ways  of  His  house. 
They  are  growing  into  the  Father’s  likeness  and 
doing  His  will  as  they  learn  it  more  and  more. 
They  are  oecoming  saints  by  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit.  They  are  growing  to  the  stature  of 
the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

One  may  not  possess  all  these  marks  of  son- 
ship  at  first  or  at  once;  but  if  he  has  one  of 
them,  he  is  a  son.  If  a  child  cries  and  moves 
and  eats,  we  know  that  he  is  bom  and  lives  and 
will  grow,  and  rejoice  that  a  son  is  born  into 
the  house.  One  is  as  much  a  son  at  birth  as  at 
threescore  and  ten.  Let  not  the  children  be 
fearful  to  take  Christ’s  name  on  them,  and  let 
none  dare  despise  one  of  these  little  ones.  Re¬ 
ceive  as  brethren  one  who  looks  or  speaks  or 
acts  or  lives  like  the  Father.  Call  by  Christ’s 
name  one  who  has  His  spirit  and  speaks  and 
acts  in  His  name. 

Let  the  sons  of  God  rejoice  in  their  lineage 
and  glory  in  the  name  and  words  and  work  of 
Christ.  Theirs  is  royal  birth  and  privilege  and 
inheritance.  “Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.” 

FOOLISH  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Last  Winter  a  few  miserable  Indians,  igno¬ 
rant,  brought  up  in  superstition,  unlearned  in 
the  ways  of  civilization,  half  starved  because 
the  government  supplies  upon  which  they  de¬ 
pended  fell  short  and  they  had  notJyet*learned 
the  lesson  of  self  dependence,  became  the  dupes 
of  a  few  designing  ones  who  Worked  upon  their 
feeble  understanding  to  make  them  believe  that 
a  messiah  had  come  to  better  their  miserable 
condition  and  restore  to  them  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  They  painted  their  faces,  danced  the 
ghost  dance,  prepared  themselves  for  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Saviour,  and  even  defied  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Government.  TheXresult'was  a 
clash  between  them  and  the  army,  resulting  in 
their  subjugation  and  return  to  their  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  a  final  realization  of  their  folly  in 
expecting  a  messiah  to  come  and  lift  them  out 
of  a  condition  from  which  they  must  them¬ 
selves  work  by  years  of  patient  struggle  and 
endeavor.  We  called  them  miserably  ignor¬ 
ant,  superstitious,  barbarous,  and  a  dozen 
other  adjectives  not  supposed  to  include  the  at 
tributes  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong.  The  lofty  pinnacle 
from  which  we  looked  down  upon  these  half- 
starved  and  shivering  savages  pierced  the  very 
skies  of  wisdom  and  enlightenment,  so  we  con¬ 
ceived. 

Let  us  look  at  a  case  in  point.  Dr.  Cyrus  R. 
Teed  maintains  at  No.  118  Noe  Street,  San 
Francisco,  the  Koreshan  Home,  as  a  temple  of 
purity,  where  dwell  the  lady  converts  to  his 
creed.  He  is  believed  by  his  followers  to  be 
Elias,  he  who  shall  be  the  forerunner  of  Christ’s 
second  coming,  even  as  John  the  Baptist  was 
of  His  first.  In  two  years,  so  his  dupes  be 
lieve,  he  will  be  demat erialized,  and  will  soon 
reappear  in  the  form  of  a  being  possessing  the 
attributes  of  both  sexes,  and  will  spiritually 
produce  the  sons  of  God  who  shall  inherit  the 
earth  with  Christ.  The  latest  convert  of  this 

se’f-anointed  messiaji  is  Mrs. - a  highly 

educated  and  refined  lady,  who  has  left  her 
husband,  children  .and  beautiful  home  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue  to  become  an  inmate  of  this 
inipostor’s  as^rlum  of  celibacy. 

Then  there  is  another  white  messiah,  the  no¬ 
torious  Schweinfurth  of  Illinois,  who  maintains 
a  sort  of  harem  a  few  miles  west  of  Chicago,  to 
which  he  induces  women  to  go  in  the  belief 
that  he  is  the  veritable  Christ  himself  again 
upon  earth.  Families  have  been  broken  up  by 
him,  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  propierty  have 
been  given  into  his  keeping  by  his  deluded  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  number  hundreds,  including  many 
of  high  intelligence  and  scientific  and  literary 
attainments.  There  is  living  evidence  that  this 
Illinois  imiiorter  is  not  so  moral  and  pure  as  his 
followers  proclaim  him  to  be.  but  that  his  great 
personal  magnetism,  amounting  almost  to  hyp¬ 
notic  control  of  those  who  come  under  his  in¬ 
fluence,  enables  him  to  make  them  believe  that 
what  is  considered  sin  in  others  is  puritv  itself 
in  him.  Like  Harris,  who  so  successfully  dup¬ 
ed  the  Oliphants,  this  Teed  and  Schweinfurth 
have  no  place  outside  the  penitentiary  walls, 
and,  it  might  be  added,  there  is  little  room  for 
their  victims  beyond  the  door  of  an  insane 
asylum. — The  Oregonian. 

THIS  CENTURY’S  LEGACY  TO  THE  NEXT. 

No  century  ever  pulsated  with  nobler  pur¬ 
pose  or  more  vigorous  endeavor  than  this  nine¬ 
teenth.  The  apparent  drifting  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  life  for  thirty  years  past  has  been 
not  only  in  appearance.  We  are  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  century ;  events  do  not  crowd  so 
much  as  ideas.  These  will  hasten  on  to  fulfil¬ 
ment.  They  cover  every  field  of  human  energy. 
Education  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  hope  and 
progress,  and  out  of  education  has  just  been 
born  the  enthusiasm  called  “  University  Exten¬ 
sion,  ”  a  term  that  faUs  wholly  to  convey  to  the 
popular  mind  the  novelty  and  the  greatness  of 
the  purpose  conceived.  'No  less  grand  and 
naural  as  a  result  of  the  past  is  the  conception 
of  a  “World  wide  Democraiic  Church.”  This  is 
only  the  application  of  republicanism  to  .the¬ 
ology  and  religious  effort.  It  means  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  world-wide  monarchical  Church 
by  a  Church  based  on  popular  sentiment  and 
individual  liberty.  It  is  possible.  The  FflRC 
himself  begins  to  desert  the  monarchy,  ms 
recent  encyclical  is  a  plain  effort  to  readjust  the 
old  Church  to  modern  progress. — E.  P.  Powell 
in  New  England  Magazine  for  September. 


Artists  use  Ivory  Soap  for  a  special  purpoSe.  All  paintings  get  dusty  and 
the  colors  seem  to  lose  their  brilliancy  and  tone.  They  should  be  restored  with 
Ivory  Soap,  water  and  a  soft  brush.  Scrub  carefully,  rub  oflf  first  with  a  wet 
flannel  and  then  with  a  dry  one,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement. 

The  colors  reappear  in  all  their  original,  fresh  beauty. 

Never  experiment  with  ordinary  soap ;  the  painting  may  be  ruined.  Ivory 
is  absolutely  safe  to  use,  as  Prof.  Cornwall,  of  Princeton,  says,  “  Ivory  Soap  is  * 
very  well  made  and  can  not  injure  anything.” 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 

There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  ‘Ivory’j"  they  ARE 
NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“Ivorv”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright  1890,  by  Thb  Proctrr  &  Gamble  Co. 


MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IN  THE  CATSKILLS.  JEWETT,  N.  Y. 

3,200  feet  aboue  sea  level.  Beautifully%ituated.  Accommodates  fifty.  Excellent  table.  Reached  from  Hunter 
SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  Refer  to  John  A.  Oftord,  of  N.  Y.  Evangelist.  • 

•  O.  T.  BAILEY,  Proprietor. 

Great  Church  LIGHT. 

luHmMitlllr  raiNK’S  glw  tk*  Itari  PyuAl.  the  SritaBti 

VIHnnP  ChcaMBt  tad  the  URht  known  foe  ChnrclMt,  stofei.  show  Wiadowt. 

nycMliiMr  Perlon,  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Gsllerle..  Tbeetres.  Depots,  see.  New  sad  ele- 
Nsnt  designs.  Send  size  of  roan.  Get  circnier  and  estimate.  A  libcnl  discount 
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Is  the  iiriutc  wliich  wc 
dsk  vt)4i  to  reiiteinlier 
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Extract  of  BEEF. 

The  best  and  most  eoonbmical  “  Stock  ”  for 
Soups,  Etc. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of  prime 
leau  Beet. 

Send  to  ns  for  our  book  of  receipts,  showing 

uso  of  ARMOUR’S  EXTRACT  in  Soups  ^ 

Sauces.  _ 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


U.  S.  Mail  Steamshios. 

Steamers  every  Saturday  from  New  York  tlT'”'*”””^ 
GLASGOW  and  LONDONDEBBY, 
From  Pier  41,  N.  R.,  foot  of  West  24th  St.*  '* 

ETHIOPIA,  Sept.  12.  ll.aOAM  I  CIRCASSiA,  Sept.  2S,  Noon 
FURNESSIA,Sept.  19, 6A.lt  |  ANCHORIA,Oct.S.6.aOAR. 

CITY  OF  ROME,  Sept.  6,  7  a.m.,  Oct.  10,  lO-.aO  A.X. 
Rates  for  Saloon  Passage. 

By  S.  S.  CITY  OF  ROME,  S60  and  upwards,  according 
to  accommodation  and  location  of  room. 

Other  steamers  of  the  line,  >50  and  upwards. 

Second  Cabin,  930.  Steerage  930. 

Passengers  booked  at  through  rates  to  or  from  any^olty 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continetft. 

Drafts  on  London  sold  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  informattoa. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS^ 

7  BOWLING  GREEN.  NEW  YORK. 


there  is  no  end,  and  the  following  list  comprises 
tome  of  the  best : 

The  Story  of  o  IHnalcal  Life.  Aa 

^Autobiography,  by  Geo.  F.  Root.  Cloth,  I1.S5. 
Geepef  Hvinna  No.  6.  the  new  Gospel  Song 


signed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  analyzing  and  criti- 
,  cising  music.  By  A.  J.  Goodrich.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
The  Thorough  Banjolat.  A  standard 
method  for  this  favorite  instrument.  By  F.  W. 
Wessenber^,  |i.oo.  Popular  College 
Songs.  The  best  collection  of  its  kind  ever 
issued  at  a  low  price.  Compiled  by  L.  Honore  of 
Harvard  College,  co  cents. 

Florena,  therpilgrlai.  A  beautiful  Can- 


Geo.  P.  Root.  30  cents.  Jucob  and  Eaan. 
A  Cantata  for  Adults.  By  A.  J.  Fozwell  and 
Geo.  F.  Root.  30  cents. 

tBSf‘  Any  of  ths  sbovt  sent  postpaid  on  rocsipl 
oi  price. 

TNI  MOtlfiAl  VISITII  conuiu  Anthem,  snd  Organ  Vol- 
nun«  lor  Cnoin  OrgaaUts.  Price  i5cu.i  fi.jo  n  year, 
hecial  terms  to  Clubs  of  nve  or  more. 


Sheridan’s  Oondition  Powderl 

It  U  absoluteljr  pure.  Highly  conoentratede  In 
ouimtity  it  cofito  less  thitn  a  tenth  of  a  cent  *  day. 
Strictly  *  medicine.  Prevents  and  cures  all  diseases. 

for  yountr  chicks.  Worth  more  gold 
%hea  hens  Moult.  **Ons  lar^  can  saved  me  $tOu 

Cnd  six  for  $S  to  prevent  roup,**  says  *  customer. 

y w  can*t  get  it  send  us  60  cents  for  two  packs  i 
flve $1.  A 1 1*4  TOund  can  il.tOpost>paldj  0 cau lA 
ezpresipaid.  “YHEBl»TPOinSRrPArtrR.**siS 
pie  copy  free.  Poultry  Raising  Guide  free  with  it 
wders  or  more.  L  8.  JOHNSOfTA  Co.«  Boston.  Maml 


munes  for  Choirs  sm  (hvsaitts.  Price  15CU.;  $1.50  a  yf 
Special  terms  to  Clubs  of  live  or  more. 

_  —  -PUBUSHEP  »Y - 

TUB  JOHN  CUUUCU  CO., 

T4W.  4that..  14E.lSthB4, 

kNCINNATI,  O.  NX  IT  TOP 


W.  a  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

^  jk  Branch  Warehoases : 

I  jB  87  John  Street,  New  York,  and  197 
I  MJM  Street,  Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

H  I  Hydraulic  Rama,  Garden  Engines, 

U  Pomp  Chain  and  Fixtures.  Iron 
IM  U  Cnrfa^  Yard  Hydrants,  Street  Wash- 

IS  J  Works  founded  in  1834. 

IJh  ^  Highest  m^al  awarded  them  hr 
'  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris, 
France,  In  1867 ;  Vienna,  Austria,  in 
1873 ;  and  Cendenntal  Exhibition  1876. 


FUK  beautifying  ana  aecoratiug  tnu  no  .a  it  nas 
no  equal.  For  interior  decoration,  s  Itable  for 
wood,  wicker,  metal,  glass,  earthei  vare,  etc 
Put  up  in  self-opening  tins  ready  for  imm  illate  use. 
Made  in  every  color,  shade  and  tint.  .  ^rieea,  by 
mail :  Tins,  60  cts.;  Tinlets,  20  cts. 

BATH  ENAMEL 

Specially  Made  to  Resist  the  Action  of  Boiling  Water. 
TINS,  BY  HAIL.  70  CENTS. 

Asplnall’s  English  Enamel  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  medal  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  the  only  gold  medal  at 
Edinburgh  in  1890.  Beware  ot  worthless  imitations. 

Wholesale  Depot  for  the  Untted  States, 

884  BROADWAY.  NSW  YdkK, 

DIECKERHOFF.  RAFFLOER  &  CaT 


THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.’S  i 

'  DELICIOUS  NEW  PERFUME, 

CRAB-APPLE 

BLOSSOMS. 

Sold  every wlere,  ii  Crown  stopper ed  hollies  only. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BEU  COMPANY. 

TROY.  N.  Y., 

g  MANUXACrURB  BDPKBIOB 

CHURCH.  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


P  or  Charchei,  Schools,  etc. ,  also 
aodPoaU.  For  more  than  half  a  owtny 
aoUU  fc  J  aaparlorlt#  over  all  oUitnu 


BUCKETE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Best  quality  Pure  Copper  and  Tin 

CHIMES,  PEALS  AHO  BELLS. 

Most  favorably  known  for  overSOyrs. 
'  Tk,  VAMDUZIII  a  TITT  OO.Olaolaaatl.a 


MoSHANE  BEU  FOUIDBTi 

_  BALTUfORXL  MB. 

bells 

Also  CHIMKSABID 

Price  and  terms  free."  Jfanw  this  pavsr. 
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ADTnmsEXCNTS  20  cents  a  line. 

Or  thb  t^WTB  Paob  80  cents  a  line. 

Or  thb  Eighth  Page  60  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths  not  over  fonr  lines,  50  cents; 
>vrar  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 


tft'tk'A  tuy  n»ii-  ^  MEMORABLE  ANNIt’EBKABY. 

^Otra  UtmagtltSI.  observance  of  the  seventy-fifth  an- 

1B8  Pniltser  BoiidiBc,  Park  Bow.  niversary  of  the  British  Peace  Society  was  un- 

HEINRY  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  usually  suggestive  of  the  healthy  changes  of 

_  public  sentiment  on  the  subjects  of  interna- 

TBBMS :  $8.00  a  Tear,  in  Advanoe,  Fostace  Paid,  tional  warfare  and  international  i)eace  during 

-  the  corporate  existence  of  the  society.  Seventy- 

Ohargb  OF  Address.— Any  subscriber  who  desires  his  years  ago  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of 

P--  >>..d  mu,  maue„ce,  If  indeed  .hey 
8he  change  Is  tempnrary  or  permanent.  may  be  said  to  have  any,  in  the  satisfactory 

-  adjustment  of  international  difficulties.  The 

OR^tH?FirTH^A*B»wnu*allne  sentiment  that  peace  had  her  victories  more 

Or  thb  Eighth  Page  60  cents  a  line.  glorious  than  those  of  war,  was  then  derided  as 

Marriages  AND  Deaths  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents;  .  . _  „  ,  _ 

four  10  cents  ft  line.  uttcrftuco  too  visionary  to  nnd  a  very  gon- 

Address  New  York  Evangelist,  Bo*  *330,  New  eral  acceptance  in  this  world.  War,  with  its 
Terk.  terrible  sacrifices  of  human  lives,  its  weeping 

Remit  In  ^1  casc»  ^  Expr^  Money  Order,  Draft  availing  of  mothers  and  wives  and  children, 

fwit-offlce  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  ,  .  f  .  .  •  j  u  u  t 

,  _  its  blood-stained  battle  fields,  its  debauchery  of 

XMUred  at  ti>e  Post-ojRce  at  New  York  a»  seeond-cUus  public  sentiment,  and  its  wholesale  corruption 
matter.  public  morals,  was  considered  the  only  hon- 

. .  ~  ~  orable  and  practicable  agency  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  international  difficulties.  Milksops, 
visionaries,  and  cowards  were  considered  the 
only  persons  who  advocated  such  settlements 
by  arbitrations  and  paceful  negotitaions. 

_  Of  course  this  society,  in  reviewing  the 
changes  wrought  in  public  sentiment  during 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1891.  seventy  five  years  of  its  existence,  found 

.  many'  occasions  for  thanksgiving  and  for  re- 

— .  newed  consecration  to  its  work.  The  more^ 

prominent  of  these  occasions  were,  the  con- 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS.  ciliatory  character  of  modern  international  re 
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lations,  an  increased  and  increasing  apprecia- 

1.  A  Reviewer  Reviewed.  The  Revision  of  the  West-  tion  of  the  blessings  and  value  of  peace,  and  an 

minster  Confession-IV.  Our  Book  Table.  increasing  conviction  of  the  value  of  arbitra- 

2.  The  Theology  of  Union  Seminary.  Glen  Springs  tjon  as  a  substitute  for  war,  rather  than  as  a 

Sani^um  -^e  First  Anti^lavery  Paper.^t-  jay-dream  of  a  visionary  and  impracticable 
ters  From  East  Tennessee.  The  Religious  Press.  ...  .  ,  ,  j  .  j  u  iu 

3.  The  Sunday  School.  Christian  Endeavor.  fanaticism.  In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 

4.  Editorials.  A  Memorable  Anniversary.  The  Pres-  meeting,  the  society  very  naturally  expressed 

byterian  Hospital.  Rival  Relics.  Tribute  to  the  its  satisfaction  over  the  recent  pacific  utter- 
Author  of  the  Codes.  The  Rochester  of  To-day.  ances  of  the  great  military  monarchs  of  Europe, 
The  Revision  Committee  and  the  Presbyteries,  ^hich  would  not  have  been  made  a  score  of 
Death  of  Rev.  F.  DeWitt  Ward.  D.D.  years  ago,  and  over  the  recent  movements  of 

5.  Gold  Nuggets  from  the  Great  North-west.  Reaping  -gfeat  and  strong  Christian  churches  in  the 

After  Sowing.  Ministers  and  Churches.  .  a  .t  „ 

promotion  of  “peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
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After  Sowing.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Children  at  Home.  Miscellany. 

7.  The  Situation  in  Kansas.  The  Sunday  Rest.  Agri¬ 

cultural  Department. 

*8.  The  New  Hartford  Celebration.  An  Attractive 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 


*8.  The  New  Hartford  Celebration.  An  Attractive  Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  main  building 
Summer  Resort.  Current  Events.  Literary  Notes,  of  our  hospital  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was 

_ _ _  determined  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  carry 

*  out  without  further  delay  the  original  building 

As  September  is  the  month  for  the  Fall  meet-  of  the  hospital  to  their  fullest  extent. 

That  great  undertaking  is  now  practically  com¬ 
ings  of  Presbyteries,  we  shall  be  excused  for  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .,  u  -u-  -n 

*  pleted,  and  in  October  these  new  buildings  will 

the  large  space  that  we  give  this  week  to  the  dedicated  and  one  of  the  largest  private  hos- 
great  subject  that  is  to  come  before  them,  that  pitals  in  this  country  will  begin  a  new  career 
of  the  Revision  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  of  blessing. 

This  was  first  broached  in  the  Spring  of  1889,  The  hospital  occupies  the  entire  block  bounded 
.  ,  .  ^  by  Seventieth  and  Seventy  first  streets,  Madison 

when  the  Assembly  met  m  this  city  in  Dr.  .  i  j  i _ iu 

''  ''  and  Park  avenues,  and  consists  of  ten  build- 

Croeby’g  church,  and  the  subject  was  brought  iug^^  alj^  except  the  original  one,  the  adminis- 
before  it  by  the  overture  of  a  few  Presbyteries,  tration  building,  absolutely  fire-proof.  The  new 
At  the  lw»giniiing  the  voices  that  called  for  it  buildings  are  four  for  surgical  and  one  for  med- 
were  faint  and  few  and  far  between;  but  as  purposes,  including  an  operating  pavilion 
,  ,  „  not  yet  quite  complete,  which  will  be  one  story 

time  went  on.  and  there  was  discussion  m  all  with  a  glass  roof,  and  entirely  unconnected 

parts  of’  the  Church,  these  voices  increased  in  with  any  sew^r,  so  as  to  prevent  possible  con- 
number  and  swelled  in  volume,  till  ttey  rose  tagion  during  operations.  All  these  buildings 
upon  the  air  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  so  ure  of  Baltimore  brick,  finished  in  the  most 

that  when  a  year  later  the  Assembly  met  in  complete  manner,  thoroughly  provided  with 
,  „  .  .  every  appliance  needed  for  the  most  efficient 

Saratoga,  the  movement  for  Revision  was  car- 

Tied  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  draining, 
then  the  committee  of  twenty-five  was  appoint-  A  delightful  feature  is  an  open  air  retreat  for 
ed,  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts  as  chairman,  to  patients,  on  the  roofB  of  the  medical  and  surgi- 

.  ,  X  u  m. _ cal  buildings.  These  roofs,  flat  and  tiled  and 

iouaulate  the  changes.  They  met  in  Pittsburg  ^  .  . 

"  .  protected  by  railings,  covered  by  awnings,  and 

and  again  in  Washington,  and  went  over  every  nded  with  a  solarium  or  glass-covered  room 
.point  with  the  utmost  care.  It  was  then  ex-  fQj.  winter,  command  a  charming  view  of  the 

pected  that  tl^y  would  make  a  completed  re-  city  and  its  environs,  and  are  visited  by  all  the 

port  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Detroit,  breezes  of  summer.  Access  to  them  is  by  eleva 

,  .,  iiuou  * _ tors,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  will  prove  by 

when  it  would  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  ..u  • 

no  means  the  least  important  among  the  provi- 
for  final  action.  But  for  many  reasons,  which  recovery  of  the  sick. 

are  more  fully  given  by  Dr.  Roberts  himself  in  xhe  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  which  has 
another  column,  it  was  thought  better  simply  among  its  means  of  grace  so  beneficent  an  insti- 
to  report  progress,  that  the  subject  might  be  tution  as  this.  The  goodHhat  it  has  already 
.  ,  done  is  far  beyond  the  knowledge  even  of  thosfe 

«ler«d  to  the  Preebytene,  to  tnehdij  eouneel 

and  advice,  that  “  the  end  of  all  things  might  October  it  enters  on  a  vastly  widened  sphere 

be  perfect  unity  and  peace.  It  is  this  general  of  usefulness.  The  blessing  of  tens  of  thou- 
consideration  which  the  Presbyteries  are  asked  sands  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  will 

rest  upon  it  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  done  in 
now  to  giTO.  ^ 

the  past.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  many  of 
What  the  questions  are,  as  well  as  the  su-  special  features  of  this  hospital  are  of  supe- 
preme  importance  that  the  movement  should  rior  excellence.  The  report  of  the  July  Grand 
be  carried  through  to  complete  success,  has  Jury  on  ambulance  service,  to  which  for  cer 

been  shown  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in  the  articles  ^ohlic  attention  had  been  specially 

.  directed,  bestowed  especial  praise  on  that  of 

that  we  have  published  from  is  pen,  in  w  ic  recommended  that  other  hos- 

he  takes  up  the  work  that  was  advocated  and  pitaig  should  take  pattern  from  it. 

defended  by  his  noble  father  till  he  was  struck  - 

...  .  „  RIVAL  RELICS, 

down  by  death.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Pres- 

^  There  is  a  rival  to  the  Holy  Coat  which  has 

byterian  Review  also  steps  to  the  front  t  is  yjggjj  exhibited  at  Treves  as  the  coat 

week,  stating  in  phrases  that  are  gentle  and  worn  by  our  Saviour  at  the  time, of  His  ciuci- 
well  guarded,  but  full  of  determination,  that  fixion.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  rector  of  the 
he  will  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  scheme  of  church  of  Argenteuil  in  France,  who  circumvent- 
.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ed  his  brethren  of  Treves  by  exhibiting  his  on 

obstruction  y  w  ic  a  ew  ex  reme  conserva  Sunday  preceding  the  time  appointed  for 

tives  are  trying  to  block  the  wheels  of  the  exhibition  of  the  “only  original”  garment, 

chariot  of  the  Lord.  This  Argenteuil  coat  is  reported  to  have  received 

Leaving  all  minor  questions,  there  are  two  the  endorsement  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  bishop 

which  are  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  our  pres-  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  [539- 

,  5961.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  modern  invention, 
ent  Confession  there  is  pne  great  mystery  of  jtg  g^gtodian  declares  that  the  Treves’  coat  is  not 
mpenetrable  darkness,  that  hangs  like  a  black  j^ijy  seamless,  and  that  there  is  no  seam,  or 
cloud  over  the  altar  of  atonement  and  forgive-  sign  of  seam,  in  his.  He  also  affirms  that  the 
ness  and  salvation,  vi*:  the  doctrine  that  God  other  coat  is  a  long  one,  falling  from  the  shoul- 
has  from  aU  etemitv  foreordained  a  portion  of  ^ers  to  the  feet,  and  therefore  one  which  our 

.  Lord,  being  a  craftsman,  would  certainly  not 

the  human  fami  y  to  eterna  su  ermg  a  sen-  worn.  The  rivalry  indeed  is  not  confined 

tence  of  death  which  Calvin  himself  pronounced  ^  ^jjg  clergy  of  Argenteuil  and  Treves  Nearly 
a  horrible  decree,  deeretum  horribile,  and  which  every  morning’s  paper  brings  us  the  account  of 
certainly  is  more  fit  for  the  Dark  Ages,  or  for  some  new  rival  claimant  to  be  the  true, “seamless 

,  _  .. _ robe.”  If  we  have  kept  accurate  count,  there 

that  Reformation  period  which,  coming  after  ..... 

^  ...  u  e  are  at  present  fifteen,  with  several  cities  yet  to 

the  Dark  Ages,  was  still  m  the  penumbra  of  ^ 
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that  great  eclipse,  than  to  the  ages  of  light 
into  which  we  have  been  bom. 


The  bringing  forth  of  frait  in  extreme  age 
continues  to  be  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the 
So  too  with  the  kindred  horror  of  the  damna-  George  Muller  of  Bristol,  England.  In 

tion  of  infants,  which  for  ages  has  caused  even  the  course  of  two  years  and  seven  months, 
the  Christian  mother  to  shudder  as  she  clasped  ending  in  March.  1890,  he  travelled  no  less  than 

her  babe  to  her  breast.  The  agonies  caused  by  iourneying  and  preaching  through 

,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New 
that  dread  fear  can  never  be  told.  Thank  God,  Ceylon,  and  India.  Tarrying 

the  awful  terror  has  at  last  begun  to  dissolve  then  for  four  months  at  the  orphan  houses  in 
in  the  light  and  warmth  of  God’s  own  love  as  Bristol, -be  set  forth  again  in  August  of  last 
it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesns  Christ.  Some  year,  and  from  that  time  until  June  of  the  pres- 
may  stUl  cling  to  the  old  doctrine,  or  remain  at  summer,  he  has  been  travelling  and  preach- 


least  doubtful  of  any  better  hope,  but  against 


ing  on  the  Continent.  He  found  the  people 
eager  to  hear  him,  and  frequently  addressed 


all  their  arguments,  which  are  hard  as  the  assemblies  of  1,500  to  2,000  persons.  Travelling 
nether  millstone,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  ^t  constantly,  and  sometimes  preaching  eight 
this  one  word  of  Christ:  “It  is  not  the  wiU  of  times  in  a  week,  his  health  has  nevertheless 
your  heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these  little  Preserved,  and  he  is  now  once  more  with 
•'  •  u  »  *  orphans  on  Ashley  Down.  Mr  Muller  s 

ones  should  peris  .  labors  are  truly  apostolic  in  their  spirit  and 

«  ,  ,  extent.  No  man  living,  unless  it  be  Bishop 

Prof.  Henry  Dmmmond  has  a  very  good  Baylor  of  Africa,  has  preached  in  so  many 
opinion  of  Scotchmen,  viz:  “ that  they  are  the  countries. 


moving  force  in  the  world,”  and  he  has  been  all 
the  way  around  on  purpose  to  see.  Speaking 


The  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  uf  Carlisle 


lately,  at  the  invitation  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  in  notifies  members  that  the  “Report  of  General 
Rahft'lf  of  the  Onward  and  Upward  Association,  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Revision  of  Confes- 
he  greatly  exalted  personal  contact  as  a  means  sion  of  Faith  will  be  considered.”  Doubtless 
of  grace.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any-  they  will  have  so  examined  the  subject  as  to 
where  better  Christian  work  done  than  that  act  intelligently  and  promptly  when  they  come 
from  house  to  house,  hand  to  hand,  bit  by  bit.  together  on  Sept.  29th.  A  large  number  of 
He  had  studied  the  matter  in  all  countries,  and  Presbyteries  have  much  less  time  than  this  to 
this  was  his  clear  conviction.  It  was  the  effort  go  over  the  great  matter  ere  they  must  needs 
tq^  do  great  things,  and  the  disbelief  that  lay  vote  upon  it.  As  already  mentioned,  copies  of 
ediately  to  hand,  that  spoiled  so  many  the  report,  in  excellent  form,  may  be  had  of 
erwise  promising  enterprises.  Rev.  Dr.  W,  E.  Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  CENTENNIAL  CHURCH. 

Few  of  ^ur  churches  have  had  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  history  than  that  at  New  Hartford,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Utica,  the  ceptennial  of  which 
was  duly  celebrated,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ac¬ 
count  in  another  column,  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  Aug.  27th.  Pastor  Kingsbury’s  address 
gave  many  particulars  indicative  of  the  fact  so 
often  brought  to  notice  in  this  and  similar 
commemorations,  that  the  pioneer  church  is 
the  natural  center  of  a  well-ordered  community, 
the  view- point  from  which  its  history  may  be 
best  seen  and  understood.  The  missionary 
spirit  of  the  New  Hartford  church  was  manifest 
from  its  beginning.  It  began  to  make  offerings 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  so  early  as  1818, 
three. years  in  advance  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York.  That  that  congregation  abounded  in 
musical  talent  is  evident  from  the  statement  that 
at  one  stage  six  choristers  were  chosen  and  put 
on  a”footing  of  equality !  And  there  was  much 
effective  work  done.  So  early  as  1808  the  bench 
of  elders  was  increased  to  six,  “and  the  whole 
settlement  was  laid  out  into  districts  for  super¬ 
vision”  by  them.  Probably  no  better  method 
of  reaching  all  the  people  has  been  devised 
than  this  one  of  the  first  decade  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  !  Things  have  greatly  changed  since,  but 
the  same  problem  of  the  indifference  of  the 
many  yet  abides.  It  is  no  more  difficult  in 
this,  our  day,  than  aforetime.  And  we  may 
well  take  account  of  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the 
fathers,  in  now  renewedly  entering  upon  the  old 
task.  While  themselves  and  families  were  yet 
indifferently  housed  and  fed,  they*  made  the 
house  of  Mie  Lord  comely  in  their  midst,  and 
then  went  out  into  all  settlemynti  and  open¬ 
ings  round  about,  and  compelled  the  people  to 
come  to  the  Gospel  feast.  Is  it  not  something 
that  the  pastor  and  elders  of  this  church  may 
claim  the  manner  and  custom  of  a  hundred 
years,  as  they  now  go  from  house  to  house, 
among  aliens  as  well  as  native  born !  Such 
prestige  is  legitimate,  and  may  well  encourage 
and  reinforce  all  who  now  take  up  the  duty  in 
behalf  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  recovering  so  rapidly  as 
some  of  the  advices  from  the  other  side  at  one 
time  seemed  to  promise.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  his  sickndss,  though  an  ordeal  to 
himself,  his  family,  and  flock,  is  without  its 
happy  influences,  serving  as  it  does  to  develop 
and  bring  out  a  real  unity  of  feeling  and  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Christian  public 
of  Great  Britian,  sharply  separated  as  the 
churches  are  in  that  country  on  questions  both 
of  Church  and  State.  AU  classes,  from  the 
Queen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  various  of  the  chief 
church  dignitaries,  down  to  the  obscurest  non¬ 
conformist,  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  pastor’s  condition  and  recovery.  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon’s  personal  belief  is,  according  to  one  of 
our  London  exchanges,  that  God  has  spared  bis 
life  “in  answer  to  the  ‘effectual,  fervent’  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  all  over  the  world,  ” 
and  it  is  also  his  belief  that  some  future  service 
in  the  world  is  before  him.  But  whether  the 
end  is  near  or  far,  his  bedside  has  been,  and  is 
to-day  a  spectacle  to  all  Christendom  of  the 
essential  unity  and  oneness  in  love  of  all  the 
followers  of  Christ. 

Theological  students,  and  especially  theologi¬ 
cal  doctors,  who  are  expert  in  dissecting  sys¬ 
tems  and  creeds,  will  be  entertained  and  in¬ 
structed  by  a  careful  and  learned  discussion  of 
the  Theology  of  Union  Seminary,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nichols,  on  our  second  page.  Of  An¬ 
dover  and  Princeton  theology  much  has  been 
written  of  late,  their  types  or  schools  being, 
contrasted  at  times  as  rival  systems,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  one  or  the  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writer’s  fancy.  Not  so  much  has 
been  said  about  the  theology  of  our  Union 
Seminary,  or  for  that  matter  of  the  teachings 
of  any  of  the  seminaries  formerly  of  the  New 
School  section  of  th*'  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  reason  of  this  ignoring  of  our  largest  semi¬ 
nary  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  theology  of  Henry  B.  Smith  is 
there  described  as  a  via  media,  a  system  with¬ 
out  extremes,  yet  consistent  and  strong  through¬ 
out,  and,  what  will  surprise  some,  the  writer 
strenudusly  holds  that  Prof.  Shedd  has  not  rad¬ 
ically  varied  the  type,  but  that  he  is  following 
in  the  line  of  his  distinguished  predecessor. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  CODES. 
The  American  Bar  Association  met  in  Boston  last 
week)  and  spent  several  days  in  discussions  which 
are  of  interest  chiefly  to  lawyers.  One  matter  ex¬ 
cited  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  would  have  excited 
much  more,  but  for  the  timely  surrender  of  those 
who  had  concrived  what  some  thought  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  project.  It  seems  that  a  year  ago  it  had  been 
resolved  that  the  Association  should  every  year  pre¬ 
sent  a  medal  to  the  man  who,  in  their  judgment,  had 
done  most  for  the  reform  of  the  law.  Woen  it  came 
to  the  awarding  of  this  medal,  it  was  a  surprise  to 
many  that  they  should  be  asked  to  go  across  the 
ocean  to  find  the  reformer,  when  according  to  a  late 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Cairns,  we  have 
in  our  own  country  the  man  who  “  had  done  more 
for  the  reform  of  the  law  than  any  other  man  living." 
The  way  in  which  the  matter  came  up  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  action  upon  it,  are  thus  described  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Tribune,  dated  at  Boston,  Auguit  28th : 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  end¬ 
ed  peacefully  to-day,  although  the  membei-s  became 
somewhat  excited  at  the  closing  session,  and  several 
close  votes  showed  that  the  Association  was  almost 
evenly  divided  on  at  least  one  question.  This  was 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  awarding  medals  to  distinguish¬ 
ed  jurists.  The  constitution  provided  for  such  ac¬ 
tion,  but  no  award  has  previously  been  made.  This 
year  the  committee,  Lrgely  Influenced,  It  was  sup¬ 
posed,  by  ex  Minister  E.  J.  Phelps,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  prepared  a  report  awarding  the  medal  for  “  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  of  permanent  value  in  advancing 
both  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,”  to  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  formerly 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  The  Earl  of  Selborne  has  been 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  carrying  through  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  which  reformed  the  English  system  of  pleading. 
He  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country  as  Sir  James 
Fit^ames  Stephen  and  perhaps  other  law  reformers. 
Many  members  of  the  Association  doubted  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  giving  the  first  medal  to  the  Englishman) 
while  David  Dudley  Field,  the  greatest  of  American 
law  reformers,  who  has  been  a  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  remained  unhonored.  The  f«  eling  of  the 
members  became  so  well  known  to  the  committee 
of  award  that  the  report  was  at  the  last  moment 
changed,  so  that  two  medals  were  to  be  awarded, 
one  to  David  Dudley  Field  and  the  other  to  the  Earl 
of  Selborne.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Field,  who  were  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  large  majority  among  the  members, 
then  withdrew  any  organized  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
port. 

If  Mr.  Field’s  name  had  not  been  included,  there 
would  have  been  still  livelier  discussion.  The  Judi¬ 
cature  Act,  witn  which  the  Earl  of  Selbome’s  name 
is  connected,  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Field’s 
system  of  codes;  and  one  member  said  that  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil  must  be  honored  before 
,  the  report  could  be  accepted.  The  award  was  finally 
I  made  by  a  unanimous  vote.  David  Dudley  Field  is 
I  the  author  of  the  codiications,  which  have  been 
I  adojjted  wholly  or  partially  in  nearly  half  of  the 
I  United  States  and  in  eeveral  English  colonies. 

^  In  the  election  of  offlceis  for  the  next  year,  John 
F.  Dillon  ot  New  York,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dll- 
\  Ion  &  Swayne,  was  elected  president  without  a  dig- 
;  sentlngvote.  He  was  formerly  a  judge  in  the  Unlt- 
:  ed  States  Courts  in  Ohio,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
standard  wor](  on  municipal  corporations. 


THE  ROCHESTER  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Auburn,  August.  26, 1881. 

I  went  over  to  Rochester  last  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,' to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  “Brick  Church” 
— which  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  link¬ 
ed  with  the  beloved  name  of  Dr.  James  Boylan 
Shaw.  That- pulpit  was  his  throne;  and  he  was 
the  ideal  of  the  pastor.  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best-loved  man  who  ever 
lived  in  Rochester?  I  enjoyed  my  Sabbath  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  for  the  good  people  of  that  city  have 
the  orthodox  idea  that  on  a  stormy  Sabbath  it 
is  as  much  their  duty  to  be  in  the  pews  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  be  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Brick  Church  thrives  under  the  faithful 
labors  of  Dr.  William  R.  Taylor,  its  present 
pastor,  and  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  his  assistant. 

I  was  astonished  by  the  comparison  of  the 
Rochester  of  to-day  with  the  little  city  of 
flouring-mills  which  I  had  first  visited— in  a 
canal  packet-boat  —  in  the  Summer  of  1837. 
Nathanael  Rochester  had  planted  a  village — 
largely  of  log-cabins — there  only  twenty-five 
years  before.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
Rochester  when  I  first  saw  it  were  the  large 
flour-mills  and  the  Genesee  Falls,  down  which 
the  immortal  “Sam  Patch”  made  his  last  fatal 
leap.  It  was  of  them  that  Daniel  Webster 
made  the  famous  waggish  remark  in  his  speech 
to  the  Rochesterians :  “  No  city  ever  lost  its  lib¬ 
erties  that  can  boast  of  a  waterfall  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.”  From  its  early  days  Rochester 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  zeal  of  its 
churches.  Charles  G.  Finney  stamped  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  that  community  fifty-five  years  ago, 
and  drew  the  most  intellectual  and  cultured 
citizens  to  listen  to  his  powerful  evangelistic 
discourses.  Judge  Addison  Gardner  was  one  of 
bis  converts,  and  that  useful  philanthropist 
Aristarchus  Champion  was  one  of  his  active 
supporters.  Dr.  William  Wisner — afterwards 
of  Ithaca — had  a  brief  and  blessed  ministry  in 
the  Brick  Church  before  Dr.  Shaw  came.  Those 
pioneer  preachers  kindled  Rochester  into  an  an¬ 
thracite  furnace-glow  of  religious  zeal.  Dr. 
Joel  Parker  told  me  that  when  he  went  there 
to  preach  to  an  infant  congregation  who  were 
in  the  fervors  of  a  revival,  the  people  ran  up  a 
church- building  of  rough  boards  for  him  in  a 
fortnight !  There  is  a  very  large  leaven  of  that 
godly  influence  left  in  the  beautiful  city  yet,  in 
spite  of  a  vast  inundation  of  foreign  elements, 
and  the  pestiferous  influence  of  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  dram-shops. 

On  Monday  morning  my  old  friend  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel  W.  Fish — once  an  elder  in  “Lafayette  Ave 
nue”  and  now  an  elder  in  the  Brick  Church — 
took  me  out  to  see  the  Rochester  of  to-day.  It 
contains  a  population  of  140,000,  and  no  less 
than  twentv-five  hundred  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  It  has  475  acres  of  public  parks,  and 
sixty  miles  of  electric-car  lines  through  its  prin¬ 
cipal  streets.  Of  its  eighty-seven  churches,  the 
Presbyteriar 8  have  their  full  share;  and  the 
new  edifice  of  Dr.  Stebbins’  “Central  Church” 
is  quite  a  marvel  in  spaciousness  and  splendor. 
I  had  'spent  the  Sabbath  very  comfortably  at 
the  “Powers’  Fire-proof  Hotel,”  a  noble  struc¬ 
ture  of  brick  and  iron,  in  which  you  are  not 
only  well  fed,  but  can  sleep  in  perfect  immun¬ 
ity  of  any  dread  of  fire-alarms.  It  is  almost  a 
national  disgrace  that  so  many  American  hotels 
are  only  gorgeous  and  combustible  death-traps. 

Close  alongside  of  the  Powers’  House,  and 
connected  with  it  by  short  passage-ways,  stands 
the  stately  edifice  which  is  the  especial  pride  of 
Rochester.  It  contains  an  art-gallery  which 
surpasses  any  in  this  State;  with  the  exception 
of  t^at  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  Central 
Park,  New  York.  In  fact  I  do  not  know  of  any 
permanent  public  collection  in  the  United  States 
that  equals  it,  unless  it  be  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
at  Washington.  Mr.  D.  W.  Powers — who  is  a 
native  of  Genesee  County— is  a  successful  bank¬ 
er  who  is  using  a  portion  of  bis  great  wealth 
for  the  gratification  and  profit  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Accordingly  he  has  ap^iropriated 
about  thirty  rooms  and  halls  in  his  Powers 
Block  to  the  reception  of  his  immense  collection 
of  art-treasures.  Of  these  there  are  about  one 
thousand,  on  canvas  or  in  marble.  There  are 
excellent  copies  of  many  of  the  famous  works 
of  Raphael,  Guido  and  the  other  old  masters; 
and  of  the  modern  masters  there  are  actual 
productions  of  Meissonnier,  Gerome,  Zamacois, 
Munkaesy,  Troyon,  "Verboeckhoven  and  many 
others.  Huntington,  Eastman  Johnson,  Brough¬ 
ton  and  many  of  our  best  American  artists  are 
well  represented,  Gerome  contributes  a  bril¬ 
liant  street-scene  in  Cairo  which  represents  a 
Pasha  riding  out,  v.'ith  two  “Sais”  running  be¬ 
fore  him  Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of 
King  Ahab.  The  modest  Millet — whose  “An¬ 
gelas”  is  now  world-famous — is  represented  ny 
the  painting  of  a  scene  near  his  home  at  Barbi- 
zun;  and  Daubigny  is  represented  by  a  sweet 
little  picture  of  “Springtime.”  The  costliest 
work  in  the  gallery  is  a  fine  old  De  Hoogh 
which  represents  a  Dutch  market-place  in  the 
evening,  with  a  play  of  various  lights  in  the 
style  of  Rembrandt.  Mr.  Powers  purchased  a 
portion  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart’s  collection; 
among  them  a  superb  hall-clock  of  African 
onyx,  eleven  feet  high,  which  cost  $10,000.  1 
never  see  one  of  the  productions  of  our  eminent 
American  painter  Frederick  A.  Bridgman  in 
any.  .such  gallery  without  recalling  him  as  a 
pale,  slender  orphan-boy  in  our  Lafayette  Ave¬ 
nue  Sunday-school  with  his  boyish  aspirations 
to  become  a  great  artist.  That  dream  has  be¬ 
come  fulfilled. 

From  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Powers  Block,  I 
got  a  fine  view  of  Rochester,  with  its  spires 
and  parks,  and  smoking  factory-chimneys,  and 
a‘dii^tant  glimpse  of  Lake  Ontario.  On  East 
Avenue  are  lines  of  elegant  residences;  and 
among  the  trees  rise  the  buildings  of  Roches¬ 
ter  University.  This  institution  gives  much 
strength  to  our  Baptist  brethren  in  that  city; 
and  its  professors,  wiih  those  of  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  School,  have  made  large  additions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  scholarship.  If  Nathanael  Rochester  could 
rise  from  the  tomb  and  see  to  what  splendid 
dimensions  his  log-hamlet  has  grown,  he  might 
well  feel  proud  of  having  given  bis  name  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  cities.  Some 
honored^Christian  names — such  as  Wisner,  Fin¬ 
ney,  Bissell,  Riley,  Champion,  Kendrick,  An¬ 
derson  and  James  B.  Shaw — have  been  linked 
with  its  history.  My  best  prayer  for  it  is  that 
their  noble  spirit  may  ever  survive,  and  may 
animate  its  citizens  through  all  coming  genera¬ 
tions. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Sawyer  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Indianapolis,  after  a  visit  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors  in  East  Tennessee,  the 
pleasure  of  which  he  is  yet  sharing  with  our 
readers.  Suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the 
“grippe,”  his  health  has  been  benefitted  by  the 
change.  As  will  be  seen,  he  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  reminiscences  of  that  man  of  noble 
impulses  and  deeds,  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Ross,  D.D.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  previous  letter  has 
drawn  out  a  note  from  the  Rev.  James  G. 
Mason,  relative  to  the  first  anti-slavery  paper 
in  E8st  Tennessee  and  its  intrepid  editor. 

Drl  T.  L.  Cuyler  is  announced  to  preach  in 
the  pifth-avenue  Church,  Dr.  John  Hall’s,  on 
SunftY  next.  Sept.  6th.  The  services  are  at  11 
and  4  clock. 


THE  AEYISION  COMMITTEE  AND  THE 
PRESBYTERIES. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  'William  O.  Roberta,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

As  the  excitement  occasioned  by  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  General  Assembly  is 
subsiding,  the  great  question  of  Revision  is  grad¬ 
ually  rising  again,  to  claim  its  due  share  of  public 
attention.  The  mind  of  the  Church  may  be 
diverted,  for  a  time,  by  this  or  that  subject  of 
temporary  importance,  but  never  to  the  neglect 
of  interests  of  abiding  moment.  There  is 
nothing  before  her  to-day  equal  in  seriousness 
to  the  Revision  of  her  Standards.  This  under¬ 
taking  does  not  deal  with  surface  changes.  It 
goes  deeper,  even  to  the  foundations.  A  stone 
displaced  there,  or  bricks  and  mortar  where  only 
a  granite  block  will  answer,  may  weaken  some 
of  her  parts,  or  even  rend  the  whole  superstruc¬ 
ture. 

The  Committee  engaged  in  revising  the  Con¬ 
fession,  conscious  of  this,  have  at  all  times  en¬ 
deavored  to  proceed  wisely  and  circumspectly, 
and  under  a  deep  and  prayerful  sense  of  their 
responsibilities.  Hence  the  oppressive  solemnity 
and  the  intense  spirit  of  prayer  which  have 
marked  all  their  deliberations,  both  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  in  Washington.  The  unexpected 
agreement  arrived  at  in  regard  to  nearly  all 
proposed  amendn^ents,  is  regarded  by  the  entire 
Committee  as  less  due  to  human  wisdom  than 
to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  report  presented  to  the  Assembly  at  De¬ 
troit,  indicated  some  differences  of  judgment 
among  members  of  the  Committee  respecting  a 
number  of  the  important  changes,  as  those 
made  in'the  third  and  the  tenth  chapters.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  these  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  confined  either  to  those  who, 
prior  to  their  appointment  hr  the  Saratoga 
Assembly,  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  Revi¬ 
sion,  or  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
known  to  favor  it.  Members  of  these  two  par¬ 
ties,  if  they  may  be  so  distinguished,  were 
not  as  such  opposed  to  the  changes ;  for  example, 
some  of  them  objected  to  those  prepared  in 
chapters  thiree  and  nine,  and  others  to  those 
proposed  in  chapter  ten.  Nc  twrthstanding 
these  differences,  the  unanimity  was  so  great, 
that  all  agreed  to  send  to  the  Assembly  a  re¬ 
port  of  progress,  reserving  any  dissent  deemed 
necessary  until  the  final  report  a  year  later. 
This  was  a  conclusion  obviously  wise  and  exp»- 
dient,  as  many,  if  not  all  of  the  brethren,  may 
change  their  minds  as  to  a  number  of  the 
amendments,  after  noting  the  criticisms  of  the 
Presbyteries  at  the  coming  Fall  meetings. 

It  should  be  known  to  the  whole  Uhurch,  that 
representatives  of  the  Revision  and  the  anti- 
RAvision  Presbyteries  alike,  had  the  widest  lib¬ 
erty  to  represent,  advocate,  and  vote  in  favor  of 
the  views  entertained  by  their  constituents,  and 
none  of  them  hesitated  to  do  so.  Though  the 
Rules  for  Judicatories  were  adopted  as  the  rules 
of  the  Committee,  3’et  the  Chairman  gave  a 
much  greater  latitude  to  members  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  General  Assembly,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  amendments  or  objections  to  any  proposed 
changes.  Opportunity  was  granted  not  only 
once,  but  a  second  time,  and  after  an  inter¬ 
mission  sufficiently  long  to  afford  members 
time  for  full  consultation  in  regard  to  any 
or  all  of  the  points  at  issue.  A  large  number 
of  the  proposed  changes  were  carried  unani¬ 
mously  in  the  Committee;  a  few  were  passed 
with  two  or  three  negatives,  and  nearly  all  by  at 
least  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
nearly  a  unanimous  vote  can  be  secured  on  ques¬ 
tions  so  grave  and  difficult  as  those  which  came 
before  this  Committee  on  Revision.  Many  of 
the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  original 
Confession  were  not  adopted  by  such  a  vote. 

In  this  work  of  Revision  all  prejudices  and 
irrelevant  issues,  were,  as  far  as  possible,  set 
aside.  So  far  as  the  writer  could  judge  from 
words  and  actions,  the  members  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  thoroughly  conscientious  desire  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Church  and  to  obey  the 
injunctions  of  the  Assembly.  The  words,  “the 
truthfulness  of  the  history,  the  faithful  wit¬ 
ness  of  prophecy  and  miracle,”  were  not  in¬ 
serted,  as  some  have  feared,  to  meet  a  present 
emergency,  or  to  furnish  any  future  tribunal 
with  constitutional  warrant,  but  solely  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  now  commonly  accepted  external  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 
Since  the  Standards  were  undergoing  revision, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  incorporate  in  them 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  our  faith.  The  theo¬ 
logical  and  ecclesiastical  differences,  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Church, 
prior  ^to  the  happy  reunion  of  1869,  were  not 
represented,  nor  yet  at  any  time  referred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  anyone’s  judgment. 
No  sympathy  with,  or  objection  to,  any  men  or 
institutions  of  our  Church,  appeared  during  the 
long  and  sometimes  heated  discussions.  To  a 
wonderful  degree  the  distinction  between  revi¬ 
sionists  and  anti-revisionists  gradually  disap¬ 
peared.  These  happy  relations  and  auguries  were 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  took  no 
advantage  of  their  numerical  strength  to  cut 
short  the  debate  or  to  reject  any  propositions 
offered  by  the  minority.  The  minority,  on  the 
other  band,  did  not  fail,  through  the  smallness 
of  their  number,  to  oppose  changes  they  did 
not  deem  necessary,  or  to  advocate  with  zeal 
and  ability  whatever  they  preferred.  Hence 
the  report  now  before  the  Presbyteries  is  the 
result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  entire  twenty- 
five  members  representing  the  Church  on  the 
Committee. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  is  the  best  report  the 
Committee  was  able  to  prepare,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  'Why  was  it  not  presented  at 
the  last  Assembly  for  adoption,  and  sent  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  ratification?  In 
reply,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  report*wa« 
prepared  as  the  final  report  of  the  Committee, 
but  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  at 
Washington,  a  number  of  important  considera¬ 
tions  were  urged  in  favor  of  making  it  a  report 
of  progress,  with  the  request  to  send  it  down 
to  the  Presbyteries  for  consideration,  criticism 
and  amendments.  Influencing  the  action  final-' 
ly  taken  was  the  fact  that  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  and  a  few  Presbyteries  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Committee  to  have  the  report  pub¬ 
lished  in  time  to  be  read  and  considered,  if 
deemed  wise,  at  the  Spring  meetings  of  Presby¬ 
teries.  Discovering  that  this  was  not  practica¬ 
ble,  it  was  suggested  that  the  case  could  be  met 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  by  considering  the  re¬ 
port  as  one  of  progress,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  Assembly  send  it  down  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  the  purposes  above  named.  A 
further  influence  was  the  desire  to  obtain  all 
possible  light  and  assistance  from  'the  Presby¬ 
teries,  that  the  final  report  might,  if  possible, 
be  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  1892  without 
dissent  or  difference  of  views  in  the  Committee 
itself.  A  third  consideration  was  a  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Presbyteries  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  satisfactory  revision 
of  the  Confession  without  large  concessions  and 
even  sacrifices  of  personal  preference.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  had  been  compelled 
to  make  such  in  order  to  reach  the  conclusions 
now  presented  to  the  Church.  The  Presbyteries 
must  act  in  the  same  spirit  if  they  would  reach 
a  substantial  unanimity  at  their  Fail  meetings. 

It  may  be  queried.  Since  the  report  has  not 
been  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their 


final  action,  what  are  they  t»  de>  wilE  it  ?  It 
will  not  be  deemed  presompicus  in  me,  I  trust, 
to  answer  on  my  own  responsibility  this  fre¬ 
quently  asked  question. 

I  would  state,  first,  that  the  Committee  never 
intended  to  invite  the  Presbyteries  to>  tear  any 
important  parts  of  their  report  in  pieces'.  The 
portions  most  strenuously  objected  to  by  a  few, 
received  the  approval  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Committee.  Those  held  by  a  number  as 
not  needed  by  the  theological  exigencies  of  the 
day^  were  deemed  at  the  same  time  by  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Committee,  necessary  to- 
meet  the  views  of  the  Church  and  to  aid  in  tho 
practical  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
The  forms  objected  to  by  fowr  or  five  of  the 
members  were,  after  several  amendments  had 
been  proposed,  adopted  by  at  least -two- thirds  of 
the  Committee.  Even  the  change  made  in 
chapter  ten  is,  in  the  judgment  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Revision  Committee,  the  one  mast  likely  to 
satisfy  the  Church. 

Again,  though  the  Committee  did  not  mean 
to  invite  the  Presbyteries  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
^ork  that  had  cost  them  weeks  of  labor  and  hours 
of  prayer,  they  nevertheless  emphatically  repeat 
the  request  made  to  the  Detroit  As8ei||bly, 
namely,  that  they  consider,  critieise,&nd  amend  it. . 
Though  they  have  done  their  beet,  yet  they  be¬ 
lieve  and  trust  that  they  may  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  if  the  216  Presbyteries  will  do  all  in- 
their  power  to  furnish  additional  suggestions. 
A  special  type  of  mind  is  sometimes  required, 
or  at  least  may  prove  highly  serviceable  in  • 
pointing  out  defects  in  a  report,  improving  its- 
logic  and  diction,  or  its  substance,  by  amend¬ 
ments,  thus  greatly  aiding  in  the  final  work. 
A  conviction  that  there  are  men  in  all  onr  Pres¬ 
byteries  who  can  help  in  the  direction  indicated, 
induced  the  Committee  to  make  this  appeak' 
and  submission  of  results  thus  far  reached,  to- 
the  whole  Church. 

When  the  Committee  ask  the  Presbyteries- 
to  '^consider'"  their  report,  they  mean,  of  coarse, 
that  these  bodies  shall  go  over  it,  item  by  item, 
to  see  that  the  changes  proposed  are  in  keeping 
with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  understood  in 
our  day ;  that  they  do  not  invalidate  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system; 
that  they  are  needed  in  the  light  of  the  progress- 
in  knowledge  and  duty  made  by  the  Church 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  determined  whether  th*ey  are  or 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  the  best  alterations,  sub¬ 
stitutions,  and  amendments  that  can  be  made  * 
without  disturbing  the  balance  or  destroying  the- 
harmqpy  ot  our  venerable  Confession ;  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  in  the  line  indicated  by  the 
“  Replies  of  thq  Presbyteries  to  the  Questions 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,”  and  whether  they 
are  or  are  not,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
judicious,  and  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of 
the  Church.  The  Presbyteries  are  urged  to^ 
express  their  views  on  these  or  any  other  points 
of  the  report  that  may  seem  to  be  necessary, 
thus  helping  forward  the  Committee  and  the- 
adoptionof  their  work  by  a  two- thirds  vote,  which 
shall  be  acquiesced  in  by  all  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Church. 

Such  a  result  is  worth  praying  for  .^boring  for, 
and  sacrificing  much  for.  Personul  preferences, 
the  adherence  to  favorite,  and  it  may  be  time- 
honored  modes  of  expression,  should  not  be- 
allowed  to  hold  place  against  whatever  the  - 
Church  clearly  calls  for,  within  the  teaching  of 
Gk)d’s  Word.  A  spirit  of  kindly  consideration  and 
of  mutual  concession  in  reg'ard  to  all  amendments . 
offered  to  the  Confession  may  well  dominate  tho 
meetings  of  Presbyteries,  as  it  has  thus  far  the 
sessions  of  the  Committee.  Let  all  dissensions 
and .  divisions  be  avoided.  The  brother  or 
Presbytery  that  will  persistently  object  to  the 
dotting  of  an  “i”  or  the  crossing  of  a  “  t”  on  the 
ground  that  they  personallyBre  satisfied  with  the 
Standards  as  they  are,  thereby  disregard  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Church  and 
assume  a  responsibility  they  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
scious  of.  May  it  be  the  prayer  of  everyone- 
that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  wil}  signally 
guide  and  direct  His  servants  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions  and  decisions  at  the  Fall  meetings  of  the 
Presbyteries. 

The  above  statements  are  made  for  the  better 
information  of  the  Presbyteries.  How  the  re¬ 
port  was  prepared  and  in  what  light  it  was  re¬ 
garded  by  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  here,  we  trust,  made  plain  to  all.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  defend  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  amendments  proposed  in  the  report  or 
even  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  Jed  to  their 
adoption.  This  work  has  already  been  done  with 
great  candor  and  ability  by  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane 
Seminary,  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  not  only  the  ministers,  but  also  the  ruling; 
elders  who  shall  take  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Presbyteries  this  Fall,  will,  before  doing  so, 
carefully  examine  Dr.  Morris’s  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Friendly  Talk  About  Revision.”  They 
will  there  learn  the  reasons  for  the  propose^ 
changes  in  the  Confession,  and  also  why  one 
form  of  amendment  was  preferred  to  another. 

DEATH  OF  BEY.  F.  De  WITT  WARD.  D.D. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  the- 
Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand  DeWitt  Ward,  a  welL 
known  Presbyterian  minister  of  Western  New 
York.  He  died  on  Aug.  11th,  at  Geneva,. 
Switzerland,  where  be  was  staying  with  his- 
son,  Mr.  William-  Shaw  Ward.  Dr.  Ward  was- 
the  son  of  Dr.  |Levi  A.  Ward,  Sr.,  and  Mehita-- 
ble  Hand,  and  was  bom  in  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  July 
9th,  1812.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  and  took  his  theological  course  at  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Auburn.  For  ten  years  be  was  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  Tor  Foreign  Misions  in  Southern  India.  Re¬ 
turning  to  this  country,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  twenty  years.  During  the- 
war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  104th  Regiment, 
New  York  'Volunteers.  After  the  war  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Geneseo,  and  made  that  vilage  bis 
home,  his  residence  there  covering  a  period  of 
forty  -  two  years.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  a  prolific  writer.  'While  in  India, 
he  edited  the  first  paper  printed  in  any  Hindu 
language.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
in  English  and  Tamil.  Among  these  were 
“Parables  Explained,”  “Daily  Reading  Book,” 
“India  and  the  Hindus,”  “Christian  Gift,”* 
“Summer  'Vacations  Abroad,”  “Religious  His¬ 
tories  of  Rochester  and  Livingston  County,’” 
and  “  Sixty  Scripture  Questions.  ”  He  received, 
his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Washington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  Collie. 

Dr.  Ward’s  wife  was  Jane  Shaw.  She  shared 
with  him  the  toils  and  experiences  of  life  in 
India,  and-  at  Madura  conducted  a  flourishing 
female  boarding  school.  Her  death  a  few  years 
ago  was  a  great  loss  to  her  venerable  husband. 
Dr.  Ward  left  three  children.  A  brother,  Mr. 
Henr^  M.  Ward,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Clark,  both  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  survive. 
The  final  burial  will  take  place  at  Geneseo. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Gridley,  Cal., 
was  burifed  entirely  to  the  ground  on  Sunday 
morning,  Aug.  28rd,  taking  fire,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  account  sent  by  Pastor  Teitsworth,  from 
an  adjoining  house.  The  first  bell  had  been 
mng  for  worship,  but  alas,  the  second  ringing 
was  of  another  sort,  the  calling  of  the  people 
to’witness  the  rapid  destraction  of  their  pleas¬ 
ant  sanctuary,  despite  all  efforts  to  save  it. 
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CM)LD  NUGGETS  FROM  THE  GREAT  NORTH-  Excuse  me  if  we  step  down  from  such  sub- 
IH^EST.  limity  (but  that  is  the  way  things  go  in  this 

Angrust,  1801.  matter-of-fact  world)  to  interview  the  young 

•  Tj  iu  .u  man  from  Illinois  who  is  feeding  the  roaring  file 

Up  in  Idaho  the  other  day,  a  lady  who  had  hoilerB.  “Winters?  Like  it 

been  visiting  a  new  gold  mine  in  which  her  .  ^,4  gg  jn  Illinois,  not  so 

husband  is  interested,  showed  me  a  baby’s  much  wind;  more  snow  up  here  in  the  inoun- 
handful  of  gold  nuggets,  which  she  said  she  tains,  but  it  is  dry  and  nice.  B^n  here  seven 
“  3  vears;  wouldn’t  go  back  for  anything,”  he  tells 

herself  had  picked  up  in  the  mine.  Tl^se  bits  between  times,  and  then  goes  on  shoving 
of  pure  gold  were  about  the  size  of  birdshot  gjjg  white  fir,  pine  and  cedar  cord  wood 
and  small  bullets,  and  looked  as  though  they  under  the  boiler  at  the  rate  of  ten  and  twelve 
had  been  dropped  while  in  a  molten  state  and  cords  a  day!  We  feel  •‘.‘‘e  pro^ting  against 
"  _  “  /V  burning  up  such  valuable  timber,  and  get  a 

flattened  out  from  their  own  weight.  There  irom  the  captain  and  his  men  fcr  our 

were  probably  a  score  or  more  of  these  little  pains,  while  we  are  pointed  to  the  millions 
pieces  of  precious  metal,  and  all  together  they  upon  millions  of  acres  of  such  forests  that  lie 

were  regarded  as  worth  about  nine  dollars,  alwut  us  upon  every  hand,  while  we  are  asked 
were  “  ”  “  ,  ,  what  we  could  get  that  would  be  cheaiier. 

The  lady  told  me  that  while  she  was  on  her  Ey0|.y|3(^y  burns  pine,  cedar,  an  1  6r  as  the 
knees  picking  through  the  gravel  for  these  bits  common  fuel  for  all  purposes.  There  is  coal  in 
‘ofgold  she  noticed  a  peculiar  lump  of  something  these  mountains,  but  that  is  yet  undevelopd. 
black,  yet  with  a  speck  of  brightness  here  and  and  so  the  universal  law  of  this  western  land 

.  ’  ^  •  1  J  * _  holds  good  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  and 

there  upon  it.  She  picked  the  nugget  ,up.  it  easiest  thing,  and  the  thing  that  lies  near- 
was  about  the  size  of  her  thumb  and  heavy,  pst  at  hand,  is  made  use  of.  And  so  the  cedar, 
and  she  had  her  suspicions  that  it  might  be  the  pine,  and  the  fir  tree  are  chopped  up  into 
valuable  but  conluded  that  it  was  worthless,  cord  wood  and  stove  wo(^.  pi-xvam 


To  Make 
Perfect. 


NOTICES. 


DISCOVERY  DAT. 


IN  EVERY  Re¬ 
ceipt  that  calls  for 
baking  powder, 
use  the  “Royal.” 
Better  results  will 
be  obtained  because  it  is 
the  purest.  It  will  make 
the  food  lighter,  sweeter, 
of  finer  flavor,  more  di¬ 
gestible  and  wholesome. 
It  is  always  reliable  and 
uniform  in  its  work. 

Miss  Maria  Parloa  says;  "The 
Royal  Baking  Powder  is  as  good 
as  any  can  be.  I  have  used  it  a 
great  deal  and  always  with  satis¬ 
faction." 


find  80  threw  it  to  one  side.  The  foreman  of 
the  mine  who  was  near  her,  observed  the  move¬ 
ment,  picked  up  the  discarded  nugget,  and  at 
once  pronounced  it  almost  pure  gold  and  of 
more  value  than  all  the  rest  that  she  had  secured. 
"We  have  a  way  of  saying  that  “  All  is  not  gold 
that  glitters,”  but  it  also  true  in  the  great 


Spokane,  Washington 


Dcculas  P.  PCfNAM. 


REAPING  AFTER  SOW’ING, 

“How  much  money  did  the  Sabbath  Schools 
raise  Children’ s  Day  ?”  “  What  was  the  spirit 
of  the  celebration  ?”  “  How  many  joined  in  it  ?” 
'  Specimen  inquiries,  these,  constantly  received. 


world  about  us,  as  well  as  in  a  gold  mine,  that  Qver  3,000  Sabbath  Schools,  over  600,000  chil- 


some  things  are  gold  that  do  not  glitter. 


I  dren,  youth  and  adults  gathered  on  that  rare 


It  is  curious  how  the  continents  of  the  earth  jjj  June,  in  Presbyterian  churches.  The 

meet  here  in  this  great  Northwest,  and  how  spirit  of  these  young  worshippers  was  instinct 
strangely  mixed  relations  become.  The  other  with  life,  and  with  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
day,  with  this  good  sister-in  law  and  her  hue-  church  of  Christ.  Tliere  were  no  theatrical 
band  and  two  children,  we  took  a  trip  of  an  displays;  no  cheap  John  shows.  Our  celebra- 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  by  rail  and  boat  up  tion  was  consonant  with  the  spirit  and  history 
to  “Old  Mission”  in  the  Cur  d’Alene  country,  of  fhe  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  mission  is  to 
and  back  again.  As  we  crossed  to  the  lower  instruct  in  Bible  truth. 

deck  of  the  boat  on  the  lake,  among  the  deck  Our  Treasurer  has  already  received  from 
hands  were  a  number  of  Swedes.  That  was  the  Children’s  Day  Offerings,  over  |43,(X)0,  for  the 
first  continent  we  met,  representatively  Europe.  Sabbath  School  Missionary  Work  of  our  own 
On  the  same  deck  we  saw  a  Chinaman  sawing  Church.  This  is  an  advance  of  22  per  cent  over 
wood  and  another  in  the  kitchen  c.oking  din  the  sum  contributed  last  year, 
ner.  Tbat  was  the  second  continent  of  the  i  have  endeavored  to  send  blanks  to  all  con- 
earth  on  this  boat,  Asia.  Near  by,  standing  cerned,  but  cannot  refrain  from  again  making 
now  in  one  place  and  then  in  another  among'  use  of  this  opportunity,  in  the  name  of  our 
the  boat’s  freight,  as  though  he  were  in  the  Board,  to  thank  every  pastor,  superintendent, 
way,  we  saw  a  painted,  blanketed,  bare  headed  teacher  and  scholar,  whose  gifts  have  swelled 
Indian,  with  his  mocasins  on  his  feet  and  a  belt  this  amount,  which  we  gratefully  lay  at  the 
of  cartridges  about  his  waist.  This  is  the  third  feet  of  the  Saviour.  James  A.  Worden. 

continent,  thought  I,  on  our  little  boat,  Amer-  Supt.  8.  8.  Miss.  Work.  Presbyterian  Boa  -d  Pub.  and 

ica.  Passing  soon  to  the  upper  deck,  and  into  S.  8.  Work.  _ 

the  boat’s  cabin,  we  find  sitting  in  the  ladies’ 

cabin,  travelling  bag  in  hand,  and  dressed  in  a  illtttlBtClS  (XUU  ^l)UtCi)C0* 
neat  broadcloth  suit  of  black  and  a  becoming  * 

hat,  a  full  -  blooded  colored  woman  of  some  NEW  YORK, 

twenty- five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  the  only  lady 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Eureka,  111. 
on  Tuesday,  8ept.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 

F.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  Sept.  Slst,  at 
7:30  P.M.,  in  the  Church  at  Chittenango. 

A.  H.  Fahnkstoch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Rockport.  Indiana,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  8th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Blackford  Coudit,  Stated  Clerk. 

Terre  Haute,  Aug.  3, 1891. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  in  Sumner, 
Neb.,  Sept.  8tu.  at  7:30  p.m.  Delegatee  please  send  names 
at  once  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Roff,  pastor  of  Sumner  Church. 

J.  H.  Reynard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Central  Citi ,  Neb.  Aug.  7th,  1801. 

The  Fall  Stated  Meeting  of  the  F*resbytery  of  Cairo  is 
to  be  held  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  opening  Friday  even¬ 
ing  September  4th,  at  7:30,  P.  M.  B.  C.  Swan,  Stated 
Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Canton,  S.  D.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th.  1891,  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Sessions  should  send  tbei  r  records 
to  this  meeting.  T.  B.  Bodohton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Winnebago  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Merrill,  Wis., 
Sept.  8tb.  at  7:30  p.m.  Hbnhy  L.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

'nrt..  is,i.  iodi 


The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  in  the  Presby- 
_  ,  ,  V  .AT  i  I  terian  Churcn  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 

Bkunard  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 


Discovery  Day,  October  11th,  this  year,  falls  n^n  Sun¬ 
day,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Pan  Republic 
Confess  Executive  Committee  have  called  upon  the 
mlmsters  and  teachers  throughout  the  world  to  take  as 
their  text  that  day,  the  words  from  Leviticus  25:10,  that 
are  cast  in  the  everlasting  bronze  of  the  bell  that  rang 
out  from  the  steeple  of  Independence  Hall  on  July  4th, 
1776,  the  news  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
these  United  States  of  America  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
They  also  reouest  that  the  subject  matter  of  their  dis¬ 
course  should  be  the  Discovery  of  America,  what  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  has  been  to  the  world,  and  its  promise  for  the 
future.  They  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  sermons  and  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  that  day  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Wm.  O.  McDow'ell,  20  Spruce  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  they  will  be  carefully  bound  and  preserved 
for  future  generations.  The  full  committee  will  meet  in 
Indedendance  Hall  the  following  day,  October  12th,  and 
there  adopt  an  address  to  all  people  and  complete  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  “  Human  freedom  League.’’ 

(Signed,)  W.  O.  McDowell,  Secy. 

20  Spruce  Street.  Newark.  New  Jersey. 


memorial  pulpits.— Special  designs  formulated  for 
pulpits  to  be  erected  as  memorials.  Write  for  particulars.  J. 
&  R.  LAMB  M  Carmine  St.  New  York. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  Station  (24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office.  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


Brown  Brothel’S  A?  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

'Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s 
Webnyand  sell  all  first  class Inve8t--i'„„„„4.,^ 
inent  Secnrlties  for  customers.  Were-  |TlVGSTilTlP.lll 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor- 
porationB,  Firms  'and  Indlvldnals  on 
favorable  terms  and  make  collection  of  IjUVUllMUO 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  anr 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forelgi 
countries 

TxtffaisQ  We  also  buy  and  seU  Bills  of  Exchange  oi 

XJvl'I/CIB  and  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points:  alst 
/vI*  make  collections  and  issue  Commercial  anf 
UI  Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  tb- 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


hat,  a  full  -  blooded  colored  woman  of  some  NEW  YORK, 

twenty- five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  the  only  lady 

passenger  on  board,  except  those  of  our  own  jj  y  charge,  and  it  may  fairly  be  in¬ 

party.  This  is  Africa,  I  instinctively  say  to  ferred,  his  first  love.  His  correspondents  will 
myself.  We  are  all  here,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  please  observe  his  change  of  address. 

America,  and  for  aught  I  know,  Australia  too.  WYOMING. 

What  we  thus  see  on  this  boat,  is  a  fair  sample  Presbyterian  Ministers  Needed. — An  occa- 
of  what  may  be  found  everywhere  throughout  sional  correspondent  of  The  Ev^gkust,  writes 
AL  A  J  •  11  1.  Au  A  from  Laramie  City  as  follows :  “This  new  State 

the  West,  and  especially  here  on  the  western  Wyoming  necM  good  Presbyterian  ministers. 
^slbpe  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  coast,  she  needs  them  now,  and  badly.”  He  thus 
*If  this  does  not  mean  a  mighty  demand  for  spwifies:  Evanston,  a  nice,  snug,  little,  well- 
great  home  missionary  work  on  the  part  of  all*  pulpU.^^L™^^ 

our  Chnstian  denominations,  and  a  demand  qJ  Rockies,  has  no  pastor  but  wants  and 
likewise  for  great  assimilating  power  on  the  needs  one  ever  so  bad,  and  Cheyenne,  the  c^- 
part  of  our  body  politic  to  bring  all  these  ele-  ital,  is  down  with  the  same  complaint.  The 
ments  into  national  affinity  with  each  other, 

then  I  fail  to  rightly  interpret  the  meaning  of  ^  parsonage.  There  is  no  Conne^tional 
the  divine  providence,  which  I  believe  to  be  Church  here,  and  the  Prsebyterians  having  the 
governing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  start,  ought  to  hold  the  ground.  The  State 
p,.  University  is  here,  and  public  schools  of  a  high 

ineLynurcn.  ,  .  „  j,.  order.  It  is  the  secona- town  in  the  State  in 

Rounding  the  bend  out  of  Coeur  d  Alene  River  and  imjiortaDce,  and  has  as '  good  and 
(uto  the  lake  of  the  same  name  last  week,  the  cultured  society  as  any  western  town  in  North 
ptain  of  our  boat  called  our  attention  to  a  America.  The  climate  in  summer  is  simply 

Ifl  hamlet  nestled  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  delightful.  Every  night  is  cool  and  delicious, 
le  namiet  nestiM  on  tne  lake  snore  at  the  j  jg  severe.  Cheyenne  is  an 

i.oot  of  the  mountain  by  the  side  of  the  track  of  important  field,  has  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  “The  population,  and  there  as  here,  an  earnest,  ener- 
new  town  of  Harrison,”  he  explained,  “Named  go  ahead,  wide-awake,  solid,  sensible, 

«  .  n....  .....  ....AG....  iA  Ai.„A  hoDCst  Prcsbytenan  minister  is  needed,  one 

for  Ben.  was  it?  we  asked,  putting  it  m  that  ^i,o  is  not  afraid  of  snakes  where  there  are 

familiar  way  because  we,  too,  had  come  from  none.  The  winters  here,  though  long,  are  not 
Indiana.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “<or  the  President.”  as  severe  as  in  any  part  of  Michigan,  on  an 
“How  old  is  this  baby  of  a  town?”  “Sixty  average.  So  now,  dear  Evangelist,  can’t  you 

J  r>  X.  A  1-  J  UI _ A _ AU.  n  J  stir  up  the  ministers  in  our  grand  old  Church, 

days,  he  replied,  born  two  months  ago,  and  cause  a  slight  exodus  of  them  towards 
we  counted  a  saw  mill  and  about  a  dozen  or  needy  Wyoming?  H.  M.  P. 

more  bouses,  all  brand  new  This  lake  and  P.  S.  There  is  but  one  Presbyterian  pulpit  now 
river,  Coeur  d’Alene  (Indian- French  for  “pointed  entire  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 

,  A  _  AU  *  _  .ij  A  u  u  u  A  X  Railroad  between  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Sydney, 

heart,  the  name  of  an  old  tribe  hereabouts),  Nebraska,  a  distance  of  over  six  hundred  miles! 

are  gems  of  beauty.  The  former  is  a  body  of  If  any  parties  desire  to  correspond  with  church 
deep  water,  thirty  miles  long  oy  about  two  officers  here,  they  may  write  to  Elder  C.  P. 
miles  wide,  and  the  latter  is  a  somewhat  slue-  Judge  J.  H.  Hayford,  Laramie 


miles  wide,  and  the  latter  is  a  somewhat  slug-  vv  '  ”  ' 

gish  stream  up  which  we  go  by  boat  for  thirty-  ‘  y’  PACIFIC  COAST, 

five  miles.  There  ^  unload  our  cargo  for  the 

AT  Gridley,  Cal,  —  Dear 

mines,  consisting,  besides  the  general  merchan-  evangelist:  Last  Sunday,  August  23rd,  was  a 
dise,  of  ten  tons  of  giant  powder,  seven  large  most  remarkable  day  in  (Jridley,  Cal.  The  first 
cans  of  fresh  milk,  two  crates  of  live  chickens,  bell  rang  as  usual,  calling  upon  all  worshippers 


a  coffin  and  a  baby  carriage !  ^^^dy  for  the  house  of  God  The  s^ond 

„  ...  .  ...  ,  bell  rang  as  a  fire  alarm.  Soon  the  adjoining 

So  life  goes,  up  in  this  wild  region  of  the  house  to  the  church  was  all  in  a  blaze,  and  soon 
Rockies,  very  much  as  it  goes  all  over  the  our  church  was  fleeing  away  on  the  wings  of 
'world,  life  and  death  meeting  at  every  point,  the  wind.  In  just  two  hours  from  the  first 
The  coffin  is  for  one  of  the  four  miners  killed  alarm,  two  dwelling  houses,  one  stable,  the 
,  .  ,,  ,  ,  TT-  v  J  Presbyterian  Church,  and  all  the  outhouses  and 

in  an  explosion  the  other  day.  His  body  goes  uear  shrubbery  were  lying  in  ashes.  Our  own 
back  to  be  buried  in  the  old  New  England  bouse  and  two  other  dwellings  were  sorely 
home.  The  other  threa  must  be  buried  on  the  threatened,  but  by  heroic  work  the  fire  was 


mountain  side  where  they  died. 


stayed  in  its  destruction.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Gridley  has  had  a  hard  fight  against 


For  return  cargo  we  receive  four  car  loads  of  jh®  element  of  fire.  Only  three  weeks  ago  one 
native  ore,  tied  up  in  stout  gunny  sacks  that  whole  business  block  was  burned  in  the  city, 
will  hold  about  two  pecks  each,  that  were  ®Dd  then  the  church  was  endangered ;  and  on 

pu,d  d«k  like  .^k,  „(  whe...  Thi.  o«  SaXV 

comes  from  The  Last  Chance  mine,  and  is  circumstances  it  is  «ad  to  see  a  church  bum, 
said  to  yield  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  but  inexpressibly  sad  is  it  to  see  a  Home  Mis- 
of  lead,  and  twenty- five  ounces  of  silver  to  the  sioH  church  burn,  and  all  the  more  so  on  the 
ton.  But  more  of  the  mines  hereafter. 

“  uAAuoo  ucACttAAci.  gj^jp  J  jjQt  that  I  saw  stout  hearts 

Ctoming  back  from  our  tnp  up  the  lake  and  weep.  Churches  here  on  this  coast  have  hard 
river,  let  ns  notice  more  carefully  the  scenery  IwttTes  to  fig^t  in  the  warfare  a  gainst  sin  and 
through  which  we  are  passing.  We  are  wind-  vice  in  every  form,  but  it  is  all  the  harder  when 

ing  alwut  among  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Mountains  To^wo  y^eliroManJrfto 

of  Idaho.  The  general  elevation  of  this  lake  is  wheat  harvest  in  this  valley,  our  Presby- 
given  as  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  feet  terian  people  were  least  prepared  for  sustaining 
above  the  sea,  and  yonder  peak,  which  has  such  a  loss.  But  so  it  is  in  God’s  providence. 

1 _ in  ai<rkA  nnax  nAkkn.  nxnnnA^in  A«n„  Destniction  comes  when  we  are  least  expect- 

been  commg  m  sight  over  other  mo^tain  tops  solemn  the 

again  and  again  for  hours,  with  its  patch  of  ^viour’s  admonition:  ye  also  ready;  for 

white  sand  or  snow  near  the  top,  must  be  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
“Wiessner’s  Peak,”  which  our  “Rand  and  Me-  Man  cometh.”  The  house  in  which  the  fire 

Nally”  teUs  us  is  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  7“  occupied  by  a  (Jodless  family. 

„  .  ,  .  .  .  They  had  arranged  for  an  early  dinner  in  order 

Taking  this  as  our  measure  for  the  peaks  that  to  a  drive  in  the  afternoon.  But  they  have 
rise  closely  about  us  on  every  hand,  we  find  been  disappointed  in  all  their  plans.  And 
that  they  must  be  from  one  to  two,  three,  and  surely  so  will  it  be  with  all  sinners  if  they  go 


four  thousand  feet  above  us !  And  such  moun¬ 
tains  !  Some  rise  with  a  graceful  retiring  slope 
that  is  covered  ’with  a  light  green  and  brown 


on  in  sin  till  the  eternal  dav  dawns. 

P.  Teitsworth. 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Projected  Cathedral.— The  trustees  of 


verdure,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  pine,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  are  pro- 
the  fir,  and  the  cedar  tree,  giving  the  appear-  ceeding  with  the  work  in  their  hands.  One  of 
ance  of  a  park  beautifully  laid  out  with  irregu-  them,  Blr.  George  McCulloch  Miller,  gives  the 
1— Akkx  present  status  of  the  enterprise  as  follows :  The 

lar  designing.  Again  the  mountain  side  rises  Trustees  have  approved  the  choice 

abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge  at  so  sharp  an  of  Heins  and  La  Fargeas  architects.  An  agree- 
angle  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular,  and  from  ment  between  the  trustees  and  architects  as  to 
base  to  crest  the  whole  is  so  closely  covered  terms  hM  been  reached,  and  at  the  last  meeting 

. _ A  A„  Av  A  au  •  u  J  o'  the  Board  it  was  directed  that  it  be  put  in 

with  giant  pine  trees  that  their  cone  shaped  anting.  When  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall 
tope  overlap  each  other  like  fish  .scales.  And  have  approved  this  agreement,  matters  will  be 
yet  again  we  float  by  perpendicular  rock  forma-  iu  readiness  for  progress.  Copies  of  the  cathe- 
tions  of  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  that  remind  designs  will  be  “^6  auu  usM,  in  connec- 
kx.  AU  D  1-  J  .  AU  J  A  u-  u  T  tion  with  other  methods  for  the  purpose  of 

us  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  past  which  I  obtaining  subscriptions,  it  not  having  been 
have  repeatedly  been  by  boat  and  by  rail ;  but  thought  wise  to  make  any  attempt  in  this  direc- 
nothing  there  can  compare  with  there  Coeur  tion  until  the  trustees  should  be  able  to  inform 

Mo-u^for  &  El™e-2l.hef 

and  variety  of  scenery.  As  the  sun  goes  down  actuallv  received  or  legacies  soon  to  be  paid — 
behind  the  mountain,  close  to  the  left,  and  have  been  made  without  solicitation,  and 
throws  its  slanting  beams  across  the  waters  a  amount  substantially  to  about  enough  to  pay 

uttle  in  front  of  us,  and  lights  up  with  the  is  about  000.  It  is  ex- 

,  A  .  J  al  a  .  ^  pected  tbat  the  trustees  will,  before  the  end  of 

rightness  of  day  the  mountains  and  valleys  ^he  present  autumn,  inform  the  architects  as 
our  right,  there  comes  over  the  tallest  peak  to  what  modifications  are  desired  in  the  plans 
ar  ahead  of  us  the  peculiarly  reddish,  purpleish  Bubmiited  by  them,  and  upon  this  being  (lone, 
,,  i.de«rib.ble  aod  u„e. 

rMucable,  and  which  I  have  seen  attempted  in  cornerstone  of  the  building  may  be  laid  in  a 
aintings  of  mountain  scenery.  It  is  as  inde-  year  from  now. 
cribable  as  love,  and  as  beautiful  as  a  thought 
n  be,  and  enfolds  every  thing  as  with  the 
ery  presence  of  God. 


SONGS  OF  PRAISE  SERIES 

FOR  EVANGEUCAL  CHURCHES. 

o  — i-iTk  i  t-k  C  AS  ^■f-A-kwi  1  rv-k  By  Drs.  Hitchcock,  Eddy,  and  Mudoe,  tried  and  approved  by  nearly 
OSlIIliriH.  OcinCXOrUm  2.000  churches.  “  The  nearest  perfection.’’ 

Hymns  and  Songs  for  Social  and  Sabbath  Worship  floh 

of  “  Carmina  Sanctorum. ’’  In  new  and  attractive  binding.  Is  widely  used  in  smaller  and  suburban  cborches. 
oro  D  s-o  !  o£k  By  Lewis  W,  Mudoe,  D.  D.,  has  been  adopted  by  many  leading  churches  for 

OvJIlgo  VJI  Fid  lot;  social  meetings,  and  by  many  smaller  churenes  for  all  occasions.  ' 

LJiriAMMn  Da-oIoa  By  Drs.  Hitchcock,  Eddy,  and  Schaff,  is  Still  used 

riymnS  anci  OOngS  OT  r  raiSS  m  hundreds  of  cUy  churches,  audit  is  the  peer  of  any 
book  yet  offered. 

IV/I  o  nx/  \/i-ki/'%£kO  (New.)  By  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmaoe.  combines  the  hymnology  of  the  pMt  with  that 
IVI  dn  y  V  OICco  of  our  own  time.  One  hundred  of  the  very  hestof  Gospel  Hymns  and  450  taken  from 
Carmina  Sanctorum.  The  best  of  the  old  and  the  new.  The  marriage  of  1790  with  1890.” 

TUk-k  I  Uxri'vxi'kol  By  Rev.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  Hall,  D.D.,  and  SlOISMDHD 

1  nt;  £1  VdngcIlCdl  n  y  1 1 1  ndl  Lasar,  has  an  appreciative  and  Incre^ng  constituency. 

Free  examination  copies  of  the  above  mailed  to  the  address  of  Pastors  and  Music  Committees  npoif  request. 
Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers.  751  Broadway,  l^jw  York. 


FREE 


21  .Sections 


COVERIHQ  -A5  MAHY 


DIFFERENT 


DEPARTMENTS 


UHITED  STATES 
HATIOHAL  BAMK, 

41  &43  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
(Bank  owns  building  41  &  43  Wall  St.) 
CapHalf  .  -  -  $500,000. 
Surplus,  -  .  -  $500,000. 


Presbytery  of  Muncie  meets  at  Tipton,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  8th,  7-.30  p.m.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  the  North 
Chapel  in  Elmira,  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  2  p.m.  Charles 
C.  Carr,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nohnyler  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  Augusta,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Sessional  Records  to  he  jiresented  at  this  meeting.  John 
G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fail  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbyte^  of  Otsego 
nil!  be  held  at  Richfield  Springs,  Tuesdi^,  Sept.  8th,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Frank  H.  Coffran,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meetingaat  Hammondsport,  opening  Tuesday  evening. 
Sept.  8th.  at  7:30  p.m.  M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  North 
Church,  Kalamazoo,  Tuesday,  S^t.  8th,  at  7:30  p.m. 

J.  A.  Ranney,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Alma,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  7:80  p.m. 

J.  T.  OXTOBY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  meet  in  Monti- 
cello,  Ind.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  14th.  at  7:80  p.m. 

Wiley  K.  Wrioht,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Wooster  will  meet  In  the  Wayne 
Church,  on  'niesday.  Sept.  15th,  at  7  p.m.  F.  K.  Dayis, 
Stated  Clerk- 


JAMES  H.  PARKER,  President, 

.  WILLIAM  P.  THOMPSON,  Vice-Pres.. 

HENRY  C.  HOPKINS,  Cashier 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


As  an  adequate  description  of  over  two  thousand  school 
and  college  text-books  makes  quite  a  bulky  volume,  we 
divide  our  Descriptive  List  into  twenty-one  sections,  each 


devoted  to  a  single  department  of  study.  They  are  sent 
free.  Write  for  those  which  particularly  interest  you. 
The  subjects  are : 

I.  Reading.  8.  Spelling.  15.  Science. 

3.  Supplementary  Reading.  9.  English  Language.  16.  Botany.  » 

3.  Arithmetics.  10.  Drawing.  17.  Psychology,  etc. 

4.  Higher  Mathematics.  ii.  Music.  _i8.  Civics  and  Economics. 

5.  Penmanship.  la.  Book*keeping.  19.  Pedagogy,  School  Records, etc. 

6.  Geography.  13.  Ancient  Language,  ao.  Elocution. 

7.  History.  14.  Modern  Language,  ai.  Maps  and  Charts. 


Correspondence  invited  relating  to  books  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  introduction.  Specially  favorable  terms  made 
known  on  application.  Address  the  publishers, 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


American  Book  Company 


Sept.  15th,  at  7  p.m.  F.  K.  Dayis, 


The  Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Flint,  Mich.,  Sept.  15th,  at  7:80  p.m.  Georoe  S.  Wood 
HULL,  Slated  Clerk. 

Marlette,  Mich.,  Aug.  19th,  1891. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Chnrcb,  St.  Paul,  Thursday,  October  8th,  at 
7:80  P.M.  Maurice  D.  Edwards. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  at  NundcL  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  2l8t, 
1891,  at  7  P.M.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Mount  Morris,  Aug.  22d. 

The  Presbytery  of  Highland  will  meet  at  Corning, 
Kansas.  Tuesday,  Sept  8tb,  at  7:30  p.m.  Georoe  Haoer- 
man.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.. 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6tb,  at  2  p.m.  H.  M.  Clark,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Battle  Creek,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th, 
1891.  at  7:30  p.».  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  bold  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canton,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  28th,  at  7:30  p.m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian  ! 
Church  in  Westtown.  N.  Y.,  on  the  third  Monday  (21tli) 
of  September,  1891,  at  7:30  p.m.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22d. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  in  Tecumseh, 
Mich.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7:30  p.  m.  H.  P.  Collin, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Chickasaw  Presbytery.— There  will  be  a  called  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chickasaw  Presbytery  held  in  Kingfisher, 
Ok.  Ter.,  September  8, 1891,  at  7^30  p.  m.  John  H.  Auohkv, 
Moderator. 

Paul’s  VaUey,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory, 
August  24, 1891. 

The  Long  Island  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Yaphank  on 
Tuesday,  September  15,  at  4  p.  m.  Epher  Whitaker, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  in  the 
Sixth  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  September  15, 
at  730  p.  M.  E.  P.  Whallon,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  at  Weatherly, 
Pa.,  on  September  15, 1891,  at  730  p.  m.  Sessional  narra¬ 
tives  should  he  sent  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  to  Rev.  T.  J.  L^,  Easton,  Pa.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative.  A.  M.  Woods. 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  its 
Fall  meeting  at  Summit,  in  the  Central  Church^pn  Tues¬ 
day,  S^tember  15, 1891,  at  9:30,  A.  M.  William  F.  Whit¬ 
aker,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Afton,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  21, 1891,  at  7:30  p.  M.  John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Albany  Presbytery  wiU  meet  In  Greenhnsh,  on 
September  22,  at  1030  a.  m.  J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  September  28,  at 
7  P.  M.  Members  coming  through  Batavia  will  find  con¬ 
veyance  at  the  Parker  House  at  6  p.  m.  J.  E.  Nassau, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  wlU  meet  in  South  Charles¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  September  28,  at  7  p.  m.  W.  W.  Colmert, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presby  teiy  of  Carlisle  wiU  meet  at  Middle  Springt 
Tnesdav,  September  29,  at  8  p.  m.  Report  of  Genenu  As¬ 
sembly’s  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  wUl  be  considered.  Members  will  please  notify 
Rev.  S.  S.  Wylie,  Middle  Spring,  Pa.,  of  intention  to  at¬ 
tend.  William  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churcn  of  NapI^  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  September 
22d,  at  7:30  P.M.  J.  Wilford  J  acks,  Str  ted  Clerk. 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cham¬ 
plain  will  be  held  at  Bnrke,  commencing  Tuesday,  Sept. 
l5th.  Order  of  « xercises :  Tuesday— 10  a.m.,  Prayer  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  1030  A.M.,  Organization  and  husiness ;  12  a.  m„  Re¬ 
cess  ;  2  P.M..  Communion  Service,  condimted  by  mvs. 
Francis  B.Hall  and  Joseph  Dixon;  2:45  What  Christ  is  to 


Urtt  SekooUboy;  Say,  Joe,  take  your  books  home 
,  anti  let ’s  go  swimming,  will  yon  1 
Steond  Ditto ;  Well,  I  gness  not  to-tlay :  I  want  to 
flulsk  the  story  I  began  in  “St.  Nicholas”  this 
morning.  The  September  number  Is  fine  I 

j5t.  Nicholas 

^  tnat  no  other  publication  can.  ”  If  you  4 
$  want  to  keep  your  boys  it  home  and  A 
A  cut  of  mischief,  if  you  want  to  make  \ 
J  your  girls  happy,  buy  the  September  X 
J  number.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  V 
W  price,  25  cents.  w 

#  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  # 


Laudes  Domini 

for  the  Sunday  School. 

By  the  author  o/“  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary’' 

The  great  success  —  already  in  use  in 
more  than  a  thousand  schools.  Its  music 
is  bright,  crisp,  and  yet  dignified. 

In  full  cloth,  strongly  bound,  printed  on  the  best 
paper  from  new  type;  naif  as  large  again  as  most  simi¬ 
lar  books  and  costing  no  more.  A  single  sample  copy, 
postpaid,  for  35  cents,  and  money  refunded  it  book  is 
returned.  Take  no  new  book  without  examining  this. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

"  33  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 

Our  vest-pocket  book  of  Lessons  and  Golden  Texts 
for  'gt-<)2  free  on  request. 


INCORPORATEU  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau, 
in  the  snburbs  of  Plttsbnrgh,  away  from  city  noise  and 
dust.  Unsurpassed  for  beauty  anti  heaithfulness.  Excel¬ 
lent  facilities  for  study  of  Natural  Sciences,  Classics  and 
Mathematics— in  short,  every  department  well  equipped. 
Season  opens  Sept.  9th,  ’91.  Early  application  is  desira¬ 
ble.  For  catalogues  and  further  information,  apply  to 
Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  President,  Pittsburgh  (East 


Black  Silk  Warp 


Henriena  Cloth. 


me  Dcst  I  —  . 

lostsimi-  f  pO  RENT. — A  Scholarship  in  Elmira  Female  College, 

iplecopy,  4-  Apply  to  D.  E.  Sackett,  Crawford,  N.  Y. 

f  book  is  - ^ - - - 

!  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 


Alcohol  and  Christian  Manhood,  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hall ; 
4:10p.m.,  Stones  of  Stumbling  Rev.  Albeit  C.  Bishop: 
730  P.M.,  Moderator’s  Sermon,  Rev.  Joshua  J.  Wolf :  8:30 
P.M.,  Consecration  Service,  led  by  Rev.  Calvin  J.  Hast- 
inOT. 

Wednesday— 9  A.M.,  Prayer  Service,  led  by  Rev.  Nor¬ 
man  McLeod;  9:30  a.m..  Business;  IOa-m.,  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Schedule  for  Presbyterlal  Visitation  to  the 
Churches  of  Presbytery;  12  A.M.,  Recess;  2  p.m.,  The 
Missionary  Outlook,  Rev.  Jos^h  Gamble ;  2:80  p.m.,  The 
Holy  Spirit’s  Witness  In  the  Human  Soul.  Rev.  Peter  J. 
H.  Myers ;  8  P.M.,  Grounds  of  our  Faith  in  God,  Rev.  R. 
Howard  Wallace.  Application  will  be  made  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  f  >r  reduced  return  fare  to  those  payii»  full  fare  in 
going  to  the  meeting.  Peter  J.  H.  Mtbrs,  Stated  Clerk. 
Chazy.  Sent.  1. 1891. 


ALL  THE  ISSUES 

- OF  THE - 

Fresliiteriai  Boar9  of  FoUication  aai 
Saliliatli  Moot  WorL, 

1334  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

CAPf  BB  OBIAISEB  AT 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND’S. 

711  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

Or  any.  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellei-s  representln, 
the  Boajd. 

^|9^Cafa/opiM«  and  torn  pit*  of  Perlodleali  furnhktd  on  ao 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

USED  AT 

Hr.  Moody’s  Northfleld  Conference, 

GOSPEL  HYMNS,  No.  6, 

By  SAJ^KRY.  McORANAHAN  and  8TEBBIN8, 
Seat  by  mail  oa  receipt  of  86  cts. 

THE  JOHH  CHURCH  CO.  "~THE  BI&LOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

74  W.  4th.  84.,  Claelaaatl.  76  E.  9th  8t.,  New  York. 

18  E.  16th'8t.,  New  Tork.  81  Raadolph  St.,  Chicago. 


•BUPERinR  NUTRITIDN-THE  LIFE." 


The  next  session  will  open  on  Thursday,  8epten>- 
ber  lO,  at  8.30  A.M. 

Opening  address  at  7:30  P.M.,  by  Prof.  LI.  J.  Evans. 

For  catalogue  address  FACULTY, 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

7CO  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  23d,  1891. 
The  Faculty  will  meet  incoming  students  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room  at  10  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.  of 
the  same  day.  'Fhe  opening  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  In  Adams  Chapel, 
Thursday,  Sept.  24th,  at  3  p.m.  Studente  are  urged  to  be 
present  oh  the  day  of  opening.  Nothing  is  grained  by 
earlier  eu-rival. 

E.  M.  Kinoslet,  Recorder. 

- - - h- 

AUBUBN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  The  term 
opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  For  catalogue  or  other  information 
address  WllUs  J.  Beecher,  clerk  of  Faculty,  Auhnm, 
New  York. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  17. 

Matriculation  of  students  In  Stewart  Hall.  Oratory 
at  11  A.M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day. 

Introductory  Lecture  on  Friday,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Aiken. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  with  the  privileges  of  tne  Unl- 
.verslty.  open  to  every  Christian  denomination.  Profeb- 
80R8  AND  Instructors:— Timothy  Dwight,  George  E 
Day,  Samuel  Harrla  George  P.  Fisher.  Lewis  O.  Brastow! 
Edward  L.  Curtis,  Oeo^  B.  Stevens,  Frank  C.  Porter 
Mark  Bailey.  Gusteve  JT  Stoeckel.  Begins  September  24! 
For  catologue  or  fuller  information,  apply  to  George  E 
Day,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  BETHANY  INSTITUTE  COURSE. 

'The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bethany  Insti¬ 
tute,  No.  105  Ekist  Seventeenth  street.  New  York  Citv 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Roliffson 
glv^a  cheering  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  just 

There  have  been  special  encouragements  in  the  number 
of  students  and  the  prMtlcal  results  of  their  Christian 
labors.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  give  the  es8<  ntlal 
training  and  experience  to  those  seeking  preparation  for 
missionary  work  at  home  or  abroad. 

Young  women  of  our  evangelical  Churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies,  who  desire  snch  a  course  will 
receive  this  Manual,  containing  all  necessary  informa- 
tion,  on  writing  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Rullffson,  106  East  17th  St.. 
New  York  City,  .  ’ 


We  are  enabled  this  week  to  present 
another  most  fhvorable  opportunity  to 
purchase  this  fhvorite  weave  of  Black 
Goods. 

We  have  just  received  another  invoice 
of  about  100  pieces  from  the  looms  oi  a 
world-renowned  maker,  reg^ular  in  every 
respect  as  to  weight,  quality,  and  finish, 
subject  only  to  slight  manuiacturer’s  im¬ 
perfection. 

$1.26  per  yard;  regularly  marked  $1.76 
$1.36  “  “  «  1.76 

$1.60  “  “  “  2.00 

$1.76  “  “  “  2.60 

These  goods  may  be  ordered  by  twrII  or 
by  express,  with  assurance  of  satisfhotion. 


AND  Medicinal  worth,  a  Solid  Extract  derived  by 
A  NEW  Process  from  Very  Superior  Growths  of 
Wheat— Nothing  More.  It  Has  Justly  Acquired 
THE) Reputation  of  Being  the  Salvator  for 


1  -AND  THE  AGED. 

AN  incomparable  ALIMENT  FOR  THE  GROWTH 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND 

OHIIvOREMN 

A  Superior  Nutritive  in  Comtinued 
Fevers  and  a  Reliable  Remedial  agent 

IM  ALL  DISeMeS  OF  THE  STOMACH  ANO  INTESTIMES. 

SDUO  by  ORUGGI5T5 

SHIPPING  otOT— JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS.-NEW-YORK’ 


tion,  PhllMophy  of  Religion,  Social  Economics: 
Optional:  German,  Greek,  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Pbilo- 
eopuy.  0.  T.  Electives  are  own  to  entrants  who 
h^e  competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

For  Catalogue,  ;or  further  information,  apply  to 
Kobirt  C«  Smyth,  President  of  the  faculty. 


UNEQUALLED! 

Dfl.  HATFIELD’S  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK, 

WITH  TUNES. 

The  very  best  for  use  in  worship  where  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  unite  in  singing.  For  Sale  by  the 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

808  Broadway,  Now  Tork, 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  1  1th  STREETj 
NEW  YORK. 

-Upholstery- 

Fabrics. 

We  invite  attention  to  our  AUTUMN  dia-‘ 
play  of  Silks,  plain  and  figured,  in  the 
latest  shades  for  Decorations,  Fortiereirand 
all  varietiea  of  Art  work. 

SILK  DAMASKS  AND  BROCATELLES 

for  Wall  Decoration  and  Furniture  Cov¬ 
ering.  . 

HEAVr  WOOL  FABRICS, 

FINE  SILK  CURTAINS. 

Artistio  efibots  in 

Cretonnes  and  Printed  Velvets. 

Extensive  lines  of  inexpensive  stufib  in 
the  newest  designs. 

Samples,  Drawings  and  Estimates  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Mail  orders  have  our  prompt  attention. 

W.  A  J.  Sloane, 

Broaiway,  IStli  &  19tli  Streetii, 

NEW  YORK. 


XUM 


I'HE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  3,  1891. 


She  Chilbi'cii  at  Qomc. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

She  liDgered  long  by  the  window-pane. 

And  watched  with  her  childish,  impatient  eyes. 

The  countless  drops  of  the  beating  rain, 

And  the  leaden  relentless  skies. 

At  length,  when  the  dreary  day  was  done. 

She  told  her  thoughts,  in  the  twilight  grey ; 

*‘You  know  there's  a  bureau  in  Washingrton, 

Where  weather  is  stowed  away. 

“And  when  it  is  so  stormy  and  cold  and  wet, 

I  wonder  what  they  are  thinking  about. 

Not  to  open  some  other  drawer  and  get 
A  different  weather  out 

—Hattie  Lummis,  in  July  St.  Nicholas. 

fiRANDMOTHER'S  STORY  OF  THE  OLDEN 
0  TIME. 

>  By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  always  made 
happy  when  my  father  and  mother  let  me  go  to 
Richmond  to  visit  my  grandparents.  Grand¬ 
father  was  the  parson  of  the  only  church  in  the 
town.  He  had  preached  there  forty  years,  and 
was  quite  an  old  man  at  that  time.  He  had 
fotir  hundred  dollars  a  year  salary,  and  used  to 
supplement  it  by  making  his  farm  produce  all 
possible  needed  things  for  home  use.  He  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  it  has  always  been 
an  unsolved  problem  to  the  later  generations 
ho  w  he  sent  all  the  sons  to  college  and  educated 
his  girls  at  the  best  school  then  knowm — Miss 
Pierson’s  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Richmoud  now  is  like  “Goldsmith’s  deserted 
village,”  there  are  so  few  people  left  there;  but 
in  grandfather’s  time  it  was  the  town  of  Berk¬ 
shire  County.  At  the  cattle-shows  in  the  fall, 
one  hundred  oxen  used  to  be  yoked  together 
and  chained  in  a  long  procession  and  brought 
to  the  “Fair.”  One  hundred  such  oxen  could 
not  be  found  in  dny  town  but  Richmond.  Such 
specimens  of  home-woven  blankets,  table  linen 
and  toweling  as  the  women  used  to  exhibit  on 
such  occasions!  One  woman  was  so  clever  in 
designing  some  of  these  patterns  that  she  used 
to  surprise  the  community  once  a  year  with 
her  new  inventions.  She  was  so  much  afraid 
that  some  other  weaver  would  steal  her  patterns 
that  she  did  all  the  work  herself — wound  her 
own  quills  and  set  up  her  own  warp. 

When  I  was  quite  a  young  girl  I  went  to  visit 
my  grandmother,  and  saw  my  Aunt  Jane  make 
the  first  Leghorn  bonnet  I  had  ever  seen.  In 
the  swamp  there  was  a  species  of  grass  which 
was  called  Leghorn  grass.  My  cousins,  James 
and  Samuel,  boys  about  my  age,  were  sent  to 
get  the  grass,  and  when  they  had  brought  it 
home  Aunt  Jane  put  it  in  the  sun  and  bleached 
it,  and  then  braided  il  into  a  bonnet.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  see  it  until  it  was  put  on  exhi- 
HtTon  at  the  cattle-show.  She  received  five 
dollars  as  a  premium  for  her  handiwork.  Aunt 
Jane  wore  that  bonnet  for  years.  Fashions  did 
not  change  in  those  days  as  often  as  they  do 
now. 

.Opposite  the  house  in  which  grandfather  lived 
there  was  a  small  brown  house  where  lived  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Manasseh  Collins.  He  was 
not  a  professor,  and  my  grandfather  had  work¬ 
ed  and  prayed  for  his  conversion  for  years. 
There  were  some  points  of  doctrine  that  Ma- 
nasseh  Collins  said  he  could  not  see  his  way 
through.  At  that  time  there  were  many  stroll¬ 
ing  people,  who  came  for  nights’  lodgings  and 
something  to  eat.  When  they  knocked  at  Ma¬ 
nasseh  Collins’  door  and  asked  if  they  might 
“put  up”  at  his  house,  he  made  the  inquiry, 
“Be  you  the  Lord’s  poor  or  the  devil’s  poor?” 
The  strangers  would  invariably  reply  “We  hope 
we  are  the  Lord’s  poor.”  “Then  this  is  no  place 
for  you,”  the  man  would  reply.  “You  must 
cross  over  on  the  other  side ;  the  parson  lives 
there,  and  he  takes  care  of  the  Lord’s  poor.” 
There  was  rarely  a  night  that  my  grandmother 
did  not  get  an  extra  supper  for  somebody.  I 
well  remember  how  my  Uncle  Asa  used  to  be 
called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  put  out 
the ‘horses  of  some  of  the  parsons  who  preached 
in  distant  towns,  and  who  had  come  to  visit 
grandfather. 

I  went  once  with  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  to  take  tea  with  a  family  in  his  parish. 
A  silver-haired  woman  met  us  at  the  door  and 
said,  after  my  grandmother  and  I  had  taken  off 
our  things,  “Sit  down  and  make  yourselves  at 
home.  The  girls  will  be  in  soon;  they  are  out 
milking.”  I  was  delighted  to  think  I  was  to 
have  some  young  companions,  for  everything 
looked  so  stiff  and  stately  about  the  “best 
room”  that  I  felt  out  of  place.  When  the 
kitchen  door  opened,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
hear  the  lady  say  “Here  come  the  girls!”  Two 
old,  grey- haired  women  came  in  and  put  their 
pails  of  foaming  milk  on  the  table.  Those  were 
“the  girls” — the  lady’s  twor  old-maid  sisters, 
women  in  the  gloaming  of  life;  but  because 
they  had  never  married,  they  were  known  in 
the  parish,  by  their  friends,  as  “the  Crocker 
girls.” 

But  I  mortified  my  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  very  much  during  that  visit.  It  makes 
me  ashamed  of  myself  even  now  when  I  think 
of  it. 

The  Sabbaths  were  long  and  the  sermons 
longer  in  those  childhood  days,  and  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  “  tithing  man”  to  keep  people 
awake  in  the  meeting-house  and  also  to  pre¬ 
serve  order.  People  sat  up  straight  and  solemn¬ 
ly  in  the  pews,  and  children  were  not  allowed 
to  be  restless  during  sermon-time.  I  always 
saw  the  ridiculous  as  well  as  the  sublime  in 
everything,  and  was  “quite  frivolous”  in  my 
elders’  estimation  because  I  bad  such  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  laughter ;  they  thought  me  too  light¬ 
hearted,  considering  the  weighty  matters  of  life 
that  ought  to  make  me  thoughtful.  One  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  I  sat  in  my  grandmother’s  pew, 
right  in  front  of  the  pulpit  where  my  grand¬ 
father*  was  preaching.  Old  Deacon  Olmstead 
had  fallen  asleep  and  his  head  fell  down  with  a 
thump  on  the  little  sielf  where  the  books  were 
kept.  The  tithing  man  touched  him  with  his 
long  stick,  and  the  deacon  jumped  up  quickly, 
and  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  in  such  a  ludi¬ 
crous  fashion  that  I  laughed  aloud.  The  tith¬ 
ing  man  instantly  touched  me  and  called  my 
name  out  before  the  whole  congiegation.  My 
grandfather  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  and  looked  at  me  with  a  severe  reprimand 
in  bis  face.  To  think  of  the  parson’s  grand¬ 
child  laughing  out  in  meeting  time!  Dear, 
good  old  souls !  I  can  well  imagine  how  terribly 
they  felt.  I  did  not  go  to  Richmond  again  for 
a  year,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen.  But  my 
grandfather  wrote  me  a  good  letter,  telling  me 
to  “leave  the  things  that  were  behind,  and 
press  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  high  calling 
of  Jesus  Christ;  that  our  mistakes  and  sins 
must  not  debar  us  from  doing  our  duty  each 
day  as  it  comes  to  us.”  I  knew  then  that  he 
had  forgiven  me,  and  the  matter  was  never  al¬ 
luded  to  in  my  presence  by  either  my  grand¬ 
father  or  grandmother  afterwards.  They  have 
both  been  in  heaven  many  years,  but  the  infiu- 
ence  of  their  early  teachings  te  still  in  my  soul 
and  life.  The  sweet  hymns  they  used  to  sing 
together  at  nightfall  come  to  me  often  in  hours 
of  sorrow  and  wakefulness  and  bring  me  peace 
and  joy. 

A  dear  little  child  in  the  country  said,  “O 
Mamma,  how  I  wish  we  could  live  in  a  house 
out  of  doors  all  the  while.  ” 


I>R.  McEEOD  AND  THE  CHIED. 

That  grand  preacher.  Dr.  McLeod,  was  going 
to  officiate  one  Sunday  in  the  kirk  in  a  little  j 
village  in  Glasgow.  He  was  walking  through 
the  green  lanes  listening  to  the  birds  hymning 
their  raptures  in  the  ear  of  God,  looking  over 
the  gardens  and  meadows  rich  with  fruit  and 
grain,  his  heart  swelling  with  gladness  and 
gratitude  that  the  world  was  so  full  of  Iteauty, 
when  suddenly  his  harmonious  thoughts  were 
invaded  by  the  noise  of  sounding  blows, 
squeaks,  and  grunts,  and  looking  over  the 
hedge,  he  saw  an  old  woman  beating  a  sow 
who  refused  to  get  out  of  the  clover  field. 

The  sow  turned  round  and  round  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  old  woman  getting  furious,  came 
down  with  a  tremendous  whack,  screaming, 
“To  the  de’il  wi’  ye.”  The  good  Doctor  re¬ 
membering  on  the  best  authority  that  the  poor 
swine  had  already  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  having  been  sent 
to  him  before,  laughed  and  walked  on. 

Nearing  the  kirk,  he  came  upon  another  old 
woman  beating  a  little  child,  and  presently  he 
heard  her  also  exclaim  with  fury,  ’“To  the 
de’il  wi’  ye.”  This  was  another  matter.  No 
child  should  be  sent  to  the  devil  if  he  could  pre¬ 
vent  it.  He  hurried  up  to  the  old  woman,  who 
was  still  laying  on  the  stick  with  all  her  might, 
and  seizing  her  arm,  he  said:  “’Bide  a  wee, 
woman,  bide  a  wee;  the  de’il  canna  coom  just 
now.  Ye  ken  that  he  has  ower  muckle  to  do, 
and  just  now  he  is  vera  busy  wrastlin  wi’  a 
sow  in  the  meadow  yander.  I’ll  tak’  the  bairti 
into  kirk  wi’  me  and  set  him  up  in  the  pulpit. 
We’re  no  going  to  gi’  the  de’il  all  the  good 
things  o’  this  warld.” 

He  carried  the  sobbing,  astonished  child  in 
his  arms,  leaving  the  no  less  astonished  woman 
standing  petrified  and  staring.  He  put  the 
little  fellow  down  at  the  door  of  the  kirk, 
trotted  him  through  the  aisle  and  up  the^^pulpit 
stairs.  There  was  no  seat  in  the  high  [round 
box  with  a  great  sounding  barrel  overhead,  but 
the  little  one  sat  on  the  floor,  as  good  as  gold, 
playing  with  a  hymn-book  and  the  good  par¬ 
son’s  snuff  box,  the  secret  of  opening  w’hich 
all  efforts  failed  to  find,  though  a  funny  little 
sneeze  or  two  showed  that  he  had  done  his  best 
to  sample  its  contents. 


THE  CONCEITED  PUMPKIN. 

By  Mrs.  J.  T.  fireenleaf. 

Through  the  bright  September  mellow 
Lay  a  pumpkin,  rich  and  yellow. 

Rounding  out  from  side  to  side. 

Tilt  at  last,  puffed  up  with  pride. 

Cried  he  with  conceit,  “O,  my  I 
What  a  pumpkin  big  am  I  !** 

Midst  the  withered  cornstalks  standing. 

While  his  form  was  still  expanding. 

Said  he.  proudly,  “I  will  go 
To  the  fair,  myself  to  show. 

And  ihe  world  will  say  of  me, 

‘  What  a  pumpkin  big  is  he.’  ’’ 

But  alas !  while  be  was  talking. 

Came  the  farmer's  daughter,  stalking 
Through  the  field  to  where  he  lay; 

And  in  most  ungracious  way. 

Seized  him  ere  he’d  time  to  sigh. 

Stewed,  and  made  of  him  a  pie. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

THE  TRUE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

The  Children’s  Record  tells  this  story,  show¬ 
ing  the  true  way  to  be  happy : 

Once  there  was  a  king  who  had  a  little  boy 
whom  he  loved  very  much,  and  so  he  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  make  him  happy.  He 
gave  him  beautiful  rooms  to  live  in,  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  toys  and  books  without  number.  He 
gave  him  a  graceful,  gentle  pony  that  he  might 
ride  just  where  he  pleased,  and  a  rowboat  on  a 
lovely  lake,  and  servants  to  wait  on  him  wher¬ 
ever  he  went.  He  also  provided  teachers,  who 
were  to  give  him  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
would  make  him  good  and  great;  but,  for  all 
this,  the  young  prinCe  was  unhappy.  He  wore 
a  frown  wherever  he  went,  and  was  always 
wishing  for  something  he  did  not  have.  At 
length,  one  day  a  magician  came  to  the  court. 
He  saw  the  scowl  on  the  boy’s  face  and  said  to 
the  king:  “I  can  make  your  son  happy,  and 
turn  his  frowns  into  smiles,  but  you  must  pay 
me  a  great  price  for  telling  him  the  secret.” 
“All  right,”  said  the  king;  “whatever  you  ask 
I  will  give.” 

So  the  price  was  agreed  upon  and  paid,  and 
the  magician  took  the  boy  into  a  private  room. 
He  wrote  something  with  a  white  substance 
upon  a  piece  of  paper.  Next  he  gave  the  boy  a 
candle,  and  told  him  to  light  it  and  hold  it  un¬ 
der  the  paper,  and  then  see  what  he  could  read. 
Then  he  went  away.  The  boy  did  as  he  had 
been  told,  and  the  white  letters  turned  into  a 
beautiful  blue.  They  formed  these  words;  “Do 
a  kindness  to  some  one  every  day.”  The  prince 
made  use  of  the  secret,  and  became  the  happiest 
boy  in  the  realm. 

AN  ANXIOUS  BOY. 

At  a  very  early  age  competitive  examinations 
begin  to  torment  our  boys.  They  are  often  as 
anxious  about  them  as  their  parents.  A  boy  of 
twelve,  who  had  just  gone  to  a  large  school,  told 
me  the  other  day  that  when  he  arrived  the 
headmaster  asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to 
leaYn.  “Willing  to  learn?”  said  the  boy  to  me 
when  relating  the  matter.  “Of  course  I  am. 
Why,  I  could  not  sleep  for  two  nights  before  I 
went  to  school,  fearing  lest  I  should  be  put  in 
a  low  class  and  vex  my  father.  ”  The  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  conscientious  boy  going  to  school  for 
the  first  time  do  not  always  meet  with  as  much 
sympathy  as  they  deserve  from  those  who  have 
forgotten  what  their  own  trials  on  that  occasion 
were. 

Very  sad  is  the  Arabic  proverb  that  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  youth  is  a  sigh ;  but,  of  course, 
it  is  only  true  when  youth  has  been  badly  spent. 
Youth  is  the  time  “for  settling  habits,”  and  if 
these  are  settled  in  a  wrong  direction,  the  man 
in  middle  and  old  age  cannot  but  be  “with 
many  a  retrospection  curst.” — The  Quiver. 


One  of  the  school  examiners  who  likes  to  ask 
“  catch”  questions  put  this  not  long  ago :  “  What 
views  would  King  Alfred  take  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  of  the  conscription  and  of  printed  books, 
if  he  were  living  now?"  The  ingenious  pupil 
wrote  in  reply :  “  If  King  Alfred  were  still  alive 
he  would  be  too  old  to  take  any  interest  in  any¬ 
thing.” — Housekeeper’s  Weekly. 


TEACH  GIRI..S  TO  SWIM. 

On  July  24th,  Miss  Bertie  Burr,  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  saved  the  Uvea  of  two  young  women, 
friends  of  hers,  with  whom  she  had  gone  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  river.  Miss  Burr  learned  to  swim 
last  year  at  Lasell  Seminary. 


MORE  IN  A  NAME  THAN  SOME  SUPPOSE. 

It  is  reported  that  a  decree  has  been  issued  by 
the  German  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  order  of  Emperor  William,  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  by  his  subjects  of  baptismal 
names  of  a  political  character.  The  only 
“legal”  names  in  the  future  are  to  be  those 
taken  from  the  characters  in  the  Bible,  from 
princes,  or  from  famous  statesmen,  generals 
and  patriots.  It  has  long  been  a  practice  among 
the  Socialists  to  give  their  children  the  names 
of  demagogues  and  revolutionists.  This  prac¬ 
tice  the  Emperor  hopes  to  overcome.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  decree  has 
caused  a  storm  of  indignation. 


HOW  THE  CREW  KILLS  TIME  ON  A  LIGUT- 


A  numlier  of  •  stores  in  Nantucket  sell  what 
are  known  as  lightship-baskets.  They  come  in 
“nests,”  a  nest  consisting  of  five  or  eight  bas¬ 
kets  of  various  sizes  fitting  one  into  the  other. 
These  baskets  are  made  only  on  the  South 
Shoal  Lightship.  Their  manufacture  has  been 
attempted  ashore,  but  has  never  paid.  This  is 
because  there  is  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit 
in  them  for  the  lightship  crew,  who  make  them 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away  the 
weary  winter  hours.  In  summer  the  crew  oc¬ 
cupies  its  spare  time  “scrimshawing,”  an  old 
whaling  term  for  doing  ingenious  mechanical 
work,  but  having  aboard  the  South  Shoal  the 
special  meaning  of  preparing  the  strips  of  wood 
and  rattan  for  the  manufacture  of  the  basket  in 
winter.  The  Iwttoms  are  turned  ashore.  The 
blocks  over  which  the  baskets  are  made  have 
been  aboard  the  ahip  since  she  was  first  an¬ 
chored  off  the  New  South  Shoal  in  18.56.  The 
sides  of  the  baskets  me  of  white  oak  or  hickory, 
filled  in  with  rattan,  and  they  are  round  of  oval, 
of  graceful  lines  and  great  durability,  the 
sizes  to  a  nest  ranging  from  a  pint  to  a  peck 
and  a  half. 

But  notwithstanding  these  various  attempts 
at  killing  time,  life  on  the  South  Shoal  Light¬ 
ship  is  at  its  best  a  life  of  desolation,  with  only 
a  few  gulls  or  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  for  visit¬ 
ors,  who  seek  refuge  aboard  in  stormy  weather. 
The  red  buoy  bobbing  up  and  down  two  miles 
to  the  westward  has  become  almost  as  much  en¬ 
deared  to  the  crew  as  if  it  were  a  human  com¬ 
panion.  A  man  rarely  comes  up  from  below 
without  casting  a  look  over  the  bulwarks  to  see 
if  the  buoy  is  still  there.  Fog  is  dreaded,  not 
only  because  it  throws  a  pall  over  the  sea  and 
because  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  bell  adds  to 
the  depression  aboard,  but  also  because  it  hides 
the  buoy  from  sight;  and  as  the  fog  recedes  all 
eyes  anxiously  scan  the  horizon  and  the  bonny 
buoy  looms  up  out  of  the  mist.  As  the  ship 
swings  around  a  good  deal  with  wind  and  tide, 
the  buoy  marks  a  fixed  point  of  the  compass 
for  the  crew,  and  thus  the  men  have  grown  to 
regard  it  with  a  feeling  of  affectionate  reliance. 
When  that  buoy  parts  and  drifts  away,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  the  creiv  seem  as  depressed  as 
if  they  had  lost  their  only  friend  in  the  world. 
—Century. 

WHY  SOME  PEOPLE  INSIST  ON  GETTING 


Even  after  physical  restraint  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  persevered  in  for  long  periods,  many  of 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it,  resume  the 
habit  of  getting  drunk  soon  after  they  are  set 
at  liberty.  They  do  this  simply  beause  they 
want  to.  Drunkenness  is  a  mode  of  enjoyment 
for  them.  They  either  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
injurious,  or,  if  so  believing,  they  drink  and 
knowingly  take  the  consequences.  Not  long 
ago  a  patient  said  to  me:  “Doctor,  you  may 
lock  me  up  and  surround  me  by  guards  when  I 
go  out,  and  you  may  advise  me  as  much  as  you 
please,  and  jou  may  continue  this  system  of 
treatment  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  when  you 
stop  it  and  I  pass  from  under  your  charge,  I 
shall  get  drunk.  I  shall  do  so  beause  I  like  to 
get  drunk.  I  am  a  free  citizen  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  get  drunk  if  I  wish  to  do 
so.”  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
many  persons  continue  to  drink  to  excess  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  they  have  a  moral  right  to 
do  so  if  they  choose,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  an 
outrage  upon  their  personal  liberty  .to  subject 
them  to  restraint.  As  to  moral  suasion,  the 
third  of  our  means  of  cure,  it  is  mainly  suc¬ 
cessful  with  those  unfortunate  but  intelligent 
persons  who  strongly  desire  to  be  cured.  It  is 
with  these  that  the  advice  of  a  physician  in 
whom  they  have  confidence,  the  encouragement 
that  he  is  able  to  give  them,  and  the  charity 
toward  their  failings  which  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  gives  him,  prove  most  successful. 
These  are  the  patients  to  whose  honor  we  can 
trust  with  the  most  confidence,  and  these  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  generally  cured. — Dr. 
William  A.  Hammond  in  North  American  Re¬ 
view  for  September. 


THE  WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  ELECTRIC 
TRAVEL. 

Only  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
crude  suggestions  of  the  practical  workings  of 
an  electric  railway  were  made,  and  four  years 
ago  a  list  of  a  dozen  would  comprise  every  such 
road  in  the  world  in  even  passably  successful 
operation,  whatever  the  method  of  application. 
The  first  large  commercial  electric  railway  was, 
after  many  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  1888  at  Richmond, 
Va. ;  and  since  that  demonstration  was  made, 
the  industry  has  grown  until  there  are  now  in 
operation  or  under  contract,  on  the  general  lines 
laid  down  at  Richmond,  not  less  than  850  roads 
iu  the  United  States.  Europe.  Australia  and 
Japan,  requiring  more  than  4,000  cars  and  7,000 
motors,  with  more  than  2.600  miles  of  track,  a 
daily  mileage  of  nearly  500,000^miles,  and  carry¬ 
ing  nearly  a  billion  passengers  annually.  Fully 
10,000  people  are  employed  on  these  roads,  and 
there  has  never  been  an  authenticated  report 
of  death  ou  account  of  the  electric  pressure 
used.  Over  |:.50.0(K),000  are  invested  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  alone. — Forum. 


THE  INSTINCT  FOR  MONUMENT  BUILDING. 

Mr.  James  Ricalton,  writing  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Scribner’s  of  the  wonderful  old  ruins 
and  monuments  and  shrines  at  Anuradhapura, 
the  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo-Tree  in  Ceylon,  saj’s : 
“From  the  days  of  the  mound-builders  down  to 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  man  has  shown  himself  to  ^ 
a  monument  ■  erecting  being:  the  Christians 
have  their  cathedrals,  the  Mohammedans  have 
their  mosques,  and  the  Buddhists  have  their 
shrine  tombs,  designated  differently  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries  as  pagoda,  tope,  and  uagoba.  The 
pagodas  of  China  are  entirely  dissimilar  to  those 
of  Burmah,  and  the  dagobas  of  Ceylon  are  quite 
unlike  those  in  either  country,  yet  all  serve  the 
one  purpose  of  relic- sculpture.  They  are  not 
altogether  a  thing  of  the  past:  they  are  still 
erected  near  the  temjdes;  but  those  of  modern 
construction  are  small  and  unimportant  when 
compared  with  those  that  have  withstood  bi¬ 
ennial  monsoons  for  two  thousand  years;  even 
their  half  buried  ruins  are  stupendous.” 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WEAK  AND  WEARY 


FOREIGN. 

Palestine  for  the  Jews  —A  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  Mr.  Kelk  of  Jerusalem 
appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  London 
Record,  some  jxiints  of  which  we  find  con¬ 
densed  by  the  Free  Church  Monthly.  Mr.  Kelk 
entertains  favorably  the  idea  of  transplanting 
the  Jews  to  Palestine.  He  says  that  already 
there  are  80,000  of  them  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
twenty  one  Jewish  colonies  scattered  about  the 
country,  fiom  Gaza  in  the  south  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huleh  in  the  north.  The  land,  he  holds, 
to  lie  of  first  rate  quality,  and  there  is  hardly 
an  inch  of  ground  in  the  whole  country  that 
cannot  be  made  available  for  produce  of  one 
kind  or  another.  “I  know  many  travellers  give 
a  different  account  cf  it,  hut  1  have  carefully 
looked  into  the  matter,  and  I  know  that  up  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills  there  may  be  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  always  noticed  that  the  flocks  of 
goats  are  the  bane  of  the  country.  They  eat  up 
every  twig,  and  give  the  countiy  its  desolate 
appearance.  The  did  terraces  may  be  traced 
on  nearly  every  hill  side,  and  wherever  there 
has  been  any  attention  paid  to  them,  the  hills 
are  now  clothed  with  olives  and  figs  to  the 
very  top.  It  is  true  it  is  not  all  corn  land,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  plains  alone  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  corn  to  supply  any  population  that 
is  likely  to  live  here.  And  the  hill  sides  are 
excellently  fitted  for  the  trees  that  will  pay 
best.  Timber  is  out  of  the  question.  Judging 
by  the  best  that  I  have  seen  up  in  Galilee,  I 
should  say  it  never  has  produced,  and  never  will 
produce,  really  good  timber.  But  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  apricots,  plums,  and  vines  will  pay 
better,  and  will  grow  everywhere  where  corn 
will  not  grow.  I  know  no  country  which  from 
formation  and  climate  is  better  suited  to  sup¬ 
port  a  large  population  on  a  small  area.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  water  supply,  Mr  Kelk  makes 
some  remarks  which  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many.  He  says: 

“The  storage  of  water  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  if  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  But  there  are  abundant  means  of  doing 
this — natural  formations  which  seem  to  invite 
a  very  small  amount  of  artificial  help  to  make 
the  most  valuable  stores.  Some  distance  above 
the  Pools  of  Solomon,  by  the  side  of  the  new 
road  to  Hebron,  there  is  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  reservoirs  that  1  have  ever  seen.  It 
requires  a  very  small  amount  of  labor  to  make 
it  available.  But  the  whole  country  needs  at¬ 
tention.  In  riding  this  Spring  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  we  crossed  eigh-> 
teen  streams,  in  many  of  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  natural  channel,  and  consequently 
the  water  had  spread  out  and  made  mud  for 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  up  above  our  horses’ 
knees,  and  sometimes  to  the  girths.  These  all 
want  regulating,  and  would  then  become  water 
courses  of  the  greatest  value  I  had  more  evi¬ 
dence  than  this  of  the  large  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  last  Winter.  In  coming  by  Sanmoor, 
north  of  Nablous,  I  found  the  whole  plain,  over 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  ride,  one  vast 
lake,  some  five  miles  by  three.  I  have  heard  that 
such  a  thing  had  happened  before,  but  I  had 
never  seen  it.  But  here  was  a  beautiful  plain, 
generally  covered  with  fine  crops  of  corn,  ren¬ 
dered  useless  simply  from  want  of  a  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  for  storage,  or  a  short  cutting  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water.  At  Jeba,  rather 
nearer  Nablous,  I  found  the  rains  had  been  so 
heavy  that  the  stones  had  been  washed  down 
the  hill  sides  and  were  piled  up  to  the  branches 
of  the  olive  trees,  under  which  a  few  years  since 
I  had  pitched  my  tent.  Here,  again,  there 
might  be  storage  of  the  greatest  value.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Kelk  has  something  striking  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  railways.  “Railroads 
must  also  be  made,  but  these  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  question  of  harbor.  There  is  no 
harbior  on  the  coast,  nor  can  there  be  one  except 
at  an  immense  cost.  There  is  a  hay  at  Haifa, 
but  it  has  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  worst  winds,  while  the  water  is  too 
shallow  even  for  the  small  coasting  steamers, 
except  just  in  the  middle.  To  make  a  decent 
harbor  would  be  very  costly.  Jaffa  is  nothing 
but  a  roadstead,  and  everything  woud  have  to 
be  artificial.  But  close  at  hand  we  have  what 
may  be  called  the  World’s  Harbor,  Port  Said, 
through  which  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
world’s  traffic  passes.  There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  railroads  to  Port  Said,  the  only 
difficulty  now  being  the  political  difficulty.  We 
could  have  a  railway  entirely  on  the  plain  from 
Haifa  to  Port  Said,  with  a  continuation  to 
Damascus,  and  branches  to  Nablous,  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  and  passing  through  Gaza.  This 
would  open  out  all  the  country  on  this  side  the 
Jordan.  And  I  think  that  for  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  a  line  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
across  the  Arabah  would  be  the  best,  and  it 
could  certainlv  be  carried  on  to  Damascus  with 
much  less  difficulty  than  the  continuation  of 
the  line  from  Haifa.  With  these  lines,  and 
they  are  only  short  ones,  the  whole  country 
would  he  opened  out  and  connected  with  a  port 
from  whence  there  are  vessels  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  political  difficulty  will  vanish 
as  the  Jews  settle  here,  if,  as  I  suppose  will  be 
the  case,  the  country  will  be  declared  neutral 
territory  by  the  nations,  and  guaranteed  by 
them.  We  shall  then  have  the  required  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  canal  on  the  north  as  well  as  on 
the  south.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Tie  first  savings  bank  in  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  statement,  was  begun  in 
1798  as  a  friendly  loan  fund  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield. 

A  Swiss  woman  has  invented  a  watch  for  the 
blind,  on  the  dial  of  which  the  hours  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  twelve  projecting  pegs,  one  of  which 
sinks  every  hour. 

A  very  curious  number  is  142,857,  which, 
multiplied  by  1,  2.  8,  4,  5,  or  6,  gives  the  figures 
in  the  same  order,  beginning  at  a  different 
point,  but  if  multiplied  by  7  gives  all  9’8.  Multi¬ 
plied  by  1  it  equals  142,857,  multiplied  by  2 
equals  285.714,  multiplied  by  8  equals  4‘28,571. 
multiplied  by  4  equals  571,428,  multiplied  by  5 
equals  714,285.  multiplied  by  6  equals  857,142, 
multiplied  by  7  equals  999,999.  Multiply  142,857 
by  8  and  you  have  1,142.856.  Then  add  the  first 
figure  to*  the  last  and  you  have  142.857,  the 
original  numlier,  the  figures  exactly  the  same 
as  at  the  start. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Biadford,  of  Roxbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  anxious  to  make  a  choice  collection 
of  hand  made  laces,  with  full  directions  for 
working,  to  place  in  ihe  Woman’s  Exhibit  at 
the  next  Mechanics’  Fair  in  Boston.  Twenty - 
four  cash  prizes  aie  offered  and  the  particulars 
are  included  in  a  treatise  on  lace-making,  em¬ 
broidery  and  needle  work  published  by  Barbour 
Brothers  Company,  for  which  ten  cents  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Bradford.  The  book  will  be 
given  free  to  the  “  shut-ins"  who  will  communicate 
with  Mrs.  Bradford,  who  is  especially  desirous 
of  enlivening  by  this  means  the  monotony  of 
the  invalid’s  chamlier,  while  at  the  sanie  time 
an  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  important  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Imperial  or  “Great”  canal  of  China,  which 
is  said  to  have  occupied  120  years  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  given  employment  to  80.000  men, 
is  about  IJHK)  miles  in  length,  and  is  hardly 
rivaled,  so  far  as  extent  is  concerned,  even  at 
the  present  day . 

Bbxcham's  Pills  cure  Sick-Headache. 

Ask  for  Van  Hoctbn’s  Cocoa— take  no  other. 


DELICIOUS  MINCE  PIES 

KVtWY  PAY  IW  THE  YEAR. 

NQUF  SUCH 

CONDENSED 


•The  annoyance  of  breaking 
lamp-chimneys  need  not  be 
borne. 

Get  tough  glass  chimneys. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  and 
“  pearl  glass  ”  are  tough 
against  heat;  they  do  not’ 
break,  except  from  accident. 

They  are  also  clear,  trans¬ 
parent,  not  misty  or  milky;  they 
fit  and' stand  upright;  shape 
and  proportions  are  right  to  di¬ 
rect  the  draft  upon  the  flame. 

They  cost  a  little  more  than 
rough  and  wrong  chimneys  ol 
common  ulass  that  break  con¬ 


tinually. 

FUtsbutv 


GEO.  A.  Macbetb  Sc  Co. 


AViijcc 


Removed  to  26  Bromflcld  Street. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORU 

MILLION  ~~ 

LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS  BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAA 
ANY  BOOK  STORE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Mammoth  Catalogue  furnished  upon  application 

lEGGAT  BROTHERS,  81  Chambers  St., 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORE 


WORTH  AGDINEA  A  BOX” 


CURE 

SICK  HEADACHE, 

Disordered  Liver,  etc. 

they  ACT  LIKE  RRAGIC  on  the  Vital  Orgaos, 
restoring  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing 
back  the  keen  edge  ofnppetlte, and  arousing 
with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole 
physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These 
facts  are  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all 
classes  of  society.  Largest  sale  in  the 
world. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a  box. 
New  York  Depot,  36s  Canal  St.  27 


UTinawciaX. 


EQU  ITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 


CONDKNSED  ST.ITEMENT,  June  30,  1801. 

Capital  Authorized . SA.OOO.OOO  O* 

Paid  In  (cash) .  2,040,550  OO 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits .  830.308  67 

Assets .  14,074,813  56 

This  Company  solicits  correspondence  about  all 
first-class  Investment  securities. 

Buys  and  negotiates  Municipai,  Railroad,  Water, 
Industrial,  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 

Issues  its  liebentures  anil  negotiates  mortgage 
loans.  • 

CHARLES  N.  FOWLER.  President. 

CHAS.  BENJ.  WILKINSON.  Vice-President. 

B.  P.  SHAWHAN,  Sec’y  and  Treae. 

OFness  s 

New  York :  206  Broadway.  I  London,  England. 
Philadelphia:  4th  &  Chestnut.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Boston :  117  Devonshire  Street.  I  Kansas  City.  MImouti 


A  Book  on 

i  Investments 

we  send to  inquirers. 
It  will  help  you  to  place 
your  money  safely, 
whether  the  amount  is 
small  or  large. 

The  Provident 

I  ' t*!  1  of*  3*  Bromfield  St. 

A  1  UOL  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  Thk  Evangelist. 


KANSAS 


ALLIANCE 

Five  years  ago  we  cautioned  Investors,  and  predicted 
there  would  be  trouble  In  Western  mortgages  in  those 
States  where  the  numerous  new  companies  springing  up 
created  a  reckless  over-competition.  Three  years  ago 
we  quit  doing  any  new  business  in  Kansas  and  every 
other  Northern  State. 

Years  ago  when  few  people  would  invest  in  Kansas 
mortgages  they  were  first-class  and  made  a  splendid 
record  for  prompt  payment.  When  everybody  wanted 
Kansas  mortgages  was  a  good  time  to  go  elsewhere. 
When  everybody  wants  any  particolar  investment  is  a 
good  time  to  take  something  else. 

Kansas  is  prosperous,  and  is  reducing  her  mortgage 
indebtedness.  Competition  for  mortgages  is  gone,  and 
when  the  weeding-ont  process  gets  a  little  farther  along 
Kansas  will  again  be  a  good  field  for  safe  mortgage 
loans. 

The  Alliance  Legislature  passed  no  law  affecting  mort¬ 
gages  or  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  will  not  at  the  next 
session  two  years  hence. 

We  have  had  20  years’  experience  In  investments. 
Never  lost  a  dollar.  In  every  instance  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  has  been  paid  at  maturity.  We  have  returned  to 
investors  $10,600,000. 

J.  B.  WATKINS,  L.  M.  CO., 

2  Wall  Street,  Cur.  Broadway,  New  York. 
HENRY  DICKINSON.  Manager. 

¥/o  Industrial  Bonds. 

Better  than  eight  per  cent.  PREFERRED  STOCK. 

We  offer  for  sale  the  few  remaining  BONDS  of  an 
Issue  of  »50,000  by  a  long-established  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANY  located  in  N.  Y*.  CITY’’  at  par  and  accrued 
interest.  BONDS  S-'iOO  each,  running  10  years  from 
Jan.  1,  18»1.  Coupons  JANUARY  and  JULY.  These 
bonds  are  unq-uestionably  first-class,  and  after  the  closest 
investigation  we  recommend  them. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JAMES  iBOYS  AND  COMPANY, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 

50  AND  52  EXCHANGE  PLACE,  N.  Y. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

continues  to  grive  Young  Women  unsurpassed  advan¬ 
tages  for  gaining  best  preparation  for  college  and  for 
social  life.  Sanitation  perfect.  Send  for  references. 
Slst  year.  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  A.M.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

And  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE 
For  Young  Men  and  Women,  will  open  its  88th  year 
Sept.  14th.  For  catalogues,  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M..  Prest..  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  AUROBA,*^^. 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  A  refioed  Christian  Home.  New  Bnilding 
with  Modern  Improvements.  Session  begins  September 
16th,  1691.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  S.  FRISBEE.  D.D..  President. 


COTTAGE  SEMINARY,. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  CLINTON,  NEW  YORK. 

Rev.  C.W.  HAWLEY.  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.r. 

eRAHeES  PLACE  SCHOOL 

enters  upon  its  Sixteenth  Year  September  17th.  , 

THE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS  SEMINARY. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  41st  year. 
Opens  September  24th.  Address  for  circulars, 

138-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MISS  GRINNELL’S  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 

22  East  54th  St.,  reopens  Oct.  1.  Collegiate,  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Primary  uepts.  Kindergarten.Froebel  method. 

UNIVERSITY  The  Thirty-Third 
LAW  SCHOOL  tuber  1,  1801. 

Centers  LL.B.;  also  (for  new  graduate  courses,!  LL.M. 
For  catalogues,  showing  reorganized  faculty,  address 
PROF.  I.  F.  RUMELL. 
Equitable  Building,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Miss  Jaudon’s  Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  348 
Madison  Avenue,  will  reopen  Octeber  Ist.  Classes  for 
little  children.  Preparation  for  College,  and  for  the 
Harvard  and  Columbia  examinations. 

WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

BRIDGE  rON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Fortieth  Year  begins  Sept.  28d. 
Prepares  for  College  or  Business.  Under  the  care  of  the 
West  Jersey  Presbytery.  A  Christian  Home  and  School. 
Refers  to  Faculty  of  Princeton  College.  For  terms  and 
Information  address 

Phoebus  W.  Lton.  A.M..  Principal. 

EOTGEES  COllEGE  PEEPAEATOEI  SCHOOL, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J.  ' 

Re-opens  Sept.  16, 1891.  Prepares  for  college,  scientific 
schools  or  business. 

E.  R.  PAYSON,  A.  M..  Head  Master. 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UN6  LADIES. 

At  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  28. 
Terms,  board  and  tuition  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek, 
$600.  ('ircnlars  on  application. 

Mbs.  HOTCHKISS’  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBLsI  ’ 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


LAWRENCEVILLE  SCHOOL, 

JOHN  C.  GRBBN  BOUITDATIOB. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisshle  Tor  oatO' 
logue  and  Information  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENlliS.  Ph.D., 

Lawrencevtlle,  New  Jersw 


SEELEY’S  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

For  BOYS,  Limited,  Terms,  $30u.  No  extras. 

W.  H.  Seeley,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
Deckertown,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA 


Established  In  1872.  A  home  and  fitting  school  for 
boys  and  girls.  For  catalognes,  address 

Rev.  TH08.  M.  CANN,  Scranton,  Pa. 


nor  Ulrls  and  Young  Ladies. 
Boarding  and  Day.  Primary.  Grammar,  Academic,  i 
College  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departments.  Young  I 
ladles  can  graduate  or  prepare  for  anv  College.  For  clr-  ' 
culars  giving  full  information,  address  > 

J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D..  1334  (Jhestnut  St.,  Philadelidila.1 


060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  in  I66S  from  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  to 
Orantz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  wiU  be¬ 
gin  Its  forty-second  year  Wednesday,  S^t.  30th.  For 
circulars,  apply  to  Primcipaia,  Ogontz  ^hool,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa. 

PrineipaJs,  Principal  Emertta, 

Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett,  Miss  H.  A.  Dillatx. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  Eastman. 


Pennsylvania,  Chambersbnrg. 

Wilson  College  for  Young  Women. 

Fifty  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  in  famous  (Cumberland 
Valley.  From  Baltimore,  four  hours;  Philadelphia,  five;  New 
York,  seven;  Plttsbargh,  nine.  Six  trains  dally.  Border  cli¬ 
mate,  avoiding  bleak  north.  8250  per  year  (or  boaid,  rqom,  etc., 
and  all  College  Studies  except  Music  and  Art.  Large  Music 
College  and  Art  School.  Music  Department,  this  year,  154,  in¬ 
dependent  of  free  Classes.  Full  Faculty.  College  Course,  B.A, 
degree;  Music  College.  B.M.  Handsome  Park,  Large  Buildings, 
Steam  Heat,  Electric  Light,  Oymnaslnm,  Observatory,  Labor¬ 
atory,  etc.  Fni  catalogue  address  Kev.  J.  Edgar,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  ACADEMY. 

Hudson,  <».  A  high-grade,  Christian  preparatory 
school.  In  ten  years  bus  seut  69  students  to  14  colleges. 
Catalog.  NEW  I  ON  B.  HOBART.  Principal. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD.  OHIO. 

MISS  ZiEIIiA  S.  McKBE,  Principal. 

Thirty-seventh  year  opens  September  9. 1691.  Full  Ac¬ 
ademic  and  Neminary  Courses.  Complete  courses  In 
Music.  Elocution  and  Art.  Students  fitted  for  best  East¬ 
ern  Colleges.  Laboratory  work  in  Sciences.  Library, 
.5,0(X)  volumes.  Large  new  building  In  course  of  oon- 
struction.  Steam  heat ;  electric  light :  unsurpassed  lo¬ 
cation.  Terms  SISO  per  year. 


7  to  9  Per  cen^NET  INCOME.  Chauncy  Hall  School, 


HIOH  GRADE  MORTGAGES. -Principal  and  In 
terest  paya'de  in  Gold  (!oin,  with  N.  Y.  E^xchange.  ai 
the  MtRciiANTS’  National  Hank. Tacoma,  Wasliington 
Tacoum  has  iLe  remarkable  record  of  only  eight  fore- 
cloHuie  ^clle8  ill  last  live  years.  Cor^e^po^deDce solicited 

ir ILL  JAM  E.  SMITH,  “ 

RJtvchaut  hunk  fittiittinfre  Taeoma, 

Address  P.  O.  Box  1289. 


loan«. 

FRAN 


Oy  HFT  FIRST  KOETOAQE  LOAHB. 

nbl  Absolutely Mscui-e.  liiterettt Day* 
/n  able  Mini-uimuuily  by  draft  oa  New 
w  V  York,  rereoofti  attention  given  to  all 
loans,  lllglieai  re^vpenccae  Addreea 
FRANK  UAMlLTtFi^e  FairbaTea,Waihe 


iicltoots  and  Colleges. 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  IHVt. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

New  York  City.  Washington  Square. 

SCHOOL  OP  PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Henry  M.  McCracken.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 
Instruction  In  all  departments  of  higher  j)edagogy.^  eT^ 
cellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  methods  and  systems. 
Students  ran  help  themselves  by  teaching.  Lectures 
dally  at  4  P.M.  and  Saturdays.  Five  courses.  Expenses 
low.  Scholarships.  Degress  Master  of  Pedagogy  (Pd. 
M.)  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  (Pd.D.)  Term  from  Oct.  to 
May. 

Circulars  and  information  sent  on  application. 

Jerome  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Dean. 
The  Professor  of  Pedagogy  will  Instruct  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  by  correspondence. 

_ • _ 

THE  OSSINING  SEMINARY, 

SING-SING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

A  School  of  the  highest  class  for  Young  Ladies,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Connell  including  the  Rev.  Drs.  F. 
L.  Patton,  W.  C.  ^bbrts,  Charles  Cr-rHBBRT  Hall, 
Henry  M.  Field,  Wm.  E.  Moore,  and  other  eminent 
friends  of  education.  Terms  moderate.  Twenty-fourth 
year  begins  September  16, 1891. 

MISS  E.  B.  8HERRARD,  PRlN(aPAL. 


593  Bojiston  Street,  Boston. 

Thorough  preparation  for  the  Institute  ol 
Technology,  for  Business,  and  for  College.  In 
all  classes,  Special  Students  are  received.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  Girls  and  Young  Children. 
Unusual  care  of  Health.  The  sixty-third  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

The  class  for  training  Kindergarten  teachers 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Wheeloc®. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  city,  and  where  there  are  no  temp- 
tatiobs  to  lead  to  bad  habits. 


ROCKUND  COllEGE, 

College  for  Young  Ladles.  University  Preparatorv  and 
Business  for  Young  Men.  Successful  School  at  popular 
rates.  Catalogue  of  W.  H.  B.ANNIOTER. 


ssrm  ocnooi  at  popula 
W.  H.  B.ANNIOTER. 


TEMPT  P  RPnVP  I'ADIES’  seminary,  Saratoga  Spring* 
ILflirLL  llttUVti  N.  Y,  Superior  facilities  (or  the  hlghCT 
Sciences,  Philosophy,  Languages,  Mnslc,  Painting,  wsthetk 
and  social  culture.  Thirty-seventh  year  b*  gins  September  10 
Address  CHAS.  F.  DOWD.  Ph.D.  Pres  ^ 

New  YORK  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  j.  W right;  B.  S..  a.  M.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Rye  seminary.  Rye,  New  Y<*rk. — For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  A.  K.  McALPINE,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


P'EHaiGimton 

Founded  fiy  Db.  X  TbCBjis. 
OARL  PAILTRN*  Diraeter* 

MUSIC 

ClaasTnition.*al*ssona.$IOto»BO.  PriyatalesaoBS 
given.  RedtaU,  LeOwreB,  to  all 

Choral andprcheatral  Practicea  la  BK  pnp£ 
Kl,OOUTIOR~Qntory.  Dramatic  and  Xnw 
Action,  Fine  Arts,  Languages.  Literature,  Piano 
and  Organ  Tuning.  A  comfortable  UORfl  RP 
for  LadyStuaenta.  Calendar  free.  n\wlVIBi 
Fall  Teraa  Boglaa  •*»*•  XO.  XMl. 
FRANK  W.  HALR*  Qonoral  Managor* 
Franklin  Squara,  Boston,  Mas*- 


A  CUT  1?V  U  A  T  T  MONTVALE,  MASS., 
AOllia£(  I  n A  iaJUy  10  m.  from  B08T0 

Home  and  Fitting  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Unusual  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Art  and  Languages.  For  circulars  addre-  • 

MI88  Wbittbmobb.  Prln. 

UPSON  8GXINABI,  up  in  the  hilla  of  Litchfield  Count> 
Home  School  for  boys.  Number  limited.  Keep, 
them  all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Bnsinega 
Pleasant  home  for  good  boys.  References;  Preeldeo* 
Porter.  Yale  College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuylen,  D.  D.,  Brooklyi 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E.  Gwynne,  25  Broad  street,  New  Yor> 
For  other  references  or  information  Inquire  of 
Rev.  henry  IJPSON.  Prinoipai..  New  PrMton.  Cl. 

MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  Sept.  10.  College  Preparatory  and  advanced 
courses.  Fine  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Steam 
heat.  Send  for  catalqme  K. 

ISABELIA  G.  French,  Prln.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HelliDUtboma. 

College 

large  lUnatimtedCMtalogM  Moton  appBeatle^ 
Students  from  all  paita  el  America.  Number  i» 
Mt^llmlted.  Conducted  partlesleav*  New  York, 
ili*dnnatt,Ctaleago,and  other  points  for  the  Oollege 
fiSpL  BovTe.  N.  ENGLISH,  M,  A.,  PrindiA 
IXHIDOII,  ONTARIO.  CANADA. 


FOR  SALE-6  and  7  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on 

CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE 

ROSE,  QUINLAN  &  CO.,  Mortgage  Bankers,  72  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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at  a  public  meeting  protested  against  it.  “They 
will  be  wanting  us  to  work  on  Sunday  next,” 
exclaimed  a  sturdy  fellow,  who  saw  the  logical 
end  of  the  movement.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  toilers  of  earth,  when  their  charter  for  the 
hours  of  rest  has  been  repealed,  and  they  are 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  mercenary 
spirit  of  the  age. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug.  16.1 

THE  SUNDAY  REST. 

The  demand  echoed  so  loudly  by  the  daily 
press  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
should  be  opened  on  Sunday,  did  not  come 
from  the  people  in  whose  behalf  it  was  so  i)er- 
sistently  made.  The  laboring  classes  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  their  share  of  curiosity  and  are 
pleased  with  sight-seeing,  but  they  are  not  stu¬ 
dents  of  art,  and  their  souls  were  not  filled 
with  an  intense  longing  to  8|>end  whole  days  in 
this  Museum,  studying  the  ancient  lore  written 
in  the  trophies  there  preserved.  They  could 
have  gone  on  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  or  even 
taken  a  whole  week  day  off  from  work  if  they 
had  felt  any  urgent  desire  to  see  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  thus  opened  to  public  view.  We 
stoutly  contended  at  the  time  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  Sunday  opening.  All  who 
cared  to  see  the  exhibition,  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  under  the  arrangements  already  made, 
and  the  free  admission  of  the  public  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  on  Sunday,  could  only  be  provided 
for  at  a  large  additional  expense,  for  which 
there  was  no  real  need,  and  which  set  up  a 
Sunday  show  to  be  paid  for  eventually  out  of  the 
public  purse,  at  the  cost  of  those  who  believe 
that  this  is  a  desecration  of  a  period  of  time 
consecrated  for  other  and  better  purposes.  ' 

It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the 
gratification  of  the  poor  laborer  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to 
secure  this  concession  from  the  directors  of  the 
Museum.  This  institution  was  selected  because 
it  was  so  well  known  and  had  been  assisted  in 
the  display  of  its  treasures  out  of  the  public 
funds,  thus  giving  some  plausibility  to  the 
claim  that  it  was  ^und  to  yield  to  tne  wishes 
of  the  people.  The  attendance  has  gradually 
decreased  from  14,263  to  5,033,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidencp  that  most  of  these  are  mere 
curiosity  seekers.  Nearly  all  now  calling  on 
Sunday  are  foreigners,  and  a  latge  proportion, 
strange  to  say,  are  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Many  ask  the  attedants  to  show  them  the  fat 
woman,  the  skeleton  of  Crowley,  and  make  the 
most  absurd  inquiries  about  the  “show,”  prov¬ 
ing  that  they  have  not  visited  the  place  for  the 
study  of  art.  The  present  cost  of  the  Sunday 
opening  is  at  the  rate  of  $12,646.92  per  annum, 
and  when  the  new  wing  is  finished,  this  will  go 
up  to  about  $18,000  a  year. 

The  real  object  t>f  those  who  insisted  on  the 
opening,  was  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
hedge  about  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  give 
any  sacred  character  to  its  hours.  The  Museum 
was  to  be  the  test  case  to  see  if  religious  people 
cared  enough  about  the  Sunday  to  defend  it 
against  the  assaults  of  those  who  wish  to  be  a 
law  unto  themselves  in  regard  to  all  religious 
observances.  The  assault  was  successful.  The 
Museum  was  open  seven  days,  and  no  body  of 
Christian  people  made  any  serious  protest.  It 
is  true  that  one  gentleman,  an  officer  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  who  had  given  more  time  and  thought 
to  the  collection  of  these  treasures  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  retired  wholly  from  any 
share  in  the  management,  but  there  was  no 
general  excitement  in  the  churches,  and  few 
people  there  were  who  seemed  to  care  greatly 
about  the  triumph  of  the  anti-Sunday  party. 
It  is  true  that  Christians  who  profess  to  Mlieve 
that  one  day  of  the  week  is  best  set  apart  as  holy 
time,  not  to  be  infringed  upon  by  secular  oc¬ 
cupations,  will  have  to  pay  taxes  for  a  free  ex¬ 
hibition  and  a  Sunday  show  if  the  opening  is  to 
continue;  but  the  great  body  of  church-mem¬ 
bers  seem  quite  reconciled  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  A  museum  entertainment  is  not  a  very 
wicked  form  of  Sunday  amusement,  they  may 
say,  and  no  one  may  be  greatly  the  worse  for  it. 

They  do  not  see  that  this  is  only  the  first  of 
a  series  of  efforts  designed  to  make  Sunday  a 
grand  holiday  to  be  given  up  to  sports  and 
festivals  and  to  a  general  round  of  merry  mak¬ 
ing.  If  so  respectable  a  Board  as  the  Managers 
of  the  Metrj^litan  Museum  of  Art  saw  no 
serious  objection  to  opening  the  home  of  their 
treasures  tor  a  Sunday  show,  then  all  libraries, 
art  collections,  concert  halls,  and  the  like,  may 
be  expected  to  follow  suit.  And  why  not  the 
theatres?  The  mass  of  the  people  have  but 
little  time  during  the  week  for  evening  pass- 
times,  but  on  Sunday  they  are  rest^,  are 
cioth^  for  the  most  part  in  their  holiday  suits, 
and  if  admission  to  the  play  on  that  night  were 
brought  within  their  privilege,  the  theatres 
might  expect  a  full  house  and  no  one  be  eeri- 
ously  injured.  This  has  been  the  stock  argu¬ 
ment,  and  New  Yorkers  are  pointed  to  Chicago 
and  some  other  populous  places  where  the  play¬ 
houses  throughout  the  year  compete  with  the 
churches  for  a  Sunday  night  audience. 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  Sunday  raid  has  been 
organized,  and  now  the  aid  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  be  invoked  for  its  success.  The 
project  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  to 
nave  the  letter-carrier  service  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  One  of 
the  committee  which  has  this  movement  in 
hand,  was  asked  if  he  proposed  to  have  the 
present  carries  work  another  day,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  in  the  negative,  but  thought  by  ap¬ 
pointing  an  extra  force  and  working  in  relays, 
the  matter  could  be  arranged.  But  suppose,  w’e 
asked,  that  a  carrier  should  object  to  working 
on  Sunday?  The  answer  came  quick  and  sharp: 
“Then  let  him  find  something  else  to  do!”  The 
plea  in  behalf  of  a  Sunday  letter-carrjing  sys¬ 
tem  must  come  sooner  or  later  if  the  ordinary 
Sunday  observance  is  to  be  exchanged  for  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  restraint.  We  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  quite  so  soon,  nor  is  it  the  logical  order. 
It  is  not  the  course  that  was  taken  in  Europe 
when  the  restraints  on  Sunday  secularities  were 
first  removed  for  the  sake  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ments. 

Why  should  one  day  in  seven  be  made  weari¬ 
some  to  the  people?  This  was  the  opening  plea. 
Why  compel  the  men  and  women  who  toil  all 
the  week  to  sit  at  home,  or  to  go  to  church, 
when  there  are  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks 
and  shady  groves  that  invite  them  to  a  more 
complete  rest,  with  both  mental  and  physical 
refreshment  ?  Then  came  the  direct  provision 
for  their  recreation.  The  libraries,  the  muse¬ 
ums,  the  public  gardens,  and  later  still  the 
beer  houses  and  concert- rooms,  and  shows  of 
all  kinds,  by  day  and  night,  were  provided  for 
the  people,  the  whole  idea  being  that  they 
were  to  work  six  days  and  to  frolic  on  the  one 
from  which  they  were  exempted  from  toil.  So 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  Germany  espe¬ 
cially,  became,  in  tbe  language  of  one  who  had 
done  his  best  to  make  its  answer  his  definition, 
“a  ^and  old  holiday,  free  from  all  the  re¬ 
straints  of  priestcraft,  and  given  up  to  public 
enjoyment.” 

None  of  the  prophets  of  this  new  school  seems 
to  have  asked  himself  how  tbe  people  came  to 
be  “exempted  from  toil”  on  the  one  day  now  to 
be  given  up  to  mere  recreation  and  amusement. 
The  origin  of  the  Sunday  rest  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering,  but  who  of  those  who  plead  for  the  new 
liberty  stops  to  give  it  any  thought?  Any  one 
who  had  acme  this  carefully,  would  have* hesi¬ 
tated,  it  seems  to  us,  to  break  in  upon  the  old 
time  Sunday  observance.  Is  it  a  divine  insti¬ 
tution  or  an*  ordinance  of  wise  men’s  framing, 
or  how  came  it  that  on  that  day  in  the  week 
man  was  “exempted  from  toil?”  Whether  this 
was  due  to  religious  reverence  or  to  the  force 
of  mere  human  tradition,  could  not  the  inno¬ 
vators  see  that  if  they  broke  down  the  restraints 
and  associations  which  kept  the  people  from 
mere  secular  amusements,  they  broke  it  down 
for  all  purposes  whatever?  If  men  may  play  as 
they  please,  and  if  there  is  no  limit  to  the  form 
and  manner  of  their  recreation,  then  where  is 
there  any  obligation  to  show  any  special  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  hours  of  that  day  more  than  for 
any  other  for  any  purpose  whatever? 

The  sequence  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
might  have  been  expected.  Here  were  im 
mense  establishments  all  throughout  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  idle  one  day  in  seven,  during  which 
time  the  vast  capital  invested  was  earning 
nothing  for  tbe  owners.  Why  could  not  the 
wheel  so  fall  that  vast  machinery  be  set  in 
motion  on  the  first  dar  of  the  week  ?  I^at 
was  there  to  hinder  such  a  service  ?  Sprely,  if 
the  hours  were  not  too  sacred  for  wild  frolic 
and  general  hilarity,  for  beer  drinking  and 
games  of  every  sort,  then  the  sober  work  of  life 
was  not  out  of  place  on  the  day  hitherto  de¬ 
voted  to  rest.  And  the  work  began,  until  now, 
according  to  a  recent  official  report,  there  are 
few  places  in  all  the  empire  where  a  skilled 
mechanic  can  find  employment  if  he  objects  to 
seven  days  of  uo  remit  ting  toil.  The  answer  we 
quoted  concerning  the  carrier,  has  in  it  for  all 
workingmen  a  world  of  significance.  The  time 
will  come  too  soon,  if  this  movement  is  not 
speedily  arrested,  when  all  that  keeps  our  shops 
and  factories  closed  on  Sunday  will  be  swept 
away,  and  there  will  be  no  day  of  rest.  When 
a  bill  was  offered  in  Parliament  a  few  months 
ago  to  license  the  owning  of  libraries,  etc.,  on 
Sunday,  a  large  in^dy  of  English  workingmen 


THE  SITUATION  IN  KANSAS. 

Manhattan,  Kansas,  August  2S,  1861. 
Editor  New  York  Evanqkust: 

The  eastern  newspapers  have,  as  usual,  much 
about  Kansas.  Somehow  or  other,  this  State 
is  kept  before  the  public.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  wild  talk  about  our  debts  and 
mortgages,  calculated  to  injure  the  good  name 
of  Kansas  and  to  make  uneasy  those  outside 
who  have  made  investments.  It  should  not  be 
'forgotten  that  Eastern  and  Western  Kansas  are 
as  different  in  many  respects  as  any  two  States. 
The  eastern  half,  or  two-thirds,  is  a  splendid 
agricultural  region,  and  capable  of  immense  de¬ 
velopment.  The  western  half,  or  third,  has 
much  of  possibility,  but  is  far  more  uncertain 
as  to  production  and  liable  to  crop  failures.  As 
to  mortgages,  their  number  has  been  magnified. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  there  has  lieen  much 
unnecessary  loading  of  farms  with  incum¬ 
brances.  It  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  men 
entered  land,  made  slight  improvements,  and 
as  soon  as  they  completed  proof  of  their  claims, 
got  as  large  a  loan  as  possible  on  the  land.  As 
soon  as  they  got  the  money  they  moved  away, 
and  of  course,  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  in 
such  cases  will  have  land  which  is  sometimes 
not  worth  the  face  of  the  loan.  In  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  I  believe  that  Kansas  loans  are 
just  as  safe  as  those  in  any  State.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  this  because  of  some  inquiries  from  the 
East. 

The  crops  of  Kansas  for  this  year  excel  those  of 
any  other  season  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
With  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  a  great  crop  of 
oats,  an  enormous  growth  of  hay,  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  corn,  the  estimated  value  of  the  crops  has 
been  put  at  $100,000,000.  The  effect  of  the 
coming  crops  and  prospective  better  times,  is 
already  shown  by  an  era  of  debt  paying  which 
will  probably  only  be  more  rapid  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  Topeka  Capital  lately  had  reports  from 
official  sources  showing  that  in  forty-five  east¬ 
ern  and  central  counties  there  had  been  a  net 
reduction  in  debt  by  farm  mortgages  cancelled, 
of  $880,000  for  the  month  of  July.  By  the  same 
reports,  the  excess  of  farm  mortgages  released 
in  forty-eight  counties  for  a  period  averaging 
three  and  a  half  months  prior  to  Aug.  1,  1891, 
is  $1,427,037,  or  twenty  nine  and  one-half  per 
cent,  of  mortgages  released  over  mortgages  re¬ 
corded.  This  is  a  splendid  showing,  and  the 
best  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Sftate  is 
bankrupt  and  repudiating  its  debts.  Already 
there  are  signs  of  new  life  and  hope  in  many 
ways. 

The  recent  statements  of  ex-Senator  Ingalls 
in  his  Staten  Island  speech  as  to  prohibition  in 
Kansas,  are  to  be  taken  with  much  allowance 
and  leave  room  for  explanation.  It  is  by  no 
means  true  that  liquor  for  drinking  purposes  is 
easily  obtained  in  all  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
In  the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  men  who  are 
determined  to  have  liquor  can  usually  find  some 
by  means  of  a  secret  sneaking  “  dive,  ”  or  from 
some  “bootlegger,”  or  they  can  get  it  by  express 
from  some  other  State.  In  a  iew  cities  and 
towns  the  authorities  have  an  understanding 
with  the  “dive”  keepers,  and  they  pay  a 
monthly  fine,  which  is  praotftally  a  license,  but 
their  work  is  under  great  limitations  and  looked 
upon  as  sneaking  and  contemptible.  There  are 
signs  of  revival  that  may  soon  stop  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  rebellious  places. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  pay  their  expenses  by  means  of  these  law¬ 
less  liquor  shops,  this  is  true  also  in  only  a 
small  proportion  of  our  cities.  In  our  capital 
city  of  Topeka,  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  city 
revenue  collected  by  any  official  recognition  of 
the  liquor  business,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  open  dram,  shop  to  be  found.  This  is 
true,  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  in  nine- tenths  of 
the  State.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  people  of 
our  State  have  the  slightest  thought  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  system  of  license  saloons. 

The  good  crops  and  prospects  of  better  times 
affect  church  work.  Our  vacant  pulpits  are 
finding  occupants,  and  more  ministers  are  in¬ 
quiring  about  Kansas  fields. 

The  friends  of  Christian  education  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  our  Synodical  College  of  Emporia 
has  a  prospect  of  getting  all  its  indebtedness  paid. 
This  will  be  due  to  a  kind  gift  in  New  York,  and 
some  generous  givers  at  home.  We  wonder  that 
our  moneyed  people,  bestowing  gifts  on  wealthy 
institutions,  do  not  investigate  the  claims  of  this 
young  and  promising  college.  It  has  a  splendid 
building  and  fine  property,  a  good  Faculty,  and 
will  have  a  great  following  of  students  as 
money  is  provided  to  give  it.facilities  for  in¬ 
struction. 

The  railroads  advertise  harvest  excursions 
from  the  East  to  Kansas  about  the  middle  of 
September  at  reduced  rates.  It  would  be  a  good 
time  for  our  fsiends  to  come  and  see  for  them¬ 
selves.  D.  C.  Milner. 
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These  Gemstones  are  as  follows:  M  ^  naturally  say,  “Can  this  be  true?” 

Cameo,  Goldstone,  Tiger  Eye,  We  positively  guarantee  to  refund 

Green  and  Fancy  Crocidolites,  Rib-  jjnM  your  money  if  you  are  not  fully  satis: 

bon  Agate,  Carnelian,  Mosaic,  -fled.  Our  reason  for  offering 

Jewel  Agate,  Satin  Spar  (the  ^this  costly  premium  is:  IVe 

peer  of  Moonstone),  Montana  musf  advertise  in  omty  to  get 

Moss  Agate,  Agale  for  sleeve  Ja  others  to  advertise  with  us,  and  by 

buttons.  Green  Moss  Agate,  method  we  will  have  a  national 

Striped  Agate  for  ladies*  brooch  circulation  quicker  th&n  by  any  other 

Petrified  Wood,  etc.,  given  way  that  we  know  of,  and  our  conclu* 

free  as  a  premium  to  each  new  sub-  /  sions  are  sustained  by  experiments. 

scriber,  if  $1.00,  price  of  yearly  Our  Contributors  are  Litera- 

subscription,  is  sent  within  30  days  teurs.  Plain  People,  Scouts,  Cow- 

of  the  date  of  this  journal.  Each  boys,  Miners,  Indians ;  in  other 

Gemstone  is  honestly  worth  50  words,  people  familiar  whereof  they 

cents,  and  some  cannot  be  bought  ^PVneilT  |)|Vlne^^|K  who  tell  their  stories  in 

for'$l  each  of  any  jeweler,  and  their  own  quaint  way.  You  cannot 

the  total  value  is  over  $10.  You  ®  FokHoThins.  ^  afford  to  miss  this. 

The  Great  Divide  September 

number  will  contain  a  true  story  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  Starvation  Peak,  by  Lute  Wilcox, 

Editor  Field  and  Farm,  Explorer  and  Traveler,  entitled 


PKCFITS  from  SUEKF. 

“  Here  is  wiiat  a  Central  New'  York  farmer  did 
with  a  small  flock  of  sheep  (his  first  experience 
in  sheep  raising,  too),  and  it  affords  an  example 
that  can  be  easily  duplicated  by  thousands  of 
farmers  all  over  the  country.  Almost  any  farm 
can  afford  room  for  the  experiment  on  such  a 
scale,  so  that  each  man  may  learn  for  himself 
if  ‘there  is  anything  in  it’  for  him:  Tw’enty-five 
breeding  ewes  were  bought  in  March  at  $3.50 
per  head.  The  w’ool,  after  being  creek  washed, 
was  sold  for  $52.50.  Twenty-four  lamhs  were 
raised,  and  the  whole  flock  was  sold  in  August 
for  $135,  leaving  a  balance  of  $100  to  pay  for 
the  five  months’  keeping,  and  they  w’ere  fed  no 
grain.” 

Good  as  this  showing  is  (says  the  Indiana 
Farmer),  it  is  far  below  the  returns  possible 
from  an  even  number  of  well  selected  ewes, 
costing  no  more,  that  are  being  made,  year  after 
year,  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  good  markets 
for  lambs  and  mutton.  The  most  successful 
sheep  raisers  of  this  class,  buy  the  ew'es  in 
August  or  September,  and  turn  with  them  a 
thoroughbred  in  October;  the  lambs  arrive  in 
March,  and  the  earlier  ones  are  ready  for  the 
butcher  in  middle  June  or  Julj',  and  a  month 
later,  on  good  pasture,  the  older  sheep  are  fat 
for  the  market.  Common  western  ewes  are 
admirable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  improved 
blood  of  the  ram  adds  great  value  to  the  lambs, 
both  through  increased  size  and  tendency  to 
early  maturity.  Close  wool  ewes  are  preferred, 
as  tney  fatten  easier  and  thus  reach  an  earlier 
market,  and  the  wool  generally  commands  a 
higher  price.  A  ram  selected  from  the  Downs 
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more  beneficent  instrumentality  than  some 
general  scheme  whereby  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining  books  may  be  made  accessible  to  the 
youth  of  the  rural  portions  of  our  country. — 
John  W.  Bookwalter  in  the  September  Forum. 


BVRAl.  NOTES  AND  ITEMS. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  a  well-known  Pennsylvania 
poultry  breeder,  claims  4hat  aside  from  the 
meat  and  eggs,  ducks  are  valuable  on  tho  farm 
for  their  manure.  It  ranks  next  to  hog  manure. 
For  gardening  purposes  he  finds  it  excellent. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  a  few'  ducks.  The 
Pekin,  Rouen,  Cayuga,  and  Aylesbury  ducks 
are  land  fowls,  and  need  no  bathing  water. 
They  are  by  far  the  best  fowls  for  a  farm. 

The  notion  that  soft  maples  grow  more  rapidly 
than  the  sugar-bearing  kind,  called  hard  or  rock 
maple,  is  erroneous.  The  soft  maple  naturally 
grows  on  low,  rich,  marshy  ground,  which  may 
cause  its  greater  luxuriance  in  such  conditions. 
Where  both  have  been  transplanted  on  high 
ground,  there  is  little  difference  in  growth. 
The  hard  maple  is  a  few  days  later  putting 
forth  leaves  in  the  spring,  but  otherwise  every 
way  as  desirable  as  the  other,  and  for  sugair 
making  is  much  more  so. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  economy  of 
fattening  hogs  while  young,  making  pig  pork. 
The  excessive  cost  of  producing  pork  on  hogs 
over  eight  or  ten  months  old,  or  after  they  will 
dress  175  or  200  pounds,  is  emphasized  hy  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanborn’s  experiments.  He  shows  that 
the  average  Missouri  hog  is  kept  to  such  an 
age  that  he  consumes  food  worth  at  least  $3.50 
in  the  bare  effort  to  keep  alive  beyond  the 
period  at  which  he  should  have  been  killed. 
This  makes  a  loss  on  all  the  hogs  of  Missouri  of 
from  $12,000,000  to  $16, 000, 000,  according  to  the 
number  kept.  Since  the  market  demands  light 
hogs,  the  folly  of  keeping  pigs  to  twice  the  a^e 
at  which  they  should  be  killed  must  be  apparent 
to  all. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Pears  and  Cream. — Take  ripe,  yellow  pears, 
peel  and  slice  them  and  sprinkle  lightly  with 
powdered  sugar.  Just  before  sending  to  the 
table  pour  over  the  layers  whipped  cream  and 
serve  at  once. 

Huckleberry  Pie. — Into  a  large  cupful  of 
berries  stir  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  a  tablespoonful 
of  hot  water  and  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour 
made  smooth  in  cold  water.  Bake  in  a  deep  pie 
dish  with  two  crusts. 

Velvet  Cakes. — Three  cupfuls  of  sugar;  one 
cupful  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream;  add  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  six  eg^s,  beat  separately 
and  thorougnly;  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
milk;  one-half  teaspoonful  cream  tartar;  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  soda,  or  one  teaspoonful 
raking  powder,  sifted  with  one  package  of  corn 
starch;  one  teaspoonful  lemon  juice.  Bake  in 
cup-cake  pans. — lb. 

'Tomato  Catsup. — Into  a  graniteware  kettle 
put  one  gallon  of  tomatoes  strained  through  a 
sieve,  three  pints  cider  vinegar,  four  table- 
s^onfuls  salt,  four  of  black  pepper,  two  of  all- 
smee,  three  of  ground  mustard, 


tBflr  articles  on  Rocky  Mountain  scenery,  minerals,  mines,  crystals, 

'a  I  and  illustrations  of  the  following  Indians  in 

\  I  costume.  Rain  in  the  Face,  slayer  of  Gen.  Geo.  A.  Custer, 

1  Navajo  Jake,  Apache  Baby,  Chincahua  Apache  Boy,  Tesuqut 

Buck  and  Pappoose,  Mescalero  Trader,  Domingo,  Azle  and 
Navajo  Boy  Warrior;  all  of  these  illustrations  are  made  di- 
rect  from  photo,  negatives,  hence  are  absolutely  true.  Dif* 
^  ferent  from  any  other  publication  in  the  world. 

Marvellous  as  this  inducement  seems,  you  may  rest  assured  it  is  genuine,  or  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  magazine  would  not  ^rint  this  advertisement;  therefore  send  $1,00  to-day  for  a 
year’s  subscription,  and  the  twenty  Gemstones  will  be  sent  the  same  day  your  order  is  received| 
or,  if  you  prefer,  your  newsdealer  will  get  it  for  you.  Sample  copy  1  O  cents. 
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Best  Lots 
In  the  RI06E  VIEW 
ADDITION,  Harriman, 
Sold  by  mail,  under 

A  new  Selling  System. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

(or  the  money  refunded)  and 

ONE  FULL  YEAR'S  INTEREST. 


$200 

Each--only. 

Splendidly  located, 
overlooking  the  town, 

Near  lots  at  $1000  eaeh. 
Worth  double  in  a  year. 

A  rare  chEuice  for  profit. 

A  superb  place  for  a  home. 

SALOONS  FOREVER  PROHIBITED, 


The  Success  of  the  South. 
Its  Growth  a  great  Marvel. 
3000  people  in  18  months. 

For  particulars  address 

A.  A.  HOPKINS, 

E.  TENN.  LAND  CO., 

Clinton  Hall  Bldg, 

New  York  City, 

New  York. 


You  can  have  until  Nov.  1st 
To  decide  whether  the  Lot 
So  selected  for  you  suits. 
May  then  make  another 
Selection  if  preferred, 
Or  take  PRINniPil 


destroying  a  great  deal  of  timber  to  clear  land 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  the  last  days  of  July  the  atmosphere  was 
beautifully  clear,  and  for  many  miles  tbe  grand 
pyramids  of  Mount  Baker  and  Mount  !^nier 
could  be  seen,  rearing  their  splendid  cones  high 
above  all  their  surroundings,  and  showing  their 
great  sides  covered  with  the  snow  that  never 
seems  to  melt.  Three  days  later  a  New  Yorker 
was  within  ten  miles  of  Mount  Baker,  and  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  grand  mountain,  for 
the  air  was  oppressively  heavy  with  smoke. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  who  started 
these  fires.  Here  and  there  in  the  timber 
through  which  the  train  sped  across  Washing¬ 
ton  were  little  clearings,  and  farmers  and  their 
men  could  be  sran  felling  trees  and  setting  fire 
to  the  branches.  It  is  the  only  way  they  have 
of  removing  timber,  so  that  they  may  plough 
the  land.  They  have  no  means  of  getting  -the 
wood  to  market,  and  the  only  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  reduce  the  enormous  growths  to  ashes 
and  then  pull  out  the  stumps,  and  thus  add  a 
little  to  their  tillable  area.  They  are  fortunate 
men  if  they  are  able  to  clear  more  than  an  acre 
or  two  a  year,  for  the  work  is  enormous :  but 
w'hen  an  acre  is  finally  freed  of  its  heavy  bur 
den  of  timber,  it  is  found  to  be  magnificent 
farming  land. 

But  it  seems  a  terrible  waste  to  see  these 
mighty  forests  reduced  to  nothing  but  smoke 
and  ashes.  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  more 
cheerful  picture  in  these  woods.  At  a  side 
track  he  will  find  a  large  number  of  flat  cars, 
loaded  with  big  logs  all  ready  to  be  taken  to  a 
sawmill.  This  is  a  lumber  camp,  and  through 
the  timber  may  be  seen  the  little  pine  or  canvas 
huts*  of  the  lumbermen,  who  are  felling  the 
trees  and  trimming  the  logs  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Then  again  the  traveller  sees  a  sawmill, 
where  lumber  is  being  turned  out  in  great 
quantities;  but  probably  fifty  times  as  much 
timber  is  destroyed  without  profit  to  a  living 
Seal  as  is  now  being  utilized  in  the  forests  of 
British  Columbia  and  Washington.  It  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  waste,  but  there  is  no  present  prospect 
that  it  will  be  stopped. 


,  „  ,  a  small  tea- 

bonful  or  less  of  cayenne,  simmer  slowly  two- 
lirds  away,  and  bottle  or  can  while  hot.  II 
ktles  are  used, 


cork  them  and  dip  them  in 
h^t  sealing  wax.  The  sieve  should  be  fine 
enough  to  exclude  all  the  seeds  from  the  catsup. 

Southern  Corn  Pudding.— Score  twelve  good- 
sized  ears  of  corn,  and  with  a  dull  knife  press 
out  the  pulp,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a  pint  of 
milk.  Beat  four  eggs  separately  until  very 
light.  Add  first  the  yolks  and  then  thewhHes. 
Turn  tbe  mixture  into  a  baking  dish  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  a  nice  brown  and  thor¬ 
oughly  set,  that  is,  when  you  shake  the  dish 
the  centre  seems  firm.  If  the  pudding  is 
cooked  too  long  it  becomes  curdled  and  watery 
if  not  long  enough,  too  liquid. 

Apple  and  Tapioca  Tarts.  —  One  pound 
apples,  one-quarter  pound  tapioca,  one-quarter 
pound  sugar,  three  cloves.  Soak  the  tapioca 
all  night  in  cold  water.  Peel,  core,  and  slice 
the  apples.  Put  a  layer  of  apples  in  a  pudding 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  tapioca,  sprinkle  some 
sugar  and  cloves,  and  continue  this  till  all  is  in. 
Cover:  three-quarter  pound  of  flour,  two 
ounces  lard,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well  together  and 
then  add  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Roll  out, 
cover,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Ribbon  Jelly. — Ribbon  jelly  is  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  different  colored  jellies  one  over  the  other  in 
layers.  Yellow  is  made  from  lemons  and 
oranges,  red  from  currants,  dark  colors  from 
dark  berries,  green  from  a  little  spinach  juice 
added  to  any  light  jelly,  and  crimson  by  using 
a  little  cochineal  powder.  Each  layer  must  be 
very  hard  before  the  next  is  poured  in.  After 
it  has  all  become  hard,  turn  out  of  a  mold  into 
a  handsome  glass  stand,  and  serve  in  slices  cut 
on  the  table.  Whole  fruit,  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  slices  of  pineapple,  etc.,  can  be 
used  in  it  if  one  chooses;  it  is  very  delicious 
served  with  cream,  the  whole  being  just  taken 
off  the  ice,  and  a  more  ornametal  dish  could  not 
be  placed  upon  the  table.— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Small  Cucumber  Pickles.— Wash  and  wipe 
carefully  one  hundred  tiny  cucumbers  and 
place  them  in  jars.  Put  sufficient  water  in  a 
porcelain-lined  kettle  to  cover  the  cucumbers. 
When  the  water  is  boiling  hot,  stir  in  salt 
enough  to  make  a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg. 
Pour  this  boiling  brine  over  the  cucumbers. 
Let  them  stand  twenty- four  hours,  then  take 
out,  wipe  each  carefully  without  bruising,  an  1 
place  them  in  clean  jars.  Put  suifleient  vinegar 
m  a  porcelain  kettle  to  cover  them,  add  one 
onion  sliced,  a  dozen  whole  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
mustard  se^,  three  blades  of  mace,  and  if  you 
like  them  sweet,  sugar  to  taste.  Let  these 
come  to  boiling  point,  pour  over  the  {Hckles,  add 
two  tablespooniuls  of  chopped  horse  radish, 
and  stand  aside  to  cool.  They  will  be  ready  to 
use  in  two  weeks,  or  will  keep  all  winter. 
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Gross  Assets .  5,587,948  84 


of  Justus  von  Liebig  in  blue. 
Keeps  for  any  length  of  time  anywhere. 
MAKES  THE  BEST  BEEF  TEA. 


Safety  Fund  Policies  Issued. 


F.  C.  MOORE,  President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Vice-Prea't  and  See’/. 

HENRY  EVANS,  SdVice-Pres't  and  Secy  Agency  De,  t. 
EDWARD  LANNtNG,  WM.  A.  HOLMAN,  Aast.  See’ya. 


On  Hudson  River,  In  West¬ 
chester  County,  Connecticut 
and  the  Berkshires. 

K.  S.  MILLS,  JR., 

1 7  East  4ad  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


COUNTRY  SEATS, 
HOUSES,  FARMS, 
REAL  ESTATE. 


Main  Office,  100  Broadway,  New  York. 


O.  H.  DUTCHER,  Secretary  Brooklyn  i)ept~ 

S.  W.  Cor.  Court  and  Montague  Streets.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  J.  McDonald,  Manager  Western  Dept., 

RiaJto  Building,  Chicago,  HL 
R.  J.  TAYLOR,  Gen.  Adjuster. 

GEO.  E.  KLINE,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Manager. 
D.  B.  WILSON,  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Dept 

819  Pine  Street,  San  Fianciaou,  CaL 
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FOREIGN. 

Discoveries  in  Asia-Minor  and  in  Egypt.- 
Two  interesting  articles  have  appeared  in  The 
London  Times  describing  the  progress  up  to 
date  of  tbe  explorations  and  discoveries  in  Syria 
and  Asia,  which  have  led  Professor  Sayce  to  his 
now  well  known  theory  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  dominant  race,  hitherto  unknown  to  his¬ 
tory  or  literature,  whose  power  extended  over 
the  whole  of  these  regions,  and  who  were  no 
other  than  the  Hittites  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  study,  amounting  as  it  does  to  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  a  lost  nation,  and  throwing  much 
new  side  light  upon  the  Scriptures,  is  one  of 
peculiar  fascination,  and  push^  on  Iw  such  en¬ 
thusiasts  as  Prof.  Sayce,  Dr.  Wright,  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  and  Profs.  Ramsay  and 
Hirschfeldt,  is  every  day  bringing  new  material 
to  light.  One  of  the  latest  is  the  discovery  of 
an  inscription  near  the  silver  mines  of  Biugar 
Maden  in  the  Taurus,  wonderfully  well  pre¬ 
served,  and  said  by  ^ofessor  Sayce  to  be  the 
most  important  Hittite  record  in  existence. 
What  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  And  is  a  bilingual 
inscription,  in  Hittite  and  some  other  language, 
by  which  the  former  ipay  be  translated  with 
certainty.  In  its  absence,  tbe  deciphering  at 
present  is  largely  guess-work.  When  once,  in 
this  way,  a  key  is  found,  this  lon^-buried  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  expected  to  yield  up  Its  secrets  to 
the  modem  world.  Tbe  attention  of  scholars 
is,  however,  at  tbe  moment  being  directed  to 
Egypt  rather  than  to  Asia  Minor.  A  discovery 
of  first-class  importance  has  just  been  made 
there  by  the  in^nuity  of  the  well-known  ex¬ 
plorer,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie.  The  value  of  the 
“find,”  which  consists  of  portions  of  a  lost  play 


_  from  which  the  ezeeM  of  oU 
L  hae  been  removed, 
w  It  abtolutely  pure  and 
«  <•  soluble. 

No  CTiemicals 

■re  need  In  lie  preparation.  It 
haa  more  than  three  Hmee  the 
itrength  of  Cocoa  mixed  with 
Starch, 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED, 


THE  RAIN  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  telegraph  reports  that  General  Dryen- 
forth  and  his  party  again  achieved  success  in 
their  efforts  to  produce  rainfall  by  artificial 
means,  and  that  all  the  region  around  Midland, 
Texas,  is  rejoicing  in  a  heavy  and  widespread 
rain  storm,  which  insures  winter  grass  and 
averts  the  distress  which  a  few  weeks  more  of 
dry  weather  would  have  brought.  The  rain  on 
Aug.  20th  was  the  second  heavy  rain  on  the 
Morris  ranch  which  has  fallen  inside  of  eight 
days,  besides  several  light  showers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  the  rain¬ 
makers  deserve  much  of  the  credit,  especially 
for  tbe  copiousness  of  the  fall.  Ten  days  ago 
they  began  operations,  pnd  they  have  kept  up  a 
continual  “skirmish”  since  that  time.  Some  of 
the  most  powerful  apparatus  has  been  used  to 
a  large  extent,  but  lar^e  quantities  of  “  racka- 
rock,”  a  mixture  of  giant  powder,  dvnamite, 
and  oxygen  gas,  have  been  exploded  on  the 
ground  from  kites  and  balloons.  The  readings 
of  the  instruments,  which  Professor  Curtis  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  brought  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  clearly  show 
that  the  operations  have  a  marked  e^ct  on 
the  meteorological  conditions,  and  have  pro 
duced  definite  and  practical  results.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  contemporary  says,  however : 

“The  experiment  at  first  view  seems  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  it  must  be  repeated  several 
times  with  like  success  before  all  will  be  con- 
vinced.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  man 
should  be  granted  the  power  to  form  clouds  and 
produce  rainfall  at  will,  and  we  are  slow  to 
believe  it.  It  looks  as  though  Dame  Nature 
had  not  only  shown  him  her  mysteries,  but 
given  him  the  key  to  her  storehouses  and  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  contents  at  his  pleasure. 
This  would  not  be  wise  in  her,  nor  oest  for 
man  himself.” 


Arrowroot  or  Bogxr, 
Ull  II  1111  **  therefore  far  more  eco- 

BHl  I  I  ll  R  If  BonilcBl,  coeting  Itee  than  one 
iRiJ  ^ ^  dellcioof , nonr- 

liblog,  etreogtheolDg,  xasilt 
niassTXD,  and  admirably  adapted  tor  Invalida 
M  well  aa  for  pereona  In  health. 

Sold  by  Groeen  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  A  CO.,  Doroheiter,  Mail. 
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OXFORD  MAPS 


8UBIMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouk  la  Bankx, . (  318,400  81 

Bondi  A  M ortgagei,  beii^  first  lien  on  BmI  Eitnto.  od6,160  00 
United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  '-  3,273,460  00 

Bank,  Tmit  Go.,  and  Bailioad  Btooka  and  Bondi, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  2,724,460  00 
State  and  Oitj  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  627,707  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  603,100  00 

Intereat  dne  and  aoomed  on  January  lit,  1891,  43,980  04 

Preminmi  nnooUeoted  and  in  banda  of  Agents,  674,883  71 

Beal  Eitate,  .....  1,376,064  00 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

By  Prof.  H.  8.  Osborn,  LL.D. 

Correct  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  July  1. 1861.  Sn* 
perb  for  Sunday  Schools,  Bible  Classes,  Colleges. 

1.  Palestine,  6  x  9)|4  ft.,  and  half  size.  2.  t.  Paul's 
Entire  Travels.  3.  Western  Asia,  6  x  4^  ft.  [In 
Press,  Egypt  and  Sinai.  Panorama  of  Jerusalem.) 


OXFORD,  OHIO. 


PomptoH  Fnffii 


BY  Marion  Harland. 

3  cups  of  flour,  1  tablespoonful  of 
limner,  t  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  cups  of 
milk,  4  eggs  whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately,  i  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
Cleveland's  baking  powder. 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
together  twice,  chop  in  the  butter.  Stir 
the  beaten  yolks  into  the  milk  and  add 
the  flour,  then  the  frothed  whites.  Whip 
high  and  light  and  bake  in  cups  in  a 
qifick  ovea 

Use  only  Cleveland's  baking  powder, 
the  proportions  are  made  for  that. 

Hot  biscuit  made  with  Cleve¬ 
land’s  baking  powder  may  be 
enjoyed  even  by  those  of  weak 
rgfgyjftTgRib  digestion.  Cleve- 
land’s  is  the  anti- 
dyspeptic  leaven- 
"K  The 


of  Euripides,  of  passages  from  tbe  Pbeedo  of 
Plato,  and  some  other  literary  fragments,  does 
not  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is  the  question  of 
their  oate,  and  the  possibilities  opened  up  of 
further  similar  discoveries  which  have  so  stirred 
the  learned.  Professors  Mahaffy  and  Sayce, 
who  have  had  the  labor  of  deciphering  the  rec¬ 
ords,  have  produced  proofs  which  scholars 
everywhere  accept  as  valid,  that  these  frag¬ 
ments  go  back  as  far  as  the  third  century  B.C. 
— that  is,  that  they  are  almost  contemporary 


ixabiutibs. 
Oub  OaritA',  -  .  - 
BeMrvsTreimnm  Fund, 

Bessm  for  Unpaid  Losssi  and  claims, 
Bssorve  for  Sinxlng  Fund,  • 

Hit  Snrplni,  .... 


$3,000,000  OO 
8,700,312  00 
843,679  09 
44,706  2T 
1,494,606  22 


■rIchtMt  I.lgtht. 

IsATc***  Warletya 
Brery  Lamp  U  Stamped 

**The  B.  A  H.’* 

TAKE  NO  OTHER.  ^  W  ^ 
SOLD  BY  LEADING  HOUSES  EVERYWHERE. 
KAmmoiinisD  it 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  Praaldent 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  f  Vlce-Presldenl 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  Iq 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  1° 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  j  »  furr.f 
AREUN AH  M.  BURRIS.  1 


LIBRARIES  FOR  FARMING  COMMUNITIES. 

I  do  not  know  who  secured  the  law  to  estab¬ 
lish  township  libraries  in  Indiana,  but  may  every 
blessing  rest  on  him  I  For  he  did  a  wonderful 
work,  and  the  man  or  committee  who  selected 
the  braks  had  a  genius  for  the  task  which  rose 
to  an  inspiration.  How  many  rainy  days,  how 
many  long  wint«“r  evenings,  how  many  noon 
hours,  did  I  spend  in  poring  over  the  Abbott 
histories,  the  narratives  of  travel,  and  those 
books  in  which  scientific  principles  were  popu¬ 
larly  explained  1  The  recollection  of  the  vast 
benefit  and  pleasure  I  derived  from  that  little 
library— a  mere  handful  of  books— to  which  I 
trudged  a  long  distance  through  rain  and  snow) 
to  get  an  occasional  coveted  volume,  leaves 
the  firm  conviction  in  my  mincl  that  the  be- 


N««r  York.  Boston,  Chleago.  Faolorioo,  Moridon, 


[  GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES. 

•  Oreatut  Offer.  Now’s  your  time  to  coi 
orders  tor  our  celebrated  Teas,  Coflio^ 
and  Baking  Powder,  and  oeoure  a 


Harvest  Excarsioas 

At  LOW  RATES 

via  Missouri  Pacific  Ry. 
and  iron  Mountain  Route. 

To  Mluoiirl,  Kanuks,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  all 
TOints  West  and  HuuthweiL  Aug.  IS,  Sept.  IS  and 
2S.  Oood  for  a)  days,  with  stop-over  privileges. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  6.  P.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


boanUtul  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Boee  Oblna 
■miAljmiW  Tea  Bet,  Dinner  Bet.  Gold  Band  Uoos  Boo* 
Toilet  Set,  Watetk,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  81  lbs.  Fine  Tea  by  Mail  on  re 
OSlpt  of  S3.  THS  OBKA'l'  AMKRICAN  TEA  OO.,  > 
P.O.BOZ386.  81  and  83  Yosoy  81,  NSW  York. 


uetolence  and  wisdom  of  man  cannot  devise 
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THE  NEW  HARTFORD  CELEBRATION. 

The  Centennikl  Celebration  of  the  FInt  BellKlouH 

Society  of  Central  New  York  at  New  Hartford, 

Anrust  1891. 

By  B«t.  Wm,  C.  CoTert. 

Bennington  i’t  linked  to  her  past  by  a  noble 
shaft;  New  Hartford  by  a  church  spire.  No¬ 
thing  has  ever  transpired  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Utica  Presbytery,  or  within  New  York 
State,  for  that  matter,  of  more  vital  interest 
to  Presbyterianism  than  the  centennial  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  New  Hartford  church  on  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  was  everything  that  such  an  occasion 
should  be.  Auspicious  and  favored  by  every 
circumstance  save  the  weather,  it  added  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Central  New  York. 
New  Hartford  lies  stretched  at  considerable 
length  in  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  The  Deerfield  hills  in  the  distance,  the 
Sauquoit  Valley  opening  near  by,  add  charm 
upon  charm  to  the  spot.  The  beauliful  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  stands  in  a  park,  which  Judge 
Sanger,  the  founder  of  the  town,  gave  to  the 
society  at  its  beginning.  The  four  original 
walls  stand  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
a  century  of  age.  Here  on  Thursday  last  the 
few  living  pioneers,  and  the  many  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  sturdy  old  Puritan  founders, 
gathered  to  take  part  in  the  joyful  exercises. 

The  delightful  music,  the  beautiful  decora¬ 
tions,  the  old  forms  and  faces,  the  happy  re¬ 
unions,  the  prominent  speakers,  the  whole  his¬ 
toric  setting  of  the  occasion,  made  every  feature 
of  the  service  profoundly  impressive.  Services 
were  held  in  the  old  barn  of  Jedediah  Sanger  at 
5  P.  M.,  where  the  church  was  organized  and 
the  first  pastor  installed.  A  gavel  made  from 
one  of  the  beams  of  the  structure  was  presented 
to  the  Utica  Presbytery.  The  recollections  and 
reminiscences  brought  forward  many  touching 
incidents  of  the  heroic  service  and  self-denial  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
that  early,  chaotic,  and  exhausted  period  of  our 
country’s  history. 

The  main  fiature  of  the  day  was  the  most 
thorough  and  masterly  histjorical  address  of  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kingsbury, 
the  account  of  w^hose  installation  last  June  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  columns.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Murphy,  better  than  whom  none  knows  tW 
Hartford  church,  gave  a  valuable  address.  The 
veteran  Rev.  E.  H.  Payson,  who  was  licensed 
in  1839  in  this  very  church,  and  who  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  here  in  1845,  gave  a  stirring 
address.  Revs.  E.  A.  Furbish,  G.  R.  Alden, 
C.  C.  Kimball,  and  George  Hardy,  also  tave  ad¬ 
dresses  brimming  with  tender  recollections. 
Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Rev.  I.  N. 
Terry,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  pastor. 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  Dr.  William  Henry 
Green,  Dr.  A.  J.  Erdman,  Hon.  E.  H.  Roberts, 
and  a  score  of  others  interested  in  the  church. 

In  beginning  his  address.  Pastor  Kingsbury 
said  that  one  hundred  years  ago,  our  national 
constitution  had  but  just  been  ratified,  Wash¬ 
ington  had  been  in  office  but  two  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  population  of  the  country  was 
yet  on  the  seaboard,  save  as  hardy  pioneers 
here  and  there  broke  paths  westward  over  the 
monntains.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  left 
the  people  utterly  exhausted  as  to  money,  and 
much  broken  in  spirit.  Even  bare  necessitie.s 
.were  yet  to  be  create.  Religion  was  at  a  low 
ebb  all  over  the  country.  Few,  if  any,  revivals 
were  taking  place.  French  infidelity  was  per¬ 
meating  our  few  colleges.  Intemperance  was 
rife.  Morals  had  been  much  lowered  by  the  long 
war.  Bibles  were  not  published  during  our 
colonial  history.  In  fact,  when  the  State  of 
New  York  began  to  be  settled,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  that  “religion  had  never  crossed 
tb®  Genesee  River.”  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances  surrounding  this  early  germ  of  good  in¬ 
fluences. 

The  New  Hartford  church  was  the  first  relig¬ 
ious  society  of  Whitestown.  This  so-called 
town  included  all  the  territory  of  New  York 
State  west  of  a  north  and  south  line,  that 
would  to-day  divide  the  city  of  Utica.  And  no 
changes  took  place  in  these  lines  until  1799, 
when  Oneida  County  was  set  off ;  changes  then 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  year  1789  saw 
many  improvements  in  that  portion  of  Whites¬ 
town  which  in  1827  became  the  village  of  New 
Hartford.  A  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill,  with  a 
present  active  successor,  were  some  of  the  signs 
of  material  prosperity.  In  the  last  half  of  1790, 
the  people  began  steps  towards  organizing  a  re¬ 
ligious  society.  Everything  was  done  decently 
and  in  order,  and  at  two  regularly  posted 
preliminary  meetings,  held  June  “6th  and 
30th,”  1791,  in  the  barn  of  Judge  Sanger,  a 
vote  was  taken  favorable  to  speedy  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  was  ordered  to  notify  all  interested 
within  an  area  of  not  over  six  nor  less  than  five 
square  miles  of  the  contemplat“d  movement. 
And  on  August  27,  1791,  at  a  gathering  in  the 
most  commodious  building  of  the  neighborhood. 
Judge  Sanger’s  barn,  the  New  Hartford  church 
was  duly  organized  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  the  younger,  effected  the  organ¬ 
ization.  There  were  thirteen  original  members. 
The  stock  from  which  they  came  was  of  the 
best.  On  September  6th  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  a  pastor  and  a  church  building.  During 
that  fall  and  winter  the  church  with  its  present 
commodious  dimensions  was  erected,  though 
not  completed.  Mr.  Dan  Bradley  was  called  as 
the  first  pastor,  and  came  in  February,  1792, 
upon  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
sixty  in  casb,  the  remainder  in  produce.  A 
change  for  the  better  took  place,  and  he  was 
settled  finally  on  the  promise  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  cash.  Mi. 
Bradley  was  ordained  at  his  home  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  of  necessity,  there  being  no  ministers  nearer, 
and  to  show  the  enthusiasm  of  the  founders,  six 
of  the  members  took  the  long,  tedious,  and 
expensive,  if  not  dangerous  journey,  through 
the  wilderness,  simply  to  be  present  at  the  or¬ 
dination  of  their  pastor.  The  Hon.  Theodore 
W.  Dwight,  in  a  communication  to  the  Utica 
Herald  a  few  years  ago,  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  truly  heroic  act  of  church  loyalty.  By 
March,  1792,  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
letting  the  contract  for  the  building,  “the  so¬ 
ciety  to  be  at  the  expense  of  raising  the  house 
in  every  respect,  except  the  liquor  and  master 
workman.”  The  house  was  dedicated  Nov.  29, 
1797,  it  having  taken  several  years  to  finish  the 
church  and  free  it  from  debt. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Joshua  Johnson  in  August  of  1796.  He  was 
called  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  upon  a 
salary  of  £150.  A  council  of  the  five  or  six 
churches  by  this  time  existing,  was  called  to 
examine  and  install  him.  Upon  examination 
he  was  deemed  unorthodox,  so  no  installation 
occurred.  The  test  of  orthodoxy  that  he  failed 
to  meet  was  his  disbelief  of  the  statement  “  that 
before  saving  grace  could  be  applied  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  soul,  it  must  feel  an  entire  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  damned.” 

The  church  was  determined,  however,  to  call 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  a  new  council  was  summoned. 
The  candidate  now  passed  the  examination  and 
was  installed.  There  is  a  legend  recorded  by  Dr. 
Fowler  and  several  others  of  an  “ordination 
ball”  that  occurred  upon  this  occasion.  But 
this  is  denied  by  the  old  pastor.  Rev.  E.  H. 
Payson,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  able  to 


hear  of  this  strange  non-Puritan  exercise  as 
early  as  1845.  Mr.  Johnson,  either  through  ill- 
advised  pulpit  speech  or  insecure  salary,  or 
both,  had  the  pastoral  relation  dissolved  with¬ 
out  calling  a  council.  In  1801  at  a  meeting  of 
the  church,  a  voice  was  taken  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  church’s  putting  itself  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbytery.  It  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  New  Hartford  Presbyterian 
Church  was  born.  A  tendency  towards  Presby¬ 
terianism  began  to  show  itself  throughout  the 
whole  region. 

In  1802  the  Rev.  Samuel  Snowden  came  to  the 
church  upon  a  salary  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  thirty  and  a  half  cords 
of  wood  annually.  His  was  a  ministry  of 
marked  influence.  It  was  during  his  pastorate 
that  this  significant  resolution  was  passed: 
“That  there  be  six  choristers  elected,  and  that 
they  be  considered  on  grounds  of  equality,  any 
customs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  Ac¬ 
tion  was  aho  taken  abolishing  the  separate  jiew 
for  the  blacks  of  the  congregation.  In  1808  the 
eldership  was  increased  to  six,  and  the  whole 
settlement  was  laid  out  into  districts  for  super¬ 
vision  by  different  elders.  In  1811,  upon  the 
request  of  a  petition,  the  Universalists  were  re¬ 
leased  from  contributing  to  Mr.  Snowden's  sal¬ 
ary.  The  church  began  as  early  as  1813  to  make 
offerings  to  the  Bible  Society  and  general  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

Next  followed  the  longest  pastorate  of  the 
church,  that  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Coe.  Under 
him  the  members  rose  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  number  He  laid  down  the  burden  in  1835, 
after  twenty  -  one  years  of  faithful  service. 
During  the  succeeding  pastorate  of  Rev.  Moses 
C.  Searle,  there  were  many  disturbing  elements 
that  entered  the  church  from  without.  Arbi¬ 
trary  lines  of  division  were  drawn  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  cutting  off  Synods.  There  w-as  rising 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  premoni¬ 
tory  rumblings  of  the  coming  storm  w’ere  heard 
even  in  thjs  quiet  church,  but  for  all  this  the 
church  remained  at  peace.  A  parsonage  was 
secured  thus  early. 

October  14,  1845,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Payson  came 
as  pastor  to  the  church,  and  held  the  office  for 
sixteen  years.  Through  all  those  tumultuous 
times,  the  church  grew  under  his  ministry; 
the  building  was  repaired,  and  other  visible 
signs  of  success  were  seen.  During  the  dis¬ 
tracting  scenes  of  the  war  no  pastor  was  found, 
the  little  village  feeling  keenly  the  strain  of  the 
nation’s  struggle.  The  Rev.  L.  R.  Sherrill  min¬ 
istered  for  a  time,  but  his  health  gave  way. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kimball  followed  with  approved 
workmanship,  and  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Furbish,  now 
of  Spencerport,  in  ’64.  The  latter  here  began 
his  ministry,  and  wrought  through  eight  years 
of  fruitful  and  affectionate  service.  Then  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Alden  abode  as  stated  supply  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  be  was  twice 
called  to  become  pastor. 

In  the  manse  of  the  New  Hartford  church 
many  of  the  sweet  stories  from  “Pansy’s”  pen, 
that  have  made  life  bright  for  thousands,  had 
their  genesis.  The  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry  came  fresh 
from  the  seminary  in  1876,  and  labored  with  the 
increasing  love  of  the  people  until  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people 
were  dissolved.  The  last  in  such  happy  succes¬ 
sion  is  the  present  pastm^,  the  Rev.  Oliver  A. 
Kingsbury,  whp  was  installed  last  June.  And 
already  in  this  day  of  great  re.joicing  he  stands 
among  the  people  as  much  loved  and  as  thor¬ 
oughly  interested  as  though  years  of  memory 
linked  him  to  the  flock. 

This  is  but  a  partial  outline  of  his  painstak¬ 
ing  historical  address.  The  keynote  of  its  pero¬ 
ration  was  praise  to  God  for  His  innumerable 
blessings  on  the  church,  and  an  inspiring 
appeal  to  the  people  to  make  for  the  future  a 
yet  grander  and  more  fruitful  history.  August 
27,  1891 ,  will  be  a  day  long  remembered  by  the 
people  of  New  Hartford  and  vicinity. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Aug  27,  1891. 

AN  AFTRACTIVE  SUMMER  RESORT. 

By  H.  E.  Niles,  D.B. 

After  various  wanderings  I  have  come  to  this 
fine  old  town  of  Litchfield  in  the  hill  country 
of  Connecticut.  You,  dear  Doctor  Field,  know 
all  about  it ,  because  it  is  so  near  to  the  home  of 
your  boyhood  and  the  delight  of  your  later 
years,  Stockbridge,  in  the  far-famed  Berkshire 
region.  But  many  readers  of  The  Evanoeust 
may  not  know,  that  next  to  that  county,  on 
the  south,  is  beautiful  Litchfield,  of  which  this 
village  is  the  political  and  social  centre.  Set¬ 
tled  at  an  early  period  by  representatives  of  the 
best  Christian  culture,  it  is  associated  with 
such  names  as  the  Bissells,  the  Buels,  the 
Wolcotts,  the  Websters,  the  Phelpses,  the 
Pendletons,  and  others  widely  known.  Here 
also  was  that  Institution,  pioneer  of  its  kind, 
the  Seminary  of  Miss  Pearce,  in  which  were 
educated  some  of  the  most  cultivated  young 
ladies  of  our  land,  and  here  that  famous  law 
school,  presided  over  by  Judges  Reeve  and 
Gould,  whither  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
came  young  men  who  were  destined  to  take  the 
lead  in  legal  and  political  affairs.  Among  these, 
especially  remembered,  were  the  gallant  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  his  political  opponent, 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina.  On  one  of 
the  streets  are  pointed  out  three  or  four  noble 
elm  trees  which  the  young  Calhoun  assisted  in 
planting,  but  the  little  frame  building  where  he 
listened  to  law  lectures  and  displayed  his 
characteristic  qualities,  has  long  since  been 
moved  away. 

Even  more  is  this  place  celebrated  as  the 
early  home  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  where  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  forged  those  thunderbolts 
which  he  carried  to  the  Park-street  Church, 
Boston,  and  hurled  so  effectively  at  the  rising 
forces  of  rationalism  in  that  centre  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Here  bis  children  were  born  and  reared, 
Edward  and  Henry  Ward,  Catherine,  and  Har¬ 
riet,  and  the  others  whose  names  are  so  familiar. 
On  these  hills  they  rambled,  under  the  shadow 
of  these  elms  they  ^ported,  and  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  pictures  of  nature’s  loveliness, 
their  tastes  were  educated.  In  yonder  grave¬ 
yard,  their  little  brother,  Frederick,  who  lived 
about  two  years,  was  buried,  and  there  also  rest 
the  remains  of  “  Aunt  Roxy,  ”  to  whom  the  great 
preacher  often  referred  as  so  dear  to  hia  mem¬ 
ory. 

Along  the  broad,  grassy,  well-shaded  streets, 
which  are  kept  as  clean  and  well  shaven  as 
private  lawns,  are  many  of  the  typical  New 
England  mansions,  embowered  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  foliage,  some  of  them  which, 
however  modified,  have  been  preserved  in  much 
of  their  original  form,  for  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  One  we  noted  in'  fine 
condition,  and  looking  the  home  of  comfort  and 
refinement,  which  bore  the  date  of  “17'J0.” 
Another,  which  has  been  preserved  in  excellent 
order,  is  marked  over  the  front  door  by  the 
figures  “1734.”  Beside  such  as  these,  set  back 
from  the  broad  streets,  are  many  modern 
houses,  occupied  by  those  who  love  to  come 
back  here  every  summer  and  breathe  their  na¬ 
tive  air,  or  by  wealthy  families  from  different 
cities  who  have  learned  the  varied  attractions 
of  the  place. 

This  “  Lake  View  House”  where  I  am  writing, 
is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  a  charming  landscape,  which  includes 


the  beautiful  “Bantam  liske, ”  with^flsh  and 
boats  and  all  that  sportsmen  love,  and  which 
is  bounded  in  the  distance  by  Mount  Tom  and 
the  lower  Taconic  range. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Pendry,  who  has  recently  pur¬ 
chased  this  house,  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
“Ocklawaha  House,”  Eustis,  Florida,  where  he 
has  had  much  experience,  and  he  “  knows  how 
to  keep  a  hotel .  ”  Desirable  as  it  now  is  for  a 
summer  resort,  being  some  1,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  its  pure,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  free  from  malaria  and  mosquitoes, 
Mr.  Pendry  is  devising  several  important  im¬ 
provements  to  be  completed  before  another  sea 
son.  His  avowed  ambition  is  to  make  this  hotel 
all  that  tourist  and  pleasure  seeker  need  desire. 
The  place  is  easy  of  access,  being  cnly  about 
thirty  miles  from  Hartford,  and  about  three 
hours  by  railroad  fiohi  New  York.  In  this 
unsolicited  note,  I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  Litchfield,  and 
to  assure  those  who  desire  to  make  arrangements 
for  enjoying  the  grandeur  of  New  England 
scenery  in  the  autumn,  or  for  a  resting-place 
next  summer,  that  they  may  do  well  to  address 
Mr,  Pendry. 

THE  CHILIAN  BEVOLCTION, 

A  remarkable  feat  of  newspaper  enterprise 
was  performed  last  week  by  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  published  on  Friday  morning  a 
full,  authentic,  and  graphic  account  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  fought  at  Valparaiso  on  the  day  before.  The 
account  gave  the  following  particulars  of  the 
Balmaceda  defeat : 

“Early  this  morning'  the  boom  of  cannon  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  people  of  Valparaiso  that  a 
movement  beyond  the  ordinary  skirmishes  had 
begun.  Affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it 
was  necessary  for  President  Balmaceda  to  make 
some  move,  and  a  little  after  daylight  the  word 
was  given  to  attack  the  position  held  by  the 
revolutionists,  and  led  by  Generals  Barbosa  and 
Alcerreca,  the  Government  troops  left  their 
breastworks. and  advanced  on  the  enemy  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  tire  from  their  batteries.  The 
insurgents  were  generally  armed  with  Mannli- 
cher  riflt's  and  used  smokeless  powder.  The 
Government  troops  were  not  so  well  armed. 

“As  soon  as  the  approaching  column  got 
withiu  range  of  the  Mannlichers,  a  destructive 
fire  came  from  the  intrenched  revolutionists. 
The  Cliilians  are  brave,  however,  whether  Gov¬ 
ernment  troops  or  revolutionists,  and  advanced 
with  much  steadiness  to  the  attack.  They  were 
soon  near  enough  to  do  effective  work  with 
their  pieces,  and  the  engagment  became  gen¬ 
eral.  Shot  and  shell,  grape  and  canister,  and 
rifle  bullets  tore  through  the  ranks  of  the  ad-  | 
vancing  troops  until  it  became  too  hot,  and  I 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  they  broke  j 
and  retired  almost  in  a  panic.  Officers  worked 
like  beavers  to  reform  their  columns  as  soon  as  ! 
they  got  out  of  range,  and  at  last  succeeded.  I 

“Then  came  another  attack.  In  steady  ranks! 
the  Government  troops  started  on  a  double-  i 
quick  up  into  the  torrrat  of  fire  and  lead  which  | 
blazed  from  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army.  I 
Early  iu  the  second  charge  General  ^rhosa  was  | 
killetl.  The  line  wavered,  but  kept  on.  TheDil 
General  Alcerreca  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died 
within  an  hour. 

“  Another  break,  and  then  General  Canto  gave 
the  order  to  charge.  With  a  yell  the  C’ongres- 
sionalist  army  left  their  defences  and  charged 
on  theretrea^g  enemy.  Their  artillery  poured 
a  deadly  fiire  into  the  ranks  of  Balmaceda’^s 
army.  The  loss  of  their  generals  left  them 
without  a  head,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers  to  rally  them  to  meet  the  onset 
of  Canto’ s  regiments  and  squadroos  were  of  mo 
avail . 

“The  retreat  became  a  rout,  the  rout  a  panic, 
and  then  came  utter  demoralization.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  cavalry  made  a  stand,  but  it  was 
short.  They  were  literaJslty  cut  to  pieces. 
Volley  after  volley  was  poured  into  the  de¬ 
moralized  mob  of  Balmacedists.  Whole  regi¬ 
ments,  which  had  not  Host  their  regimental 
formation,  went  over  to  the  victorious  troops 
of  Cantos  and  joined  in  thejittack  on  their  late 
comrades.  These  deserters  were  generally  the 
‘volunteers,’  who  had  been  impressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  by  Balmaceda  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  The  fighting  lasted  a  little  less 
than  five  hours,  and  its  desperate  character 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  fully  $,000  mep 
were  killed  and  wounded.  i 

“Tlie  defeat  of  the  Government  is.  absoluA 
and  complete.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  reow 
ganizati  )n,  an  if  the  President  does  not  succeed 
in  making  his  escape  through  the  mountain, 
passes  which  are  yet  open,  the  ehauces  are 
that  he  will  be  captured  and  shot. 

“Early  this  morning  stragglers  from  the 
battle  field  began  to  come  in.  As  the  day  wore 
on,  they  came  in  greater  and  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  numbers,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Government  troops  were  getting  the  worst  of 
it.  The  reports  they  brought  in  became  more 
alarming-  President  -  elect  Vicuna  took  the 
alarm  eaHy,  and  went  aboard  the  German  flag¬ 
ship  and  asked  protection  ol  the  admiral,  which 
was  granted.  Then  the  Intendente  Oscar  Viel 
sent  a  communication  to  Admiral  Brown  and 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  other  foreign 
fleets  in  the  harbor,  requesting  them  to  send 
men  ashore  and  protect  their  citizens,  as  the 
probabilities  were  that  there  might  be  trouble. 
A  landing  party  of  blue- jackets  and  marines 
from  the  San  Francisco  were  ordered  ashore  by 
Admiral  Brown,  and  took  up  a  position  about 
the  American  Consulate.  The  other  naval  offi¬ 
cers  followed  suit,  and  soon  there  were  enough 
foreign  men-of- war’s  men  ashore  to  protect  the 
city  against  any  possible  outbreak. 

“To  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  resulted  from  the  victorious  army  en¬ 
tering  the  city  heated  with  the  fire  of  battle, 
Admiral  Viel,  the  Intendant,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  General  Canto,  with  a  proposition  to 
surrender  the  city.  It  was  accepted,  and  Seflor 
Don  Carlos  Walker- Martinez,  a  Congressional 
leader,  who  reufsed  a  safe  conduct  from  Balma¬ 
ceda,  and  has  remained  in  Santiago  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  directing  the 
conduct  of  affairs  for  them  in  the  south,  was 
requested'  by  General  Canto  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  and  act  as  Intendant,  until  such 
time  as  permanent  arrangements  could  be 
made.  This  he  did.  In  the  meantime,  there 
had  been  a  general  flight  of  such  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  here  as  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  had  brought  down  on  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  the  revolutionists. 

“Shortly  after  the  entree  of  the  ai^fny  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Canto,  Captain  Alberto  Fuentes  of  the 
torpedo  boat  Almirante  Lynch,  which  was  lying 
at  the  Fiscal  Mole,  was  summoned  to  surrender. 
He  attempted  to  steam  out.  and  opened  fire 
with  his  machine  guns  on  the  insurgent  troops. 
There  was  a  sharp  engagement  lasting  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  Captain  Fuentes  hauled  down 
his  flag,  and  there  was  not  ap  enemy  of  the 
revolution  from  Fort  Valdivia  to  Vifla  del  Man*’’; 

A8  HE  THAT  gERVETH. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  in  an  article 
on  The  Ideal  Sundajy  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  September,  makes  a  suggestion 
which  Christians  of  leisure  may  well  ponder  in 
its  application  to  other  subjects  than  that  un¬ 
der  consideration,  which  is  the  opening  of  mu¬ 
seums,  music  halls  and  art  galleries  on  Sunday. 
His  suggestion  is  that  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
who  have  leisure  could  on  that  day  take  the  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  usual  atteudants.  “What  new  sympa¬ 
thy,”  he  observes,  “would  result.  .  .  How  great¬ 
ly  it  would  assist  in  binding  together  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  God !  How  certainly  it  would 
aid  in  beating  down  suspicion,  pride  and  jeal¬ 
ousy!”  Without  here  endorsing  or  combating 
Dr.  Eaton’s  plea  for  the  opening  of  such  pla¬ 
ces  for  certain  hours  of  Sunday  afternoon,  un¬ 
der  certain  restrictions,  (rigorously  closing  all 
places  of  amusement  estamished  as  business 
ventures  and  which  charge  admission  for  pri¬ 
vate  profit),  we  would  urge  upon  those  Chris¬ 
tians  whose  lives  are  mostly  spent  in  “the  deli¬ 
cate  plain  called  Ease,”  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  practicable  for  them  to  obey  their  Master’s 
command  to  serve  one  another  by  offering  them¬ 
selves  on  Sunday  in  place  of  those  whose  neces¬ 
sary  duties  include  work  on  all  seven  days  of 
the  week.  For  instance,  let  the  daughters  of 
the  household  ask  themselves  what  their  duty 
is  in  regard  to  those  who  do  the  work  of  the 
household  all  the  week  around. 

COUNTRY  HOMES. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  pur¬ 
chasing  property  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  E.  S.  Mills,  whose 
advertisement  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
Mr.  Mills  is  a  good  Presbyterian  and  a  good 
judge  of  real  estate  values,  and  bis  methods  of 
doing  business  inspire  confidence. 


Current  Cuenta. 


city  and  Vicinity. 

Investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  tunuel  show  that  it  is  in  a  perfectly 
safe  condition,  notwithstanding  alarming  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary. 

The  news  of  the  bequest  of  |70,000  by  the  will 
of  John  Goldsmith  Payntor,  for  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  Presbyterian  church  in  Newtown, 
L.  I.,  has  been  confirmed 

Inspection  of  the  sources  of  the  Croton  river 
show  that  every  condition  exists  for  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  drinking  water  of  this  city, 
and  analysis  of  the  water  proves  that  it  is  in  a 
deplorably  bad  state. 

Mr.  Stedman’s  brilliant  lectures  on  “The  Na¬ 
ture  and  Elements  of  Poetry,”  delivered  last 
spring  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  be  re¬ 
peated  at  Columbia  College  during  the  coming 
winter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  steamship  Arizona,  which  came  into  port 
on  Monday,  brought  ten  men  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bark  ^a  Gull,  which  went  ashore  at  Addah 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  la»t  July.  The  Ari¬ 
zona  reports  passing  through  a  cyclone  last 
Sunday. 

An  experiment  in  “flushing”  the  streets  of 
one  of  our  filthiest  down-town  districts  was 
made  last  Friday  uight  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Aid  Society, 
and  appeared  to  show  that  by  this  method  the 
streets  may  be  made  clean  with  no  choking  up 
of  sewers  and  catch  basins. 

There  is  a  boy  in  Manhattan  Hospital  whose 
life  is  imperilled  by  the  cupiditj'  of  his  father. 
The  bov  is  a  jockey;  his  leg  has  been  crashed 
by  a  fall  and  the  danger  of  mortification  is  im¬ 
minent,  yet  the  father  w  11  rot  censent  to  am- 
putaiion  as  it  will  ruin  the  hoy’s  career  as  a 
jockey.  It  would  seem  that  in  such  a  case  the 
surgeons  ought  to  do  whatever  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  life. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  announces 
tliat  works  intended  for  the  Tenth  Autumn  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  received  between  Oct.  29  and 
Oct.  Slst,  and  at  no  other  dates.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  the  Supecititendent,  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  art  schools  of  the  Academy  will 
open  iu  all  departments  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  the 
artists  Will  H.  Low,  Frederick  Dielman  and 
Edgar  M.  Ward  of  the  NatioDal  Academy  and 
Messrs.  Charles  Foster  and  Tbomas  Eakins. 

A  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  asks  for  a 
drinking  fountain  for  Chatham  Square.  In  and 
around  the  square  there  are  thirteen  lodging- 
houses  of  the  10  and  15  cent  type,  with  sleeping 
accommodation  for  2. 200  mex.  '^ese  men  are 
not  by  any  means  all  “  tramps,  ”  as  is  generally 
supposed ;  most  of  them  wope  hard  for  a  li  ving, 
but,  alas !  the  greater  part  of  the  honestly  earn¬ 
ed  money  goes  into  the  till  of  one  of  the  forty- 
five  saloons  around  the  square,  which  are  open 
day  and  night  to  accommodate  the  poor  lodger. 
A  drinking  fountain  in  the  square  would  be  in 
a  measure  a  counteraction  to>  the  saloon,  as  well 
as  a  threat  boon  to  the  cabmen,,  merchandisemen 
and  wayfarers  who' are  around  the  square  night 
and  day.  There  is  a  smaiU'  fountain  in  the 
square  now,  but  its  acccommodatien  is  limited 
to  the  beast.  In  the  centre- of  the  square  there 
is  ample  room  for  a  good,  fountain,  which 
should  be  far  drinking  purposes  oiaily,  and  not 
for  watering  horses. 

Personal  andt  News. 

The  King  of  Sweden  has  presented  the  town 
of  New  Sweden,  Me.,  withia  fine  Ubrary. 

OveB  800  patents  have  been  granted  by  the 
United  States  Patent  Offise  on  storage  batteries 
and  their  details. 

The  announcement  of  Gov.  Page’s  selection 
of  Secretary  Proctor  as  Senator  Edmunds’ s  suc¬ 
cessor  is  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

Oliver,  Wendell  Holmes  waa  inghty-two  years 
old  last  week,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful 
young  men  in  the  world. 

James  R.  Garfield,  of  Mentor,.  Ohio,  son  of  the 
President,  is  a  candidate  for  S^te  G»ator  this 
year. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  7ft  years  old 
last  Saturday,  and  tbe  day  was  dudy  observed 
at  her  Brooklyn  home,  Mrs.  Beecher  is  a  na- 
tive-of  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  was  married  in  1837. 

The- Rev.  John  H.  Aughey  of  Paul’s  Valley, 
Chickasaw  Nation,.  Indian  Territory,  writes 
Thje;  Evangelist:  “It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa  and  Pottawatomie  res¬ 
ervations  will  be  opened  by  Presidential  procla¬ 
mation  on  or  about  the  15th  of  September,  1891. 

George  Haven  Putnam  has  just  received  his 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  conferred  by  the 
French  Government  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
part  in  bringing  about  the  enactmeni:  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  copyright  law.  The  decoration  is  a 
large  bauble  of  gold  and  enamet,  with  a  ribbon 
for  suspending  it  at  tbe  breast.  Accompanying 
the  cross  was  a  document  certffying  to  its  au¬ 
thenticity. 

Ad  unusually  interesting  astronomical  event 
is  about  to  occur  in  the  passage  of  Wolf’s  Comet 
(first  seen  last  May)  through  the  Pleiades  on 
September  3d,  4th  and  5th.  It  is  expected  that 
the  observations  of  astronomers  at  that  time 
will  throw  important  light  on  the  mass  and 
density  of  cometary  bodies.  It  is  not  antici- 

Eated  that  the  comet  will  pass  over  any  of  the 
rightest  stars,  but  it  will  pass  over  two  at  least 
of  sufficient  brightness  to  afford  valuable  data. 

The  Cherokees  are  much  excited  over  the  re¬ 
cent  order  of  Presidrat  Harrison  instructing 
Secretary  Noble  to  permit  them  to  graze  their 
cattle  on  the  outlet.  It  seems  that  the  spirit  of 
speculation  is  rife  among  them,  and  they  pjro- 
pose  to  make  “a  good  thing”  of  it  by  pasturing 
other  people’s  cattle  for  them.  Settlers  on  the 
strip  are  taking  severe  measures  to  keep  the 
cattlemen  out — setting  prairie  fires  in  lAany 
places. 

A  terrible  calamity  resulted  from  a  child’s 
ignorance  not  long  since.  A  number  of  children 
under  eight  years  old  were  playing  “jail”  in  the 
house  of  three  of  them  in  Iron  ton,  O.  These 
three  were  locked  up  in  a  chest,  the  “jail,”  and 
the  boy  who  played  jailer,  being  called  away  to 
supper,  forgot  to  let  them  out,  and  they  were 
smothered  to  death.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
so  well  bear  watching  as  a  part'y  of  imaginative 
children  at  their  play. 

Extensive  additions  are  now  being  made  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo¬ 
lis.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  creation 
of  the  new  navy,  which  has  placed  under  our 
naval  officers  a  uumber  of  new  cruisers  and 
battleships.  To  lian<.'lo  these,  with  all  their 
complicate*!  uiacliincry  successfully,  demands  a 
degree  of  skill,  uud  technical  traiuing  far  great¬ 
er  than  that  required  to  control  the  old-time 
wooden  frigates.  It  is  therefore  well  that  every 
possible  facility  is  to  be  afforded  at  Annapolis 
for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  future 
commanders  of  our  navy. 

'C.  H.  Pullo«;k  of  Northfield.  Minn.,  last  week 
obtained  1,12U  bushels  of  potatoes  from  one  acre 
'of.  land.  This  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  largest 
yield  ever  known,  300  bushels  being  usually 
considered  a  large  crop.  That  the  1,1!^  bushels 
were  all  raiswl  on  one  acre  *>f  ground  is  sworn 
to  by  a  number  of  trustworthy  people  of  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  Bullock  will  uet  |3^  for  his 
product,  nearly  all  dear  gaiu.  Last  year  he 
•would  have  made  $600  off  the  same  yield,  as 
the  price  of  potatoes  was  high  then .  Tne  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  vicinity  are  considering  these  figures, 
and  thinking  potatoes,  a  good  deal. 

A  strange  coincidence  occurred  at  the  White 
House  at  Washington  in  conuection  with  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jamc.s  K.  Polk.  The  morniug’s 
mail  brought  to  the  mansion,  among  other 
packets,  a  letter  addressed  to  that  lady,  “care 
of  the  White  House,  ”  and  was  forwarded  to  her 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  odd  that  any 
one  should  send  mail  matter  there,  for  Mrs. 
Polk,  after  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  her 
occupancy  of  the  President’s  mansion.  When, 
later  in  the  day,  the  death  of  that  estimable 
lady  was  announced,  tbe  coincidence  seemed 
impressive. 

A  mile  froih  the  village  of  Dwight,  Ill.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  is  the  model 
stock  farm  of  Mr.  Prime,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Irenseus  Prime,  once  of  the  New  York  Observer. 
It  contains  some  800  acres,  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  is  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  connty.  It  is  not  unusual  for  trains  con¬ 
taining  several  thousand  sheep  from  California 
to  be  switched  off  here,  landed  and  recruited 
by  a  few  days  of  rest  and  pasturage  on  the 
farm  before  being  delivered  over  to  the  cattle¬ 
men  in  Chicago.  Prime’s  crop  reports,  mailed 
at  Dwight,  are  quoted  in  every  large  city  be¬ 
tween  New  Y’ork  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
gentleman  who  sends  them  out  is  equally  fa¬ 
tuous  for  his  hospitality. 

William  Skillinger  of  Poland  Springs,  Me., 
was  the  second  man  that  knew  of  the  virtue  of 
Poland  spring  water,  aud  it  was  his  ox  that  is 


said  to  have  drunk  himself  to  health  from  the 
then  unknown  fountain.  For  nearly  forty 
years  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  has  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  old  gentleman.  On  the 
evening  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  last  week, 
Mr.  Skillinger  was  taken  from  liis  old  farm¬ 
house  and  driven  to  the  town  concert  hall. 
There  a  concert  was  given  in  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bixith  and  Mr.  J.  Seaver  Page  of  New  York 
and  Dan  Robinson,  the  banjo  player  of  Boston, 
took  a  prominent  part.  When  the  tickets  were 
all  sold  it  was  found  that  $175  bad  been  realiz¬ 
ed.  After  the  concert  a  hat  was  passed  around 
and  money  enough  raised  to  pay  the  balance  of 
the  $307  mortgage,  and  it  was  immediately 
cancelled. 

1  Texas  appears  to  be  tbe  paradise  of  negroes, 
According  to  reports,  a  number  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens  of  that  State  were  originally 
slaves.  A  colored  citizen  of  Galveston  is  said 
to  possess  real  estate  and  personal  property 
valued  at  more  than  $350,006,  and  his  wife  em¬ 
ploys  only  white  servants.  One  of  the  most 
successful  men  in  Houston,  owning  a  fine  bouse 
surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  which  are  cared 
for  by  a  landscape  gardener,  and  several  plan- 
tations  in  Texas,  was,  during  the  Civil  War,  a 
waiter  on  tbe  boats  running  between  Galveston 
and  Houston.  His  fortune,  estimated  at  $4M,- 
000,  was  made  in  real-estate  speculations.  Sen¬ 
ator  C.  N.  Burton  of  Fort  Bend  County,  Texas, 
was  born  a  slave.  He  is  now  the  enviable  own¬ 
er  of  the  plantatioD  of  his  former  master  and 
three  other  farms  in  tbe  most  fertile  rarts  of 
his  native  State.  He  cares  tenderly  for  nis  mis¬ 
tress,  who,  Hke  so  many  of  her  kind,  has  been 
reduced  to  poverty.  He  sent  the  good  woman 
back  to  her  old  home  in  Virginia,  where  she 
still  lives.  For  fifteen  years  she  has  received 
$156  a  month  from  the  man  who  was  once  her 
slave.  His  success,  he  declares,  is  due  to  her 
alone.  A  colored  ranchman  of  Tom  Green  and 
Pecos  Counties  is  also  worth  $500,000.  and  one 
of  the  richest  women  jn  the  State  is  the  widow 
of  a  mulatto  who- died  a  few  years  ago. 


The  religious  world  will  hearwith  deep  regret 
that  MF.  Spurgeon  has  had  another  relapse  No 
particulhxs  were  at  hand  when  this  went  to 
press. 

Recent  a<fvices  state  that  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  proposes  spending  fTOO-.OliO  in  conuec¬ 
tion  with-  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  of  which  sum  $150,606  is  purely  for 
Government  exliibits. 

Australia  is  sending  forth  an  exploring  expe¬ 
dition  of  rare  interest  to  search  tlie  far  South¬ 
ern  Seas,  with:  the  dark  and  stormy  continent 
of  ice  that  bars  the  way  to  the  South  Pole.  The 
exnedition  is  in  charge  of  the  illustrious  Scan¬ 
dinavian  explorer,  Nordenskiold. 

Italy  is  reported  to  be  trembling  on  the  verge 
of  national)  bankruptcy.  Military  charges  are 
very  heavy.  Trade  is  langiiishiog,  aiud  debt  is 
increasing..  If  the  Church  were  wise  she  would 
not  rejoice  in  the^  financial  difficulties  of  Italy, 
for  when  the  actual  and  inevitable  need  comes, 
the  funds  of  the- Church  will  again  be  drawn 
upon  for  national' purposes. 

The-  Jewish  rahla  of  Jerusalem  hao  warned 
those  Jews  who  are  being  expeUbd  frsan  Russia 
against  taking  refuge  in  Palestine,  where  their 
condition  would  be  deplorable.  It  appears,  also, 
that  they  are  not  welcome  in  any  part  of  Tur¬ 
key,  and  that  Germany,.  Austria  and  Great 
Biitain  are  unwilliag  to  give  them  shelter. 
The  agents  of  the  Baron  de  Hieschi  have  been 
searching  in  South  America  for  a  republic  that 
would  be  glad  to-  receive  them\  but  have  not 
yet  made  a  satisfactory  report..  Th»  Russian 
Hebrews,  therefore,  Sook  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  country  in  which  Uiey  can  settle 
without  opposition, 

Au'  event  of  very  deep  significance-,  seriously 
concerning  the-  peace  of  Europe^  was  announced 
on  Tuesday.  The  SuRan  has  yielded  to  all  Rus¬ 
sia’s  demands  respecting  the  Dairdaneles,  which, 
henceforth,  will  be  epened  to-  Russian  vessels 
while  closed  to  others.  This  is  iu  direct  con¬ 
travention  of  ttie  Treaty  of  18411.  which  gave 
Turkey  equal  rights  of  supervisiou  over  the 
vessels  of  all  the  great  powers^  Undoubtedly 
this  concession  to  Riissia  is  a  result,  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  agreement  between  France  and  Russia, 
and  the  Triple  Alliaxce  and  Engkaiod  can  hardly 
be  expected  to>  look  upon  it  with  favor.  The 
impoverished  condition-  of  Italjy  will  tend  to 
keep  her  quiet  unless  supported  actively  by  tbe 
other  powers,,  but  England  willi  uot  long  look 
on  unmoved  if  Russia  begins  sendiiig  warships 
through  the  Dardanelles. 

Dr.  J’.  B;  Tetres,  Consul  andl  acting  United 
States  Minister  to  Hayti,  says  that  since  the 
present  Government  came  into  power  there  has 
never  has  been  less  cause  for  alarm  that  an 
outbreak  could  prove  successful  than  at  present. 
“  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation,  ”  he  says, 
“for  any  statement  that  Cteneral  Hyppolite  or 
his  Goverameot  has  acted  in  the  outrageous 
manner  re|:eesented,  nor  is  it  true  that  Jthe 
Government  has  been  in  jeopardy  since  the  re¬ 
grettable  occurrence  of  May  28.  1  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  President  Hyppolite  is  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  do  right,  but  he  will  not  tolerate  the 
slightest  attempt  to  weaken  his  authority.  If 
he  had  been  assassinated  and  his  Government 
overthrown,  the  city  would  have  been  in  flames 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Probably  thousands 
would  have  lost  their  lives ;  looting  would  have 
bi^n  rampant.  The  occurance  of  May  28  has 
Mnbittere*!  Hyppolite  towards  his  enemies,  and 
they  are  lying  very  low  in  consequence.” 

Mr.-  Balfour’s  land  purchase  bill,  which  is 
practically  the  plan  proposed  by  John  Bright  in 
1870,  provides  for  the  issuing  by  Government  of 
$165.0)00,000  bonds  at  2  3-4  per  cent,  for  buying 
the  lancl  of  Irish  landlords  and  selling  it  to 
tenants.  By  purchasing,  the  tenantS|Obtain  for 
the  first  yiears  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in 
their  rent  and  after  that  a  reduction  equal  to  4 
per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money.  This  is  tbe 
way  it  works:  A  landlord  agrees  to  sell  on 
sixteen  years’  time,  land  whose  yearly  rental  is 
$250.  The  Government  gives  him  stock  worth 
$4,000,  at  2  3-4  per  cent  interest,  and  the  tenant 
obtains  ownership  of  his  farm,  subject  to  a 
yearly  payment  of  $200  a  year  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  after  that  $160  a  year  for  forty- four 
years.  The  extra  $40  for  the  first  five  years  is 
an  insurance  fund.  After  that,  of  the  $160  paid 
annually,  $110  goes  to  the  landlord,  $40  into  a 
sinking  fund  to  repay  capital,  and  $10  to  local 
purposes,  principally  supply  of  laborers’  dwel¬ 
lings.  _ 

Recent  Deaths. 

Dr.  Daniel  Pardee,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  surgeon,  died  last  week  at  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
He  servra  with  the  Union  armies  as  a  surgeon 
through  most  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He 
afterward  served  the  Government  as  pension 
examiner  for  the  Oswego  district. 

The  death  is  announced  of  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  ex- 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas,  ag^  76, 
who  was  active  iu  organizing  tbe  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Company.  In  1854  he  conducted 
a  colony  to  Kansas  and  settled  in  Lawrence. 
During  the  famine  in  1860-61  he  was  President 
of  the  Relief  Committee.  In  1861  and  1867  he 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  acquired  the  nickname 
of  “Subsidy  Pom”  by  bis  ardent  support  of  sub 
sidy  measures. 

Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  thirty-five  years  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Socie- 
W.  is  dead,  aged  76.  He  was  bom  in  Hamburg, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1815,  and 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  at  Lockport.  He 
early  began  to  collect  material  relating  to 
Western  history  and  geography,  soon  becoming 
an  authority  on  those  subjects.  In  18M  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Madison  to  become  Secretary  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  which  now  assesses 
a  library  of  120.000  volumes,  collected  chiefly 
by  his  efforts.  He  was  considered  a  great  au¬ 
thority  in  his  own  special  branch  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Abram  DuBois,  one  of  the  best  known 
physicians  in  this  city,  died  last  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  He  was  boru  April  5,  1810,  a  descendant 
iu  the  sixth  generation  of  Jacques  DuBois, 
brother  of  Louie  DuBois,  the  settler  of  New 
Paltz.  In  1837  h  >  became  resident  assistant 
physician  of  Bellevue  Almshouse  Hospital.  In 
1843  be  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  which  in 
various  capacities  he  has  faithfully  served  dur¬ 
ing  forty-eight  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  New  York  In 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  consulting  physician  to 
the  Northern  Dispensary,  consulting  physician 
to  the  Home  for  Incurables,  and  member  in 
various  honorable  relations  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Association,  the  Societjr  for  the 
Relief  of  Widow-s  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men, 
the  New  York  Physicians’  Mutual  Aid  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  the  Huguenot  Society. 


Citcrarg  Notca. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  tor  September  contains 
an  elaborate  article  on  Hawaii,  a  countiy  to 
which  public  attention  has  lately  begun  to  turn 
itself.  It  also  gives  space  to  an  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  and 
Sociology  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  to  an  article 
on  Chicago  Working  Girls,  besides  tbe  usual  con¬ 
densed  papers  and  editorials  on  The  Progress  o£ 
the  World. 

The  Century  Magazine  will  celebrate  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Life  of  Columbus  written  especially 
for  that  magazine  by  Emilio  Castelar,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Spanish  orator,  statesman  and  author. 
Tbe  work  is  written  in  Spanish,  and  will  be 
carefully  translated.  Seflor  Castelar,  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  and  admiration  for  America  are  well 
known,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  new 
historical  material  bearing  upon  t^  subject, 
and  it  is  said  that  bis  papers  will  be  very  rich¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Other  articles  dealing  with  the 
discovery  of  America  are  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  same  magazine. 

The  Forum  for  September  contains  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  “symposium”  on  Pres¬ 
ent  PrvWems  in  Education,' in  whidi  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Coit,  the  Rector  of  St.  Panl’s  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  President  David  S.  Jordan  of  the  Lelaml 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Professor  H.  W. 
Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolo^,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  formerly 
President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  W .  Porter,  Principal  ot  The  Ehns  School 
fw  Girls,  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  the  writers. 
Of  these  papers,  the  most  important,  because 
dealing  with  phases  of  the  question  which  have 
not  received  by  any  means  their  due  share  of 
the  attention  which  has  recently  been  lav¬ 
ished  upon  educational  interests,  are  Dr.  Coit’s 
article.  What  a  Boys’  School  Should  Be,  and 
Miss  Porter]  8  study  of  Physical  Hindrances  to 
Teaching  Girls;  and  by  the  same  test  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  more  important  paper  of  the  two. 
That  large  (?lhss  of  girls  from  whom  the 
mothers  of  the  next  generation  are  chiefly  to 
be  drawn,  the  daughters  of  weaJtby  parents, 
who  d<»'  not  go*  to  college,  who  are  to  be  pre- 
pa  ed  for  no  career  but  that  of  “society,”  end¬ 
ing  as  a  (general  thing  in  marriage,  and  tbe 
more  certainly  as  the  thoroughly  educated  girls 
are  increasingly  likely  to  become  absorbed  in 
pursuits  which  do-  not  tend  to  marriage — these 
girls  are  they  who  are  sent  to  private  schools; 
if  they  are  exceptioDally  favored,  to  siscb  schools 
as  Miss  Pbrter’ s,  where  every  truly  refining  in¬ 
fluence,  every  worthy  luxury  which  can  be 
found  in  theic  homes,  are  about  them,  and 
where  a  high  standaird  of  training  and  work  is 
maintained  spite  of  aR  those  “hindrances”  (and 
there  are-  others  besides  physical)  with  which 
these  girls  are  beset.  Miss  Porter  writes  with 
the  intelligence,,  the  sympathy  and  the  keen 
appreciation  of  the  solemn  responsibilities  of 
the  situation  which  €«e  looks  to  find  in  a 
woman  whose  life  has  been  an  earnest  and  not 
unsucoessful  endeavor  to  make  good,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  conscientious  women  of  girls  from 
whom  as  a  class  there  is  least  to  hope  and 
most  to  dread.  TOie  ether  articles  in  this  num¬ 
ber  cover  nearly  every  present  interest,  and  are 
by  authors  whose  words  on  the  subjects  they 
treat  have  a  recognized  value. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  have-  add¬ 
ed  several  interesting  new  leaflets  to  the  series 
of  Old  South  Leaflets  which  the  Directors  of 
the  Old  South  Studies  in  History  are  preparing. 
They  are  all  connecteii  with  the  English  Puri¬ 
tan  period,  and  include  The  Petition  of  Right, 
1628,  The  Grand  Bbmons trance,  The  Scottish 
National  Covenauta,.  The  Agreement  of  the  Pto- 
ple.  The  rnstrument  of  Government,  and  Crom¬ 
well’s  F'irst  Speech  ta  his  Parliament. 

Messrs.  S;  C.  .6rigg;s  and  Company  announce 
for  early  publication  A  Study  of  Greek  Philoso¬ 
phy,  by  Ellen  M.  Sffiitchell,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  W.  R'.  Alger:  a  new  contribution  to 
current  polemical-  literature,  entitled  Mens 
Christ!  aud  other  Problems  in  Theology  and 
Christian  Ethics,  by  John  Steinfort  Kedney, 
D.D.,  of  the  Seaburv  Divinity  School,  author 
of  Hegel*  s  Esthetics,  a  Criticail  Exposition ;  and 
Eclectic  Shorthand  Lessons,  by  Prof.  J.  O'. 
Cross. 

Madame  de  Stasl,  by  Albert  Sorel,  »  the 
forthcoming  volume  in  The  Great  French  Writ¬ 
ers  series  now  in  course  of  publication  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company.  The  translatioa  is  by 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  whose  iixcefient  translation  of 
Russia:  Its  People  and  its  Literature,  is  well 
known.  The  same  house  has  in  press  a  volume 
entitled  Lyrics  of  the  Living  Church,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  which  appeared  m  '^e  Livii^ 
Church  during  the  first  decade  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.  The  votnme  is  Hlustiated  from  designs 
of  J.  H.  Gratacap. 

A  firm  of  yonng  womm  publishers,  the  Misses 
Searle  and  Guton  of  Chicago,  are  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  dainty  booklets  whicb  yet  have  some 
better  reason  for  being  than  thm  mere  dainti¬ 
ness  and  prettiness.  Among  them  are  severid 
forming  ’The  Young  Patriot  Series,  written  by 
such  authors  as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Willis  J. 
Abbot  and  Ruth  Ray,  a  series  called  Our  Dumb 
Friends  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  Frances  Power 
Cobbe  and  others.  Mother  Goose’s  Christmas 
Partv.an  amusing  rhymed  drama  by  Abby  Mor¬ 
ton  Diaz,  and  How  the  Rose  found  tbe  King’s 
Daughter,  by  Maude  Menefee. 

Under  the  title  Nuggets  from  Northfield,  ’91, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  will  publish  at 
'once  the  more  important  addresses  delivered  at 
the  College  Student’s  Summer  School  and  the 
Conference  for  Bible  Study,  convening  at  Mr. 
Moody’s  home  this  summer.  The  eminent 
speakers  from  abrpad  include  Rev.  James  Stalk¬ 
er,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Rev.  John  Smith  of  Edinburgh.  Prom¬ 
inent  as  Christiau  teachers  in  our  own  country 
are  Professor  Thompson  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston, 
Professor  W.  W.  Moore  of  Virginia,  President 
Harper  of  Chicago,  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Washington  and  D.  L. 
Moody  of  Northfield.  In  addition  to  the  Report 
of  the  Addresses,  which  will  be  revised  by  the 
authors,  a  chapter  of  character  sketches  of  tbe 
leading  speakers  will  be  included  in  the  volumes. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Donald  Boss  of  Heimra; 

William  Black _ A  King  of  Tyre;  James  M.Ldd- 

low - As  We  Were  Saying ;  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company :  Two  Girls  on  a  Barge ; 

V,  Cecil  Cotes. - On  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  Other 

Storiee;  Beatrice  Whitby. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls :  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  the  Philan¬ 
thropist.  F.  B.  Itonbom. 

Southern  Publishing  House,  Philadelphia ;  A  Sys¬ 
tem  of  CbrisUan  Ethics.  Revere  Franklin  Weidner. 

D.  Cf  Heath  and  Company:  Edmund  Burke’s 
Speeches  on  tbe  American  War  and  Letters  to  the 
Sberifls  of  Bristol .  Edited  by  A.  J.  George. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company:  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  New  Testament  Yoi.  II;  Revere  Franklin 

Weidner - Praoiical  Theology;  Revere  Fiankiin 

Weidner - How  to  Become  a  Christian ;  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bot - The  Last  Pages  of  an  Officer’s  Diary. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company :  A  Girl  In  tbe  Kar- 

pathians  M4nle  Muriel  Dowle - Enrlish  Writers 

Vol.VII.  FromCaxtontoCoverdale;  Henry  Morley. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  August:  Littells;  Leisure  Hour. 

For  September:  Magazine  of  American  History: 
Good  Housekeeping :  Century;  Forum;  Review  ot 
Reviews;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Cambrian;  Au¬ 
thor;  Old  and  New  Testament  Student;  Treasury; 
Cosmopolitan;  Babyhood. 


Read  the  Article  in  Thb  Evanobust  of  May  7tb,  page  8. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company. 

CAPITAL  $500,000. 

140  Naeaaa  Street,  New  York. 

Six  per  cent.  Western  City  and  Farm  Mortgagee.  In¬ 
terest  semi-annnal.  Payable  In  gold  and  guaranteed. 

Six  rar  cent.  Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgagee 
only.  Interest  semi-annnal.  Holland  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City,  Trustee. 

Loans  made  In  Montana  and  Washington  by  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  BnnneU,  personally,  of  fifteen  years’  experience, 
a  director  and  large  stockholder.  Limited  to  not  exceed¬ 
ing  forty  per  cent,  of  his  own  valuation.  No  loans  made 
by  agents. 

A  HOMK  CoifPANT.  Its  Stockholders,  except  Mr.  Bnn- 


A  noMB  uoMPANT.  its  stocKUoiders,  except  Mr.  Bun¬ 
nell,  are  residents  of  New  York  State.  Majority  of  its 
stock  held  by  its  officers  and  directors.  No  losses  have 
been  m^e.  Circular  and  list  of  stockholders  furnish^ 
on  application. 

Under  tbe  supervision  of  tbe  New  York  State  Banking 
Department.  _ 

President,  Wm.S.  Eno.Prest.  Stissing  Natiocal  Bank. 
Pine  Plain;.  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents :  Charles  R.  Otis  (Otis  Elevators). 
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